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Gauagine Japan in just 10 days!” 


“A week and a half from North America and here I am 
in Japan, land of surprises! Children in gay kimonos 
trying out their English on the tourist. Street signs 
making a riot of color. Actors in fantastic poses. 


The white Empresses of the Pacific have all the niceties 
that make for travel comfort...they’re on a par with 
crack Atlantic liners. Deck sports to enliven sunny days. 
Swimming in the outdoor pool. Talkies every day. 


“T'll cross to China, the ancient land! I'll see the Temple 
of Heaven up at Peiping...a race meeting in Shanghai 
...and snoop in back-street shops where my American 
dollar buys jade and silk treasures for ever so little. 





“Then Hong Kong. It’s amazing how this busy seaport 
takes on Western ways! I'll sip my tea and count the 
nationalities that go by. Then, finally, the Philippines! 
I'll see all this and not take long. I’m going Empress!”’ 


al wed. leads of fun!” 


Empress of Japan is fastest on the Pacific. All Empresses 
are of giantess size. Each lounge deck has space to spare 
for evening frolics, dances, concerts, and informal 
entertainments. How much that adds to travel comfort! 


But in the final analysis, your room aboard an Empress 
is most important. The beds are deep and wide... the 
wardrobes, too. Private baths. Regulated ventilation. 
And your own stewardess for prompt, efficient service. 


Go Empress! Only 10 days direct to Yokohama... by Empress 
of Asia or Empress of Russia. It takes only 3 days more to go via 
Honolulu...by Empress of Japan ot Empress of Canada.Or goto 
Honolulu leisurely by the Aorangi or Niagara. From Vancouver 
(trains to ship-side) and Victoria. Orient fares include passage to 
and from Seattle. California sailings connect with Empresses at 
Honolulu. Low all-year round-trip fares by luxurious First Class 
or high-standard Tourist Class. Also inexpensive Third Class. 
Ask about all-inclusive tours to the Orient. 

Would you like to take a world tour on your own? Go East 
or West, above or below the Equator...take 90 days or two full 
years! Ask for booklet of 6 most popular world tours. Or go on a 
Round-the-Pacific Tour. 


e ®*e 
HAWAII * JAPAN* CHINA* MA ves Camadian Pacific 


» «See your own aceunt or Canadian Pacific: New York, 344 Madison Ave.; Chicago, 71 East Jackson Blvd.; San Francisco, 152 Geary St., and 38 other cities in U. S. and Canada. 





Maps, booklets, rates . 





WRITE OR DRAW 
WITH PEN & INK 


TYPE WITH TYPEWRITER 





DITTO COPIES ALL-—IN ONE OPERATION 


ERSATILITY such as you will find in no 

other duplicator—economy that schools 
cannot ignore—these are the outstanding 
features of all Ditto duplicators. 

Ditto makes copies direct from your orig- 
inal writing, typing or drawing without sten- 
cil, type or engravings. You merely write, type 
or draw on bond paper as you ordinarily do, 
take that original to Ditto and make your 
copies, 

With Ditto you can reproduce eight colors, 
all in one operation. You can copy any com- 


bination of handwritten, hand-drawn or type- 
written work; and you can do all this at a cost 
of less than five cents per hundred copies. 

Not only can you enjoy all of the time and 
money saving advantages of Ditto Duplicators, 
but you can also take full advantage of the 
educational features of Ditto Ink Printed 
Practice Lesson Books which have created so 
much favorable comment in educational cir- 
cles in the past few years. No school can afford 
to be without all these advantages. 


Write today for our book “Emancipating 


the Teacher.” It tells just what Ditto can do for 
your school. There’s no cost or obligation. 


2261 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation please send me 
your book “Emancipating the Teacher,” telling just 
what Ditto can do for my school. 


& | 
2261 W. HARRISON STREET Ditto. Ime. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Our Editorial Page ..__ 
Around the World in Seventy Seen... ; nd _ Mabel H. Wells 
“Courtyard of a Dutch House” —Pieter de Messi. ~ - Reipate Eckford 
Miniature Reproductions—“Courtyard of a Dutch House”. 
Background Materials for Unit Activities Willard A. Heaps 





PRIMARY GRADES SECTION 


Play Out of Doors Every Day. 
A Study of Holland.. 


Mabel Betsy Hill 
Mary Octavia Davis and La Velle kote 
.._.Jessie Todd 


Drawing Dutch Scenes. sania PE PES So. 
A Diagnostic and Remedial Program 

in Reading—Part I1__. ti 
Primary Dutch Pictures_____»_»____ 
Seatwork Based on “A Study 
_.Mary Octavia Davis and La Velle Stubblefield 
Ralph Avery 


_.W. B. Townsend 
Gretchen Wabl 


of Holland”.._.____ 
Blackboard Reading and Language Lessons______________- 
Primary Stories for March : SRE A Se eae, an. A 
Miniature Reproductions—“Courtyard of a Dutch House” -_-_-__. 





EDITORS 
HELEN Mitprep OwEN, Managing Editor 


C 0 M N b IN HE INTERMEDIATE AND UPPER GRADES SECTION EvizaBETH P. Bemis 


AP RIL 1S . UE Make Friends with the Birds , Ralph Avery Mary E, OWEN — 
Individualizing Schoolwork._._. nee __.....Helen Schulboff Wittiam D. ConkLIN 
_Hariet Eckley Rich 
__Marguerite Marquart ¢ 


EDITORIAL ADVISORY BOARD 


HELEN Hay HeEyYi 
State Supervisor of Rural Education 
Albany, N.Y. 


Eoirn A. LATHROP 
Associate Specialist in School Libraries, 
U.S. Office of Education 
Washington, D.C. 


A Jungle Scene in a Wall Hanging 

Large Design Problems on Cloth 

Lesson Plans for Teaching Poems 
“Abou Ben Adhem,” by Leigh Hunt 

March Birthday Calendar_____ 

A Unit of Work on the Coconut. 

Two Stories for March. 

A Test on the Netherlands 

American Inventions 


THE ILLUSTRATED UNIT OF WORK 
Fascinating geography and history ma- 
terial on South America will be offered 
in lessons for primary, intermediate, 
and upper grades, enriched with hand- 
work and with numerous illustrations. 


......Anna Winans Kenny 
Frances Higgins 


...Josepbine 1. MacCarthy 


_Bessie Jobuson Grusendor} 
Russell L. Connelley 


“CHARLES I or ENGLAND”— Van Dyck 
The subject of our April cover will be 


ILLUSTRATED UNIT OF WORK AND PICTURE SECTION 
Make Bird Study Your Hobby .....Plate I (37) 


the interesting painting of His Majes- 
ty, Charles I, by Sir Anthony Van 
Dyck. An art appreciation lesson ac- 
companies the picture. 


APRIL BORDER DESIGNS 


Birds and Their Value‘to Man—Unit by Katherine L. Julian 
Introduction...______. 
For Primary Grades... 
For Intermediate Grades 
Bird Motifs Used in Handcraft 
By Eugenia Eckford.._. 


Plates II-III (38) 
...Plates IV-V (40) 
Plates VI-VII (42) 


Plates VIII-IX (44) 


Lots CorrFEY MossMAN 
Associate Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University 
New York, N.Y. 


NELL PARMLEY 
Deputy State Superintendent of Education 


Jessie Todd 
Conventional designs having spring 
flowers as their motifs, and suggestions 
for their use, offer variation in pri- 
mary art lessons. 


Birds and Their Value to Man (Continued) Denton, Texas 


For Upper Grades 
Seatwork and Tests for a Bird Unit 
By Katherine L. Julian... 
Classroom Journeys—In Western United States... 


...Plates X-XI (46) AGNES SAMUELSON 


President, National Education Association, 
_.....Plate XII (48) and State Superintendent of Publie In- 
Plates XIII-XVI (49) struction 
Des Moines, Iowa 
ENTERTAINMENT SECTION FOR ALL THE GRADES 
On a Windy Day. : Marie Whitbeck Clark 
For March Auditorium Use ee Spence oe 
Sf SS ee ee ee 


THE NEW PRIMARY CURRICULUM 
W. B. Townsend 
In a helpful article, Mr. Townsend an- 
swers the question, What unit shall I 
teach? As an example, he presents a 
unit on the farm. 


Grace E. Storm 
Assistant Professor of Kindergarten-Primary 
Education, University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 


A. L. THRELKELD 
Superintendent of Schools 
Denver, Colorado 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club cial 
The Teacher’s Own Page Margaret J. ‘Baces 
Poems Our Readers Have Asked For. iciaiaelledaescecainieanientiatiahs 
The Book Page Helen Mildred Owen 
Travel Department... i . shia 

The Teacher’s Book List. , Clarice Whitte nites 
Looking at This Issue... F Shc LS ; sd 


Classified Index of Advertisers Address all contributions to the Managing Editor, 
5814-516 Cutler Building, Rochester, N.Y. 


OUR FORESTS 

Sara M. Yeandle 
Nature study walks and other excur- 
sions, an exhibit of forest products, and 
an appreciation of forest conservation 
activities are included in this account 
of a unit for middle and upper grades. 


CARLETON WASHBURNE 
Superintendent of Schools 
Winnetka, Illinois 
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Make your vacation plans now .. while there’s a chance to benefit from these amazing 


“ALL-AMERICAN” TRAVEL VALUES 


-_ Sailing Day! Here we see the mighty S.S. 
Washington leaving her pier, a gala start of 
a gala voyage. 


A few typical offerings 


n “All-American” travel values! 


to EUROPE 


Among the finest ships afloat are the 

famous “‘Manhattan”’ and “‘Washing- 

on’’. . $167 up, Cabin Class; $113 up, 

Tourist Class. No wonder they are the 

popular Cabin Liners! Or you may pre- 

fer the friendly “‘President”’ ships ($126 

up Cabin Class), or the leisurely,informal 

American “One Class” vessels, with 
rates as low as $100. 

Cabin and Tourist rates slightly higher 


June 1 to July 20, Eastbound, and August3 
to September 21, Westbound. 


to CALIFORNIA 


The famous “Big 3” are the largest and 
most popular shipson the Coast-to-Coast 
route via Havanaand the Panama Canal. 


First Class $185 up . . . Tourist $125 up 
(25% reduction on round trip by sea) 


AMERICAN “‘CIRCLE TOURS” 
One way by sea, one way rail or air. 
A wide choice of itineraries is offered 
you to make possible visiting just those 
places that you most want to see 


First Class $275 up . .. Tourist $215 up 


SPECIAL CRUISE-TOURS 


All year round “inclusive rate” trips 
to Havana, Panama, West Indies, 
South America. Wide choice of itiner- 
aries ... sail from New York or Cali- 
fornia. Special folders on request. 


United StatesLines « Panama PacificLine 


International Mercantile Marine Company 1 Broadway,New York Offices in Principal Cities 
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asta cuisine ... deft, 
and congenial passengers. 


Passenger Lists for the 1936 Vacation 
Season are rapidly filling up on these 
superb American Ships. ..investigate 
now ..while there are still vacancies. 


OPLE who know travel have been quick to take 
advantage of the many extra features and luxuries 
offered by this splendid fleet of big, modern American 
flag ships, that have won so well-merited a reputation 
for outstanding value. 

Going to Europe? You can make no better selection 
than to pick a vessel like the Manhattan or the Wash- 
ington, the largest and fastest of American Liners... 
equipped with every luxury and modern convenience. 

Want an “All-American” trip? Then join the thou- 
sands who have made the sunshine voyage via Havana 
and the Panama Canal. One way water, one way rail or 
air offers a unique combination that gives you all the 
thrills of travel ... even to fascinating foreign ports. 
The “Big 3” ...SS. California, SS. Virginia, and SS. 
Pennsylvania ... are the largest and most popular 
vessels on this route. 


Ask your Travel Agent for Complete Details: 


For complete information on rates, for deck plans 

and location of space still available, and espe- 

cially for advice as to which of these many 

services best fits your preferences and require- 

ments, we advise you to call on your local Travel 

Agent. You'll find his experienced counsel helpful 
. .and his services won’t cost a nickel. 


{ 
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Utilize the Full 
Possibilities of 
Your Harmonica 


The use of the Harmonica in schools is 
now so widely employed as the modern 
method of group instruction in music, 
that we are anxious that teachers and 
music supervisors should realize and 
utilize the full possibilities of this de- 
lightful little instrument. Such an un- 
derstanding will add greatly to the 
musical possibilities of your Harmonica 
group, as well as increase the pleasure 
of the players. 

To accomplish this a selection of the proper 


harmonica to secure the desired musical effects 
is desirable. 


For instance. for the clear, sweet tone of the 
violin, a single reed Hohner Harmonica such as 
the Marine Band, is suggested. 


The Marine 

Band, an instrument 

whose simplicity and accuracy of tone have made 
it the choice of music teachers and pro- 

fessional players everywhere—Priced at 65c 


x * * 


Where the music is of the ballad type calling for 
the sweet, appealing tones of the cello we sug- 
gest a Hohner tremolo harmonica such as the 
No. 152 Marine Band Tremolo. 


The Marine Band Trem- 
~ Length 7% inches, 20 double holés, 1.2 
0 reeds, tremolo tuning. Priced a> 5 


*x* * * 


For stirring marches and martial airs where the 
brilliancy of the brasses is desired, the Auto 
Valve Harp will delight you. 


The “Auto Valve Harp” 
Hohner Harmonica, full concert instrument is 
fitted with a wind saving device allowing great 
brilliancy and volume of tone, yet it is as easy 
blowing as a single reed harmonica. 10 double 
holes, 40 reeds, brass plates and nickel 1 50 
plated covers. Priced at $ . 


x * * 


The models illustrated above are all 
available in the keys of A, B-flat, C, D, 
E, E-flat, F, G. The choice of Harmon- 
icas is entirely a matter of personal 
preference. Where two or more are 
played together all harmonicas must be 
in the same key. This does not mean 
that the same models must be used—in 
fact the finest harmonica bands, both 
professional and amateur, employ sev- 
eral different types of harmonicas to 
secure the desired musical results. 


Hohner Harmonicas are offered in a 
wide selection of styles and prices, but 
all are equally perfect in construction, 
workmanship and tone. So we urge that 
you familiarize yourself with the vari- 
ous models in order that you may ob- 
tain the best results with your Har- 
monica groups. 


Illustrated folder giving full informa- 
tion about Hohner Harmonicas, and 
Harmonica Instruction books in the 
quantity necessary for group instruc- 
tion will be sent free upon request. 
Address 


M. HOHNER, INC. 


Dept. 980-C, 351 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


HOHNER 
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TREASURE -TROVE 


FOR THE BUSY TEACHER 


Ab 


To order any of the following 
items, use a separate slip of paper, 
3% by 5% inches, for each item. 
On the slip write Number of item 
desired, together with your name, 
mailing address, school, and teach- 
ing position. Send your request 
slips (with stamps or coin when 
called for) to Treasure-Trove, The 
Instructor, Dansville, N. Y. 


61. “With the Greatest of Ease” 

And no wonder—if you're speak- 
ing of walking—for Allen’s Foot- 
Ease helps to level the steepest hills. 
As for the young lady who is now 
representing this soothing powder, it 
is perfectly evident that, as she 
claims, she can “walk all day in 
comfort.” If your youngsters aren’t 
taken with this young lady, we miss 
our guess. She is a cardboard walk- 
ing doll, gayly costumed, who brings 
with her a sample of Allen’s Foot- 
Ease. By sending ten cents, you may 
obtain a doll for each pupil—but 
don’t forget to tell us how many pu- 
pils you have. 


62. Picture Map of New York City 
Have you ever wished, when you 
were in a strange city, that you could 
see it as a whole—not once, as you 
would from an airplane or the top 
of a high building, but whenever 
you become confused as to relative 
locations? A picture map of New 
York City, 15 by 20% inches in 
size, which folds conveniently to car- 
ry in pocket or handbag, does just 
that. It is drawn in perspective, so 
as to give Manhattan Island, the 
Hudson, Harlem, and East rivers a 
natural aspect. A great many points 
of interest are shown, not by dots but 
by pictures, and a directory with key 
enables one to find all of them read- 
ily. An amazing amount of detail 
has been included, without confusion. 
Even if you are not going to New 
York City next summer, this map, 
issued by the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
will be of value, in the schoolroom. 


63. A Food We Depend Upon 

There are kinds of food that we 
take for granted. We know that at 
a pinch we could do without lemon 
pie and chocolate cake, but we should 
feel abused if we could not get bread. 
For lack of it, governments have 
been overthrown. As an energy food 
it is indispensable, a “stand-by.” 
This does not mean that we always 
like bread. It may be poorly made, 
or one kind may become monotonous 
—but don’t blame the bread for that! 
A booklet prepared by General Mills, 
“Vitality Demands Energy,” describes 
“109 smart new ways to serve bread.” 
It also tells facts that science reveals 
about bread and its contribution to 
the diet. There are many photo- 
graphs, some of them in color. Head- 
ings under which are listed recipes 
and menus include: Soup Suppers, 
Smart Sensible Dinners, Tricks with 
Toast, Roll Etiquette, Sophisticated 
Dinners, Outdoor Meals, Informal 
Afternoon Tea, Formal Teas, Unusu- 
al Buffet Suppers, Plate Luncheons, 
Sunday Suppers, Parties, Better 
Breakfasts, Lunch Box Foods. 


March, April, M d Jun lent months 
= your Ph pe | bos ina Ney ‘World’s Gre Great for 
pupils something NEW, INTERESTING and 
"BU Lin these later months ofthe School Year 


With “Our Own New Course in Picture Study” it is so easy 
to interest them in Picture Study. 
“or Fr ‘or particulars, | see our advertisement in the January op 


February ) “testrester mn 

there any child who 0 cannot bring TWO CENTS once a month for a picture he 
a cherish and which he may nev inderstand so well ani he | 
it in this" Course’’ t _ jess he learns about 


TWO CENT SIZE PICTURES, for 25 or more. Size 54xg. 


ONE CENT SIZE PICTURES, for 50 or more. Size Ay 
All of the TWO TWO CENT, SIZE tn, the ““Course’’ are in the besuti 


rough 
CATALOGUES. Seas Fasocesos treo 


The Perry Pictures Company, Box 13, Malden, Mass, 


Bird Pictures in Colors, 7x9, THREE CENTS EACH for 20 or more. 
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GUARD AND “oS 

Raised letters on pin, or 
background enameled. 
In Lots of 6 Each 
Sterling Silver $1.45 
Rolled Gold 1.70 
10Kt. Gold 2.65 


“Artistic Medal & Badge Co. 
112 Fulton St., New York, N. ¥. 


Churchill Srindell 
Rote Song Books omrexmeviate cRA 


INTERMEDIATE GRADES 
Beaks Bley 2 accoccsssccccccsssscccccssecssceceses 3Se per copy 


Entire series (8 books with playlets) 
Books Nos. 2, 8, 4, 6, 6, and 7 4S¢ each Recreation songs for upper grades. 
The 8th book is for general use, and contains also songs for semi-religious programs 
Operetta : Operetta : 
“GRANDMOTHER’S FLOWER GARDEN” “MOTHER GOOSE'S BIRTHDAY” 
oe eee ALL directions in the score, 
$1.00 per copy. No Royalty. $1.00 per copy. No Royalty. 


Published and for sale by CHURCHILL-GRINDELL COMPANY, Platteville, Wis. 











FORWARD TO BETTER PAY. Two-thirds of our 

4 placements in 1935 were promotions. Many calls for 

A ge Supervisors, Critics, Grades, Special Teachers of Phy- 

Teachers acy sical Education, Home Economics, Music, Art, etc, 

25 E. Jackson Blvd., Large increase over 1934. Send for folder today, 
* Ill. Member N. A. T. A. 


“Gamespentaat’ f Agencies: J T. Duffield, 535-5th Ave., N.Y. 
Alta B. Collier, Inc., Spokane, Wash. 


ALBERT 











50th Anniversary 











CIVIL SERVICE 


The best school systems throughout the 
TEACHERS AGENCY country, both publie and private, —_ 
us to recommend teachers to them. Ex- 
cellent teachers are always in demand. 
Address 1200 Steger 
28 E. Jackson Bivd., 





GOOD TEACHERS AGAIN IN DEMAND 
Rural to College Inclusive. Special Territory West 
of Miss. Free Booklet “How to Apply, etc.” Sleto 
non-members. Service. Largest in the Wes. 


ee 
ROCKY 97 TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


410 U.S. Nat Bann BLOG Denver ¢ 


CLARK-BREWER pe Pees |eomeare SPOKANE nara 
CHICAGO —Lyon & Healy Building 


ATTRACTIVE VACANCIES for degree candidates. 
Wanted|Also Normal Critic and Supervisory positions. 





Grade Teachers 








HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 


Member N. A. T. A. 
ALASKA AND THE WEST, Normal and College 


HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY caine sats. we placed more tachers i 1985 thax 


MISSOULA, MONTANA. (Member N. A. T. A.) year since 1929 and nearly doubled 1934. Ezroll early. 


We greatly need grade teachers with deg for 
city and suburban schools and A. M. candidates 
for fine critic and supervisory positions. 




















one 238 Mf Exchange Bidg., K City, Me., 
Western Reference and Bond Association, {75 INT'wyandotte, kee eee SS ‘porous 
Mth Yr. A TEACHERS PLACEMENT BUREAU, placing teachers from Kindergarten to University. 


| PAUL YA 


We have a Demand for Superior El tary Teachers in New York State 
BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


431 South Warren Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Traveling Representatives 








The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency 


616 South patie jrccee, Chicago 

















Established 1874 


Good Positions—Good Teachers—Good Service. We 
‘i oe le all C/ervice make no promises but we place thousands. In 1935 rr 


all our proven teachers ‘eanes good tions. A 
811-813 Lumber Exch., Min in several departments _ 
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ALL KINDS OF TEACHING 
POSITIONS FILLED 


YOU WIL LIKE OUR SERVICE. 
PHOTOS so ron ise. 
Personal Placement Bureau, Clinton, [linols 
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VALUABLE INFORMATION FREE 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON, D, C, 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


The publishers of the books listed be- 
low will be glad to supply them at the 
prices quoted, plus posta, or to fur- 
nish any additional information re- 
garding them. .... Reviews of some 
recent books will be found on The Book 
Page in this issue of The Instructor. 











AnmmaAL ALPHABET. 184 Animals 
to Color. Designed by Peter Mabie. 
Paper. 64pp. 10c. The Merrill 
Publishing Co., Chicago. 

Anmat ABC Book. Pictures by 
Milo Winter. Rhymes by Rowena 
Bennett. Paper. Unpaged. 10c. 
The Merrill Publishing Co., Chi- 
cago. 

DUETS WITH THE Artists. For Two 
Violins in the Very First Grade. 
Arranged by Grace White. Paper. 
lSpp. 60c. Clayton F. Summy 
Co., Chicago. 

LirtLE LEADS TO THE GREAT GAME 
or Lire. (“The American Boy Lit- 
tle Leads Series.”) By Frank H. 
Cheley. Paper. 64pp. 35c. W. A. 
Wilde Co., Boston, Mass. 

“Pray- Way” FreNcH COLOR 
Books, No. 1 and No. 2. Contain 
Pictures to Color, with French 
Words and How to Say Them. 
Paper. Unpaged. Each, 25c. The 
Julie Naud Co., New York. 

Roty-Poty Books. Little Black 
Sambo; Little Red Riding-Hood; 
The Three Bears. Story and Cut- 
out Figures. By Earl J. Neff. Pa- 
per. Unpaged. 10c Each. The 
Harter Publishing Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

CHAMPION WoRKBOOK LESSONS IN 
Worp Stupy AND READING FOR 
Grave I. Printed in Violet Hek- 
tograph Ink. By Gale Smith, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Rensselaer, 
Ind. Paper. 64pp. $1.50, Plus 10c 
Postage. The Champion Publishing 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

DisHes To Surr THE EPpicuREAN 
Taste. A Cook Book for the Ex- 
pert Yet So Simple That the Inex- 
perienced Can Use It. By Carrie 
Rossing Kottenhoff in Collabora- 
tion with Anna Larson Strom. 
Cloth. 239pp. $2.50. The Chris- 
topher Publishing House, Boston, 
Mass. 

Work aND PLay witH Worps. A 
Complete Course in Spelling, from 
Second Grade to Eighth, Inclusive. 
By Wendell W. Wright, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Education, Indiana Uni- 
versity; and Nell Parkinson, A.M., 
Second Grade Teacher, Peabody 
Demonstration School, Instructor, 
George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers. Illustrated by Marion and 
Doris Henderson. Cloth. 158pp. 
48c. The Macmillan Co., New 
York. 

THe Wortp ALMANAC AND Book 
OF Facts For 1936. S1st Edition 
of The World Almanac. Edited by 
Robert Hunt Lyman, Officier de 
Instruction Publique, Fellow of 
the Royal Geographical Society, the 
American Geographical Society, and 
the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. 952pp. 
Paper Covers, 70c postpaid (80c 
West of Buffalo and Pittsburgh) ; 
Cloth, $1.10; Leather, with Own- 
ers Name in Gold, $2.00. New 
York World-Telegram, New York. 
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The tender tissues of children’s eyes are injured 
easily. Keep the eyes of growing pupils nor- 
mal during school life by providing them with 
American Universal Better Sight Desks. The 
movable book support which minimizes eye- 
strain by enabling pupils to read or study with 
book at correct height, focal distance, and angle 
of vision, plus built-in correct posture inducing 
features, gives this all important assurance: 


... [he EYES and HEALTH of pupils need not 
be jeopardized by school life. 


FREE Classroom Posture Poster 
and Seating Booklets 


: +) We will mail for classroom use, a posture poster in 





colors, which encourages children to sit erect. It con- 
tains no advertising. Available also, for use by teachers 
and school officials, are interesting posture and eye- 
protection booklets. Address Dept. NI 3 


IN ALL TRADE AREAS 


UNIMPAIRED 





The American Universal 
BETTER SIGHT DESK 


American Seating Company 


Makers of Dependable Seating for Schools, Churches and Public Auditoriums 
General Offices: GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


DISTRIBUTING BRANCHES 














“Our American Schools” 


“Our American Schools,” which 
formerly was broadcast Wednesday 
evenings at 7:30, Eastern Standard 
Time, is now on the air at 7:45 p.m., 
Wednesday. ‘The change places the 
program in a more favorable position 
on the time schedule. New stations 
that are made available, particularly 
in the West and South, extend the 
audience. If your nearest National 
Broadcasting Company station on 
the WEAF network does not now 


include “Our American Schools,” the 
manager may be able to arrange for 
this program if requested. 

The Saturday morning program 
will be continued at the usual time, 
11 o'clock, E.S.T. 


A new literary magazine for boys 
and girls from eight to twelve years 
old is attractively entitled Story 
Parade. Published by a membership 
group, it is not regarded by its pro- 
moters as a commercial venture. The 
aim is to provide stories, verse, and 


plays of high quality by contempo- 
rary writers. It contains a depart- 
ment in which appear children’s 
writings that have literary merit. 
The historic, geographic and scien- 
tific background of the contents is 
expected to appeal to teachers. 
Among the eleven members of the 
Advisory Board of Story Parade are 
Katharine F. Lenroot, chief of the 
Children’s Bureau, Washington, D.C.; 
Hughes Mearns, professor in New 
York University; and Bess Goody- 
koontz, assistant United States com- 
missioner of education. 


ree 


TURN TIME 


into 


DOLLARS 


this summer 


T will pay you well to turn your back 

on school work when vacation time 

arrives. A complete change will fresh- 
en you for your fall teaching, provide new 
inspiration, pleasant experiences, and a 
broader viewpoint. You will return to 
school with a nice bank account because 


WE GUARANTEE YOU IN WRITING 


$270 for 90 Days’ Work or $150 
for 60 Days’ Work 


We give you valuable training and send you out 
ready to sei] and make money immediately, 
otherwise we could not guarantee these attrac- 
tive earnings. Educators Association provides a 
means of travel with all fare paid. You enjoy 
pleasant experiences, healthful, outdoor work, 
opportunities to meet interesting people in new 
environments. Many of our representatives 
make their guarantee several times over, and tell 
us that they have had the happiest vacations of 
their lives. 


We will be very happy to send you a list of 
names and addresses of ladies who have earned 
well over $1,000 in our 90 and 60 day guarantee 
periods. You can do the same. 


The Educators Association is an organization 
twenty-one years old, which employs only repre- 
sentatives of the highest calibre. The tested 
product you sell is as old as the organization— 
the best of its kind on the market, selling at 
lowest prices consistent with high quality pro- 
duction costs. 


It doesn’t obligate you to know more about this 
interesting opportunity. Thousands of The In- 
structor subscribers have clipped these coupons 
year after year. Send this coupon in right now 
for full information. 


EDUCATORS ASSOCIATION 
307 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 























$SFSSFSSSSSSSSSSSS 
EDUCATORS ASSOCIATION 

307 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Yes, please send me at once letters and stories 
of some of your representatives, together with 
amounts of their earnings. I am interested in 


traveling and making money as a representative 
of the Educators Association. 


Name ok Aa a a 
Address... 


City or Town 








“America and Peace” 
Letter to Receive Award 


Four distinguished American col- 
lege presidents—Robert M. Hutchins, 
University of Chicago; Frederick 
Bertrand Robinson, College of the 
City of New York; Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, Leland Stanford University; 
and Henry Noble MacCracken, Vas- 
sar Coilege—are serving as judges for 
the Eddie Cantor Scholarship Award. 
This will be given for the best letter 
on the subject, “How Can America 
Stay Out of War?” 

The famous star of stage, screen, 
and radio has set aside $5,000, which 
will provide the winner with a four- 
year scholarship and complete main- 
tenance at any American college or 
university. The subject of the 
competition was suggested by Hon. 
Newton D. Baker, former secretary 
of war, with whom Cantor discussed 
his proposal. 

Referring especially to the fact 
that the competition had no com- 
mercial affiliation whatsoever, Cantor 
said: “There are absolutely no strings 
attached to this offer. No one has to 
tear off the top of a carton of any 
kind, nor send in stamps, nor solve a 
crossword puzzle. All one has to do 
is to sit down and write a straight- 
forward letter on “How Can America 
Stay Out of War?’ I never was for- 
tunate enough to have had a college 
education myself—but I want to 
provide one for some American boy 
or girl. Like most people in this 
country, I’m a rabid peace advocate. 
I’m certain that the winning letter 
will be one worthy to bring before 
millions of Americans as another 
link in the strong chain of peace.” 

Every man, woman, and child is 
eligible to participate in this compe- 
tition. However, if the winning let- 
ter is from an individual unable to 
avail himself or herself of a college 
course, then he or she must designate 
another to receive the award. The 
choice of school and the time of at- 
tendance are optional. The letter is 
not to be over 500 words long. The 
competition closes Saturday, Febru- 
ary 22. All letters are to be ad- 
dressed to Eddie Cantor, General 
Post Office, Box 99, New York City. 


Poster Contest Awards 


Eugene Zion, of Brooklyn, N.Y., 
a 22-year-old free-lance artist and 
graduate of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 
has won a first prize of $500 and a 
free round trip to Europe on any 
transatlantic liner, in a travel poster 
contest featuring the slogan, “See 
Europe Next.” Announcement of 
the award was recently made by 
Edwin Robert Petre, director of the 
Institute of Foreign Travel, New 
York, which sponsored the contest. 

Mr. Zion hopes to study poster 
art in Paris, London, and Rome. His 
poster shows a young couple standing 
on a globe, opening a folder on which 
are displayed famous European land- 
marks. 

The second prize of $200 in the 
contest was awarded to Weimer 
Pursell, of Chicago, and the third 
prize of $100 to Rollin C. Smith, Jr., 
of Los Angeles. 





» 
THERE IS 


fal ait 
LINOLEUM AAS 
BLOCK PRINTING 


 \t is a fascinating pastime, costs very 
little, produces prints on linen, paper 
or cardboard that add unusual interest 
and express personality in room deco- 
ration. 


GLOAMA erinrinc INK 
Ready-for-use 

a 
ARTISTA TEMPERA 
CONVERSION LIQUID 

An inexpensive medium 

a 
ARTISTA TEMPERA 
SHOW CARD COLORS 
Write for folder of instruction and informa- 


tion as to suitable mediums for your partic- 
ular plan for using Linoleum Block Printing. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
Room 1906 C, 41 East 42nd St., New York 





MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


New from cover to cover. Backed by a 
century of leadership. William Allan Neil. 
son, President of Smith College, Editor in 
Chief, heads the most authoritative stag 
of editors ever organized. Contains 600,00 
entries—the greatest amount of informa. 
tion ever put into one volume—122,0% 
more entries than any other dictionary, 
12,000 terms illustrated. Magnificent 
plates in color and halftone. Thousands 
of encyclopedic articles — 3,350 pages. 
Write for free, illustrated pamphlet con. 
taining specimen pages, color plates, and 
full information. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass, 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY s: second Editic 





schools, etc., 
and forevery 
occasion. 


T. S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 58 


623 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 








1936 SUMMER SESSION 
Enjoy Summer Study in the shadow 
of the Rockies 


{ Graduate and undergraduate courses in regular 
and special university subjects, 1 Son courses 


for teachers and administrators Conferences, 
lectures on today's social, economic, and eduta- 
tional problems. { Metropolitan advantages and 
mile-high climate. { Planned recreation in snow 
capped Rockies. {Low railroad rates. 

For Summer School Bulletin address 


Dept. B, University of Denver, Denver, 
Ist Term: June 15 to July 17 
2nd Term: July 20 to Aug. 21 








SOCIABILITY 


THE BIG FAVORITES.-- 
specially selected for 
schools, clubs, churches, 
homes, etc. Teachers say 
“Just what we need.” 


74 Stunt and Pep Songs 
21 Human Interest Songs 
30 Folk Songs 
12 Patriotic Songs 
45 Sacred Songs 
An Ideal Book 17 Negro Spirituals 
for Group Singing —and many others. 


BIG VALUE! 


20¢ per copy, $1.80 per dozen 
(postpaid). $13.00 per hun- 
dred (not postpaid). Special 
to teachers—send 10c for ex- 


THE RODEHEAVER poeraa 

| 28 E. Jackson Blvd 

j 124 N. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send me a copy of Sociability Songs, 

| 1 enclose 10 cents. 


FREE. Tria ade | 
No Money Down 


Positively the greatest hengein ever offered. A genuinefull 
sized $100.00 office model Underwood No. 6 for only #44 
(cash) or on easy terms. Has up-to-date improvements it 


cluding standard 4- tow keyboard, ibe tek oie neae 
ibbon reverse 
A cone. Geely tSallt and wa BULLY {¥ ook 





Lowest T. 10e a Day 
EA TOUCH TYPEWRING] Money-Back Guarantes 
= 1] Send coupon for 10-Day Trial 
if you decide to keep it pay oa” 
$8.00 a month ore Rs 9. ay - (term 

































POISE 


Self - Assurance 
and CHARM 


Learn AT HOME 
In the Privacy 
of Your Rooms— 
To Possess these Precious Qualities 
—Send for FREE Booklet 
“Your Charming Self” 
also Personality Analysis Chart 


TEACHERS! Learn to break down that wall 
of self-consciousness; to be known for your 
Poise and Charm; to achieve social recog- 
nition as well as prof l ; to be 
perfectly at ease at any social function, Im- 
measurable happiness may be gained through 
the acquisition of Poise and Charm, and now 
these qualities may be learned in the privacy 
of your own rooms in a few short weeks. 
Lessons are supplemented with personal sug- 
gestions when requested for individual needs. 
Send TODAY for free booklet, analysis chart 
and further details about this new, revealing 
LOW COST instruction, 


ELIZABETH SHERIDAN 


430 N. Michigan Blvd., Dept. S-2, Chicago, Ill. 





Elizabeth Sheridan 

















soth Year of EDUCATION 


Combine your summer course with unmatched 
vacation opportunities. Make new and stimu- 

lating contacts in a world center of education. Preliminary 
and Advanced elasses for Teachers in Kindergarten and 
Elementary grades—special clinical work in remedial read- 
Alse caltural subjects including History, Litera and Art. 
Socialized activities. tration School. College % 
June 19--July 81. 2-week special courses—June 8—19 and July 6-17. 


Edna Dean Baker, President, Box 614-C, Evanston, lil. 


Noite of COLLEGE 











How to Decorate Art Novelties 
For Class Work, Gifts or Profit 


Glorified class, pl 
hangin, stadies 


. ened wal 
y ete, "Write today for free catalog 70 J. 
THAYER & CHANDLER, 91 Buren St., 
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f “HOUR SAVED... 


WHOLE 
SVENING 
GAINED 


TEACHERS are discovering that it pays to use 
a Royal Portable. Not only does it save time 
—but it’s actually easier than writing by hand! 
TOUCH CONTROL ... that’s the answer! 
Royal’s sensational exclusive improvement 
enables you to instantly adapt the key-tension 
to your exact finger pressure. 

SPECIAL LOW COST PLAN! Genuine ‘atest 
model New Royal Portables with Touch Con- 
trol. Only a few cents a day. Act quickly. 
FREE! Price includes handsome carrying case; 
also amazing new system of speed typing 
quickly learned in spare time. Coupon brings 
information. Act quickly—mail today! 
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win ame 
ROYAL 

nuine fall 

eenly $400 PORTABLE 

vements in- with 

‘ete 

Oe a Day 

jarantee 

inde io Royal Type 

49. writer Company, Dept. 1-336 

ited offer~ - Park Avenue, New York City 

en ease give me details concerning Special LOW 

COST Purchase Plan on the New Royal Portable 

a with TOUCH CONTROL. 

ey Quote trade-in allowance on my .............. 

paid ypewriter, Serial mumber .......-sseeeeseescce 

NAME..... 

~ Pi. Sree errr errr rrr rr Terre 

— vctehermece RRR OT Pe a ee 
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To Promote Scientific 
Alcohol Instruction 


As a part of the Willard Cente- 
nary Educational Program of the 
National W.C.T.U., there has been 
established a National Training 
School for the benefit of those who, 
in universities, normal schools, and 
teachers colleges, are charged with 
the education of prospective teachers. 

This school, designed to equip edu- 
cational leaders with a thorough un- 
derstanding of today’s approach to 
the alcohol problem, opens an en- 
tirely new chapter in the study of 
this subject, yet it is regarded by its 
founders as a concrete realization of 
the lifelong objectives by Frances 
Willard. It reflects Miss Willard’s 
conviction that the only assurance 
of a permanently satisfactory solu- 
tion of the liquor problem lies in fa- 
miliarizing every public-school and 
college teacher in the fields of physi- 
ology, psychology, and social science 
with the whole truth regarding bev- 
erage alcohol. 

The curriculum for the first 
ninety-day semester of the new 
school (which is being conducted at 
National W.C.T.U. Headquarters in 
Evanston, Ill.), includes an intensive 
logical study of the investigations 
and findings of science relative to the 
effects of alcohol on the human sys- 
tem; high lights of the history of the 
problem throughout the world dur- 
ing the past hundred years; approved 
methods of teaching; correlated work 
in anatomy, hygiene, and the chem- 
istry of foods. It is under the super- 
vision of Miss Bertha Rachel Palmer, 
director of Scientific Temperance 
Instruction for the W.C.T.U., whose 
A Syllabus in Alcohol is used as a 
basis of instruction, with studies in 
some fifty supplementary volumes. 
The registration has been limited to 
those who are best qualified by 
scholastic and practical achievements 
to take advantage of it. 

Miss Palmer, the executive direc- 
tor, has thus stated the underlying 
purpose that motivates this educa- 
tional project: 

“The objective of the National 
Training School is to provide a nu- 
cleus of trained instructors of teach- 
ers in the new approach to alcohol 
education, which is scientific, unemo- 
tional, and pedagogical. Every intel- 
ligent American citizen should know 
what alcohol is, and what it does 
within and without the human sys- 
tem. In order that this knowledge 
may be properly disseminated, we 
hope through the inauguration of 
this Training School to make possible, 
ultimately, adequate presentation 
of the truth about alcohol to the 
whole American people.” 


Following the convention of the 
National Education Association at 
Portland, Oregon, next summer 
(June 30-July 4), some members of 
the Department of Kindergarten Pri- 
mary Education will continue west- 
ward to the Orient, under the leader- 
ship of the Department’s president, 
Mrs. Eugenia West Jones, and its sec- 
retary, Mrs. Florence K. Hampton. 
The Department was fifty years old 
last summer. 











Two New Series 
SOCIAL STUDIES READERS 


_ Story Pictures—Farm Series 
SS By John Y. Beaty 
@ Story Pictures of Ferm Animats 


The habitat, food and daily activities of 
farm animals are considered. Their im- 
portance in the life of people both in 
cities and in rural areas is stressed. 
Their shelters and foods are pictured. 
Cloth, 155 pages, 79 illustrations from 
photographs. Price 70c postpaid. 


@ Story Pictures of Farm Work 
Grades 1—2 


This, the third of the farm life series, is 
now in preparation and will be ready 
soon. Shows the farmer caring for his 
animals ‘and crops, and tells of the many 
other farm activities. Cloth, 128 pages 
with over 75 illustrations from photo- 
graphs. Price 70c postpaid. 





@ Story Pictures of Farm Foods 
Grades 2-3 


The stories of more than 100 farm foods are told, 
from their production on the farm to their appear- 
ance on the city table. 97 unusual photographs of 
grains, dairy products, fruits. vegetables, and meats 
are included. Cloth, 192 pages. Price 70¢ postpaid. 





The Peter and Nancy 
GEOGRAPHICAL READERS 
By Mildred H. Comfort, Grades 5—6 
Tell the stories of trips made by two \ 
children through Europe, South America, 
Africa, and Asia. Each book shows the 
social and economic life of the places 
visited. combination of the story 
element and factual material has resulted 
in an appeal greater than the usual ge- 
ographical readers. A large number of 
illustrations from photographs. 
@ Peter and Nancy in Africa. 101 illustrations 
@ Peter and Nancy in Europe. 56 illustrations EE” 
@ Peter and Nancy in South America. 85 illustrations 
@ Peter and Nancy in Asia (in preparation). 


Complete Catalog --- Free 
Catalog listing supplementary readers mailed free on request. 


Send for Complete Catalog of School Materials 
and Teacher’s Helps 


BECKLEY-CARDY 


ees 1634 INDIANA AVE., CHICAGO 








...Price 85¢ postpaid 
Price 80c postpaid 
Price 85c postpaid 















NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 


=on the Shore of Lake Michigan— 
June 22 to August 14 


Plan now to study this summer at Northwestern University— 
away from the noise and smoke of the city—in Chicago's larg- 
est suburb, 30 minutes from the Loop. 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION: Special programs in ele- 
mentary education, administration, guidance, and curriculum 
construction. Special features for teachers of secondary school 
subjects, physical education and music education. Demonstration 
schools and clinics. Noted visiting experts. 


SCHOOL OF SPEECH: Thirty-five courses and seminars 
covering all fields of speech. Courses for teachers in charge 
Auditoriums, Debate, Plays, Speech Re-education, Play Produc- 
tion, Stage Lighting, Costume and Scenery Design, Children's 
Dramatics, Playwriting, Public Speaking, Voice and Diction. Six 
student plays. 

SCHOOL OF MUSIC:(June 22 to July 31). Courses in 


Music Education, Public School Music. Accredited courses in 
Band, Orchestra and Choral Technic. Theoretical and Applied 


Music. 
GRADUATE SCHOOL: Advanced courses in thirty-two 


fields of learning leading to a Master's or Doctor's Degree. 
Open to candidates for degrees and to other mature ents. 


COMMERCE—LAW—JOURNALISM—LIBERAL ARTS 


Many courses dealing with re ps ny problems, 

contemporary thought and social science su sub- 

jects. A new feature this year is THE INSTITUTE OF 
IGHER STUDIES IN ENGLISH. 


For free bulletin, address Director of the Summer Session, 
120 Lunt Hall, Evanston, Illinois 














We are looking for several thorough- 
ly experienced women teachers with 
special qualifications, for summer 
vacation positions in our field organi- 
zation. We are advertising this far in 
advance because we are looking for 
key people who do not ordinarily an- 
swer advertisements but who would 
be interested in a vacation position 
that offers from $500.00-$750.00 for 
the summer plus a highly profitable 
experience that will help you to ad- 
vancement in the teaching profession. 

Successful applicants must be 
women between the ages of 27 and 
40, have at least 3 years’ Normal 








F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
Compton Building, 1001 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ilinois 


VACATION POSITION OPEN 


$200.00 —$300.00 Per Month 
Expenses Guaranteed To One Who Qualifies 


School or College training with 3 or 
more years of teaching experience, 
Those whose teaching experience has 
been in the social studies or the sci- 
ences, or who have had experience 
with new type turriculum work, will 
be given preference. 

Please write .at'once stating age, 
education, teaching experience, busi- 
ness experience if any, the date your 
school closes, length of time you can 
work, and whether or not you are 
free to travel. We will arrange per- 
sonal interviews with those selected. 
All applications will be kept confi- 
dential and will be acknowledged. 




















Art Dept. 





Closing Day Souvenirs 


On Closing Day some tangible 
expression of regard and good 
wishes from the teacher to her 
pupils is essential. 
Souvenirs are designed for this 
purpose and are appropriate, 
inexpensive, and sure to please. 
Send 3 cents in stamps for sam- 
ples and illustrated circular. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


The Owen 














ne HAPPY PR 


- THE BIG 
SPRING PACKAGE 


is full of mew ideas about Nature, Birds, Flowers, 
Easter, May-Day, Mother’s Day, Farm, Cireus, Dutch 
and Japanese Dolls; Cut-outs, Stand-ups, Put- 
togethers, Patterns, Outlines, and New Spring Murals. 


As Popular as Ever, Only 50c Postpaid. 
60 Outline Pictures 


Simple, well-drewn, for drawing, ~~ Sy coloring. 
All favorite school subjects for art activities. all grades 
and rarel echeolse. Only 45c¢ postpaid. 


FAIRBAIRN ART CO. 
736 W. 173rd St., 





Dept. N, ” New York 
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EASTER IDEAS 


Have your classes make 
new and attractive Easter 
projects with the help of 

*“CRAYONEX CRAYONS 
AND 
“EVERYDAY ART 


PAPERS 
Wud 


for Problem and 
Idea Sheet Easter Projects”, 
5c for mailing. 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


seetep HAYES AVENUE . « 
see FIFTH AVENUE « - 









() 


SANDUSKY, OHIO 
NEW YORE CiTY 








The RED CAP and GOWN 


Is rapidly becoming recog- 
nized . as the authentic 
costume for 


EIGHTH GRADE 
COMMENCEMENT 
Samples and Rental Rates 
furnished on request. 
Dept. T.I. 
c. E. WARD 


New London, Ohio 


Originators of the Red Cap and Gown for Eighth 
Grade Commencement. 





The co. 


























FINELY 


peinreo WEDDING INVITATIONS 


or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 of either with 
two sets of envelopes for $4.75 ; 50 for $3.00 ; 25 
for $2.50. Printed in either engraver's scriptor 
text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: 
100 for $1.00; 50for$.75. Sendforfree samples. 


Wate your cogy gislaty aad mallte co with F o. to cover 


order 
he day received and sent to you prepaid. 


F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. | 








JUST FOR FUN 





FaTHER (to Sammy, coming home 


in a bedraggled condition): “Great 
Scott! How you do look!” 

Sammy: “Yes, Dad. I fell in a 
mud puddle.” 

FaTHER: “Wha-a-a-t! and with 
your new pants on!” 

Sammy: “I-I didn’t have time to 
take them off!” 

Boys’ Life. 


TeacHer: “Tom, give me three 
collective nouns.” 

Tom: “Flypaper, wastebasket and 
garbage can.” 


Tommy: “Dad, aren’t you driv- 
ing rather fast?” 

Dap: “You don’t want to be late 
for school, do you?” 

Tommy (thoughtfully): “No-o-o, 
but I would rather be late than ab- 
sent!” 


TeacHer: “What are the products 
of the West Indies?” 

Boy: “I don’t know.” 

TEacHER: “Come, come! Where 
do you get sugar from?” 

Boy: “We borrow it from our 
next-door neighbor.” 

Texas Outlook. 


“Aren’t some of the hats women 
wear absurd?” 

“Yes,” replied Miss Cayenne, “and 
yet when some people put them on 
they do look so appropriate.” 

Rochester Commerce. 


TeacHer: “Spell banana.” 

Mary: “B-a-n-a-n-a-n-a-n—Oh, 
teacher, I know how to spell it, but 
don’t know when to stop.” 


Onward. 


“Really, Johnny, your 
You must 


TEACHER: 
handwriting is terrible. 
learn to write better.” 

Jounny: “Well, if I did, you'd 
be finding fault with my spelling.” 

Boys’ Life. 


All through dinner Percy sat so 
silent that his parents at last began 
to wonder what was troubling him. 
“Father,” he said at last, “do school- 
teachers get paid?” 

“Of course they do, sonny,” 
plied his father. 

“Then it isn’t fair,” burst out the 
small boy indignantly. “Why should 
the teachers get paid when we kids do 
all the work?” Onward. 


Harry (age four): “What is the 
difference between a bicycle and a 
tricycle, Kenneth?” 

KENNETH (age six, with patron- 
izing air): “Why, don’t you know 
that? If a man takes the thing home 
to see how he likes it, it is a tricycle; 
but if he buys it outright, it is a 
bicycle.” Texas Outlook. 


TeacHer: “Joseph, what does the 
earth travel around?” 
JoserH: “The sun.” 


TeacHer: “Good. And now, 
James, what travels around the 
earth?” 


James: “Tramps.” 
Boys’ Life. 











WAS 
YOUR 
FACE 
RED 





the wrong word 
because you said: the wrong person at 


A VOlDembarrassment byusing YOU DON’T Say! 
—the handy, teasing, challenging booklet of 

more than 275 common errors in English corrected 

for popular use—approved by prominent A nna 

USE YOU DON’T SAY! yourself; buy a supply 
now for your pupils. YOU DON’T SAY !—s 

real help to those whose English is lax, a jolt to 

those who think they speak correctly. 

MA! your trial order at once for YOU DON’T 
SAY! at l0ceach with 6c for postage—or bet- 

ter, order 12 or more copies—we pay the postage ; 

150. copies for $9.00 ; we pay the postage, 


EDWARD H. HARRIS ORGANIZATION, 
540 N. Michigan Ave., Dept. 17, IMinois 
oO Ey 0c for one copy of YOU DON’T SAY! and 
ol I enclese $1. 20 for 12 copies of YOU DON’T SAY!, 

to pay pos’ 


O I enclose $9.00 for 150 copies of YOU DON’T SAY!, 
you to pay postage. 

















An Increase in Enrollment 
of Nearly 300% in Ten Years at 


SUMMER SESSION 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


The growing popularity of the Summer Session of 
Washington University is due to the broad selection 
of graduate, undergraduate and professional 
courses, carefully selected faculty, dormitory facil- 
ities on an attractive _— and the advantages 
of contact with a large city 
Classes from June 15 to July 24, 1986 
For Bulletin, Address Isidor Loeb, Director of 
Summer Session, Room 202, Duncker Hall, 


WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 
St. Louis, Missouri 





UNDERSTAND 
THE CHILD 


Give him a chance. You 
can help him with his 
problems and insure his 
success in life, 


Helen Randle’s Course 
Helen Randie, A888. Child Trainingand Care 


Fills a dae. need. The entire Montessori and 
Froebe ts ee any pe The most perfect 
correspondence course for teachers yet offered the 
profession. Beautifully illustrated. A few minutes’ 
study each day will reveal the importance and ad- 
vantages of this course. Write today for booklet 
giving outline and information. 


Helen Randle’s Home Study Courses *°22SunseiPe" 











Raise Money For Your Class 


Sell ‘‘ ADPENOO’’ School Name Pencils. Hundreds of Teachers 
by 


imprinted 
School Name for $2.60 postpaid. You sell for $7.20. Your 
profit $4.60. Send name of School today with money order for 
sample gross. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 











PRIMARY TEACHERS! 


A big package of art work for each day in March. 
Clever ready-made Early Spring, Bird, Flower, Dutch 
and other pictures and posters of colored paper with 

eardboard patterns attached. Let us help you, too. 
Send $1.00 bill with your order immediately. 


Primary Teachers Service, Box 53, Calumet City, Ill. 














Attention Teachers! 


If you want to quit teaching why not qualify for steady 
Government Job paying $105—$175 month tostart? Send 
for our questionnaire—find out what positions you ar 
qualified for. No obligations. Write immediately. 


INSTRUCTION SERVICE, 145, St. Louis, Me. 
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Educational Exhibits at 
San Diego Fair Notable 


Exhibits depicting the progress of 
education, which were prominently 
featured during the 1935 season of 
the California Pacific International 
Exposition, have been augmented for 
the 1936 season, already open and 
scheduled to extend through the 
coming summer. 

Advanced methods of instruction, 
as put into practice, and hobby dis- 
plays by California school children 
of various ages, were of interest to 
approximately one million visitors 
last year, according to Mrs. Vesta C. 
Muehleisen, director of the Palace of 
Education, one of the principal 
buildings of the exposition. 

San Diego’s spectacle is a creation 
of striking contrasts. Vast palaces 
of Spanish Renaissance and Spanish 
Colonial architecture, originally de- 
signed for the memorable Panama 
California Exposition of 1915, were 
renovated and enlarged for the pres- 
ent world’s fair, while numerous new 
buildings of modernistic appearance 
were added to house a multitude of 
displays. 

Because of its year-round tem- 
perate climate, its extraordinary 
number of sunny days, and its cool, 
rainless summer, San Diego seems to 
be an ideal setting for an enterprise 
of this kind. The countless man- 
made attractions of the exposition 
are enhanced also by the natural 
charms of 1400-acre Balboa Park, 
where it is held—one of the world’s 
loveliest garden spots. 





How Radio Vitalizes 
Rural Education 


The rural school has been greatly 
aided by the use of the radio as an 
integral part of the curriculum, ac- 
cording to outstanding agricultural 
leaders, whose views form the basis 
for a survey on “Radio and Rural 
Life” just completed by the Radio 
Institute of the Audible Arts. The 
survey was conducted to determine 
additional ways in which radio might 
serve the interests of the great rural 
audience. 

Edmund deS. Brunner, professor 
of education in Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, points out that 
the service of radio to all grades has 
been considerable in a time when de- 
clining budgets have reduced the 
normal program despite increasing 
enrollments. 

“A number of state college or uni- 
versity stations offer supplementary 
classroom broadcasts, majoring in 
subjects which are often perforce ex- 
cluded from the curriculum of the 
small rural school because of pressure 
on the time of the teacher,” Dr. 
Brunner explains. “Thus, music, 
nature study, character inspiration, 
current events, dramatic games were 
among the offerings utilized by up- 
wards of 50,000 listening school chil- 
dren in one state. With variations, 
this program is followed in a number 
of other states, in some of which the 
course selection is very broad.” 

Even typewriting, he adds, has 
been successfully taught to rural 
groups over the air. 





Portable Typewriters? 


HERE’S “THE BUY 
OF THE YEAR”... 


stanpano *49™ 


Probably the best valueCorona 
has ever offered, Not the most 
ive Corona, — on 
‘least expensive. But design 
about S ye ago for those 
who wanted practically “ev 
thing” for around $50. Only 
rtableso priced with famous 
Flo oating Shift and tamper- 
proof Touch Selector. Other 
Coronas, $37.50 to $67.50. Ask 
your dealer. Or send coupon. 







L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 

Desk 3, 719 E. Washington St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Please send me free copy of booklet checked 

0 Corona Standard $49.50 0 other Corona models. 








Name 
Address. City 
State. School. 





(All prices subject to revision) 
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A NEW COURSE | IN aioe EDUCATION 


SS oa 


Summer 5 Study” 9 S 


ii the scenic beauties and recreational delights of the land of 


ten thousand lakes while studying next summer. 


Minneapolis 


is the gateway to one of the Nation’s greatest summer playgrounds. 


Graduate Courses for Teachers 


with New Master's Degree for Course Work Only 
at the UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


These courses include Adult Education, Biology, Chemistry, Phys- 
ics, Mathematics, Sociology, Child Welfare, Industrial Education, 
Public Health, Home Economics, Physical Education, Play Pro- 


duction, Music and many others. 


Full credit toward Baccalau- 


reate or Advanced Degrees is given for summer work in all courses. 
All departments, laboratories and research facilities are open and 
at your service during the summer, 





Exceptional 
Advantages 
250 Selected Educators 
Special Lectures 
Plays and Excursions “two TERMS 
Sao si 600 Courses June 15—July 25 
. Se A Great Reference Library July 25—Aug. 29 
=. aa Advanced Degrees : a = 
= ~—=— 4 Moderate Fees poe to ate vo das om term 
= “ae ale Low Living Costs = ti nm td 1s 








Write for Complete Bulletin, Director of Summer Sessions, Dept. B, 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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APSCO CUTTER 





and pupils. 

















Apsco cutters have a 300% 
greater cutting clearance 
than ordinary cutters. 
Cutting Clearance is the knife-like edge 
which sharpens the pencil. The greater 
clearance in Apsco models makes pos- 
sible our famous slogan: “Apsco Cutters 


don’t scrape—they cut.” 


100 schools 
specify APSCO 


SHARPENERS 


Because: Apsco sharpeners for over 28 years have 
proved their economy in operation and performance 
\y ..-and because of their mechanical perfection, Apsco 
sharpeners increase class room efficiency, prevent pen- 

cil waste and conserve time for both the teacher 


Ask your supply house or write us for 


descriptive folder. 





The GIANT ... is unsurpassed, 


among the lowest - priced sharp- 
eners, for economical and reliable 
all-round performance. Celluloid 
or all-metal receptacle optional. 





Other Famous School Models: CHICAGO, 
PREMIER, ROUND POINT, WIZARD, 
DEXTER, DANDY. 

















AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO. 


58 EAST WASHINGTON ST. 


CHICAGO 














ee ane Tome 


Retna ate 





CONTINENTAL DIVIDE - Seen on Student Tours 


‘4 UNIVERSITY 
OF COLORADO, in the foothills of the 
Rockies, offers you unsurpassed oppor- 
tunities for combining summer study with 
recreation. Organized hikes and week- 
end outings; visits to glaciers and auto- 
mobile excursions to Rocky Mountain 
National Park; mountain climbing; moun- 
tain camp maintained for summer stu- 
dents. Altitude of one mile, within sight 
of perpetual snow, gives unexcelled cli- 
mate and stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 22 to July 24 
Second Term, July 27 to Aug. 28 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 
Law, Education, Home Economics, Busi- 
ness, Journalism, Art, and Music. Field 
courses in Geology and Biology. Maison 
Frangaise. Casa Espafiola, University 
Theater with special instruction in Dra- 
matic Production. Nursery, Demonstra- 
tion and Training Schools. Many special 
courses for teachers, supervisors and 
administrators. Special opportunities for 
graduate work. Organ recitals and pub- 
lic lectures. 


Vacation Railroad Rates 


Boulder Common Point from East and South 


University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


SEND TODAY for Complete Information 
Dean of the Summer Quarter (Dept. T) 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
Please send me the bulietins checked below: 
Summer Quarter Catalog 
Summer Recreation Bulietin—— 
Field Courses in Geology and Biology 
Graduate Schoo! Bulletin—— 








Name...... 


Street and No. 


City and State 


oes 





came as sew cae cha Gun eup axh.qom amma emul 









TEACHERS 
SPECIAL... 





5100 





ERE'S the perfect pencil combination for teach- 
Hes} You get one new type, Couto exter. double- 
pete Avrora, with one of black leads, 


and one gartcieee of red and 
erasers. Idea every teacher's 
checking, grading, drawing maki 


Hectogra ph leads sat! 


a ee, two 


Aurorois is the only sifu — 
isfactorily ur deer 


can’ t supply m5 send coupon Y below with 


‘ou the set at once postpaid. 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
Dept. iM-3, 1801 Foster Ave. 
Chicago, ttl. 


' I enclose Send me 


a 


celal I Penckere A groronrt hes an — | 


j above. Uniess fully sa 


tistled 
turn the set and my dollar will be: refunded. 


j Name 
| Address 





Pina 





HAMBURG PUPPET GUND, 92 Hawkins Ave., Wembure, we, ©. Y. 


Bnclosed is 50c. Please send Manual to 





ee 
Addrerna . odie eaenecoeqmenawecd 
KODAK ishing. Rolls developed and printed 
PMS. Secession ee 


MOEN PHOTO SERVICE, Box U-867, LaCrowe, Wis. 
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Pan American Day and Its Observance 


By presidential proclamation fixing 
April 14 as Pan American Day, the 
people of the United States are called 
upon “to observe the day with ap- 
propriate ceremonies, thereby giving 
expression to the spirit of continen- 
tal solidarity and to the sentiments 
of cordiality and friendly feeling 
which the government and people of 
the ‘United States entertain toward 
the peoples and governments of the 
republics of the American continent.” 

Observance of Pan American Day 
has also been proclaimed by the pres- 
idents of the twenty republics of 
Latin America. 

The bonds uniting the American 
republics become more evident and 
important each year, in commercial, 
social, and cultural relations. Pan 
American Day offers an unusual op- 
portunity to emphasize these rela- 
tions, by holding ceremonies or 
meetings in observance of the day. 

Schools, colleges, and universities, 
civic associations, women’s clubs, 
chambers of commerce, service clubs, 
and other groups observe Pan Amer- 
ican Day each year. 

To assist groups planning an ob- 
servance, the Pan American Union 
has for free distribution the material 
listed below. Some is intended pri- 
marily for elementary schools; some 
for high schools; and some for col- 
leges and adult groups. The mate- 
rial appropriate to each group is as 
follows: 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS: Nos. 2, 5, 
6, 8, 9, 11, 17, 18, 19, 20, 23, 24, 25. 
All this material may be obtained 
simply by ordering Group A. (Note: 
No. 21 also may be used in grades 
7 and 8 of an elementary school, 
—> intended for junior high 

) 


Hicu ScHoots: Nos, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, 7, 10, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 19, 20, 
21, 22, 26. All this material may be 
obtained by ordering Group B. 

COLLEGES AND ADULT GROUPS: 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 10, 12, 13, 26. 
All this material may be obtained by 
ordering Group C. 

Material may also be ordered indi- 
vidually, by number. 

1. Special Issue of the Bulletin of 
the Pan American Union. The Feb- 
ruary, 1936, issue of the Bulletin of 
the Pan American Union, dedicated 
to Pan American Day, contains arti- 
cles and other material helpful in 
formulating Pan American Day pro- 
grams. 

2. The Meaning of Pan American 
Day. An article on the origin and 
development of Pan American Day, 
including extracts from editorial 
comment in the press. 

3. Relations of the United States 
with Latin America. A discussion of 
the changes in the politico-economic 
policies of the United States toward 
Latin America in recent years. 

4. The Evolution of International 
American Conferences. The origin 
and development of the system of 
conferences on the American conti- 
nent, and of international coopera- 
tion among the twenty-one republics. 

5. Latin America at a Glance. A 
booklet summarizing important his- 
torical, geographical, commercial, 
and other data on all the Latin 
American republics. 


6. Flags and Coats-of-Arms of the 
American Nations, Historical sketch 
and brief description of the meanings 
of the flags and coats-of-arms of the 
twenty-one American republics. 

7. Pan American Student Clubs. 
An account of the Pan-American 
student club movement in the United 
States, 

8. Pan American Patriots. A se- 
ries of biographical sketches on na- 
tional heroes and distinguished fig- 
ures of the American republics. 
(Individually Printed; Specify Those 

Desired. ) 

a) Simon Bolivar, of Venezuela 

b) José Gervasio Artigas, of Uru- 

guay 

c) Benito Juarez, of Mexico 

d) Juan Rafael Mora, of Costa 

Rica 

e) Francisco Morazan, of Hon- 

duras 

f) Bernardo O'Higgins, of Chile 

g) Dom Pedro II, of Brazil 

h) Miguel Hidalgo y Costilla, of 


Mexico 

i) Alberto Santos Dumont, of 
Brazil 

j) Francisco de Miranda, of Ven- 
ezuela 


k) Domingo Faustino Sarmiento, 
of Argentina 

1) José Bonifacio de Andrada e 
Silva, of Brazil 

m) José Hipolito Unanue, of Peru 

n) Miguel Larreinaga, of Nicara- 


gua 

0) José Marti, of Cuba 

p) Antonio José de Sucre, of Bo- 

livia 

q) José de San Martin, of Argen- 

tina 

9. Latin America at Play. De- 
scription of the national fiestas of 
various Latin American countries, 
together with an account of popular 
sports, games, and other pastimes. 

10. Economic Ties Linking the 
Americas. An analysis of some of 
the basic factors in the mutual eco- 
nomic dependence of the United 
States and the nations of Latin 
America. 

11. Economic Gifts of America to 
the World. Description of various 
products which have been found or 
grown in the Americas, the use of 
which has spread over the world. 

12. Seeing the Other Americas. A 
description of some of the principal 
attractions for toyrists in the Latin 
American republics. 

13. A Glance at Latin American 
Civilization. An outline of the ele- 
ments which have influenced the de- 
velopment of the countries of Latin 
America. 


PLAYs AND PAGEANTS 


14. Simon Bolivar, the Liberator. 
A pageant drama, by Barbara Ring 
(1% hours). 

15. Pan America. A pageant, by 
Grace Swift (30 minutes). 

16. Pan America Speaks. A pag- 
eant, by Mabel Kunkel (11/4 hours). 

17. Christ of the Andes. A play, 
by Mrs. Eleanor Holston Brainard 
(15 minutes; sixth grade level). 

18. “Viva Pan America.” A play, 
by pupils of Kern Avenue School, 
Los Angeles, written under direction 
of Helena G. Niégosch (45 minutes). 

(Continued on page 11) 





lOWA."2:" TESTS 


Standardized for Grades 6, 7, and § 


AVAILABLE FOR NATION-WIDE Use 
MARCH 30TH 








Test A: 
Test B: 
Test C: 
Test D: 


Silent Reading 

Vocabulary, Study Skills 
Basic Language Skills 
Basic Arithmetic Skills 





Write for Prices, Descriptive Folder, 
and General Test Catalogue 


Bureau of Educational Research 
and Service 
Extension Division, University of lowa 
lowa City 








aie Latest Books 
















A.5. BARNES &, COMBARY 
r 
67 st. 44 th ‘St. Ni New York 









é dolin, Guitar, Banjo, Organ 
Saxophone Clarinet. Les Low cost; eas: ~~ 4-2 pag 











PLAYS 


The 1936 Supplement to FRENCH’S Catalogue of 
Plays is now ready for distribution. It describes 
five hundred new plays of distinction for all ocea- 
sions. Send for your free copy today. 

SAMUEL FRENCH 
25 West 45th St., 
811 West 7th St., 


New York 
Los Angeles. 














| 25 APPLICATION $] 9 


On genuine Moentone Nati 
Known Superior Qu: 
copies, application size Dex3% 
} anteed, Send good photo or 


Original returned u 

day ; 

& MOEN PHOTO SERVICE _| 
Box 867-1, LaCrosse, Wis. 











OWEN CATALOG FREE! 


Send today for your copy of this new 
handy-size catalog which fully describes 
the complete Owen line of books, pic- 
tures, etc., for teachers and schools. A 
postcard willdo. Address 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 














dong 
BASTIAN BROS. CO. 


82 sastian st06. ROCHESTER, HT on 









M Teachers can buy these pins of us 7 
tities at low 
Waite fr Zepage catalog A pm 

and pins. 


C. K. GROUSE CO., 67 Bruce Ave., North Authere, Ham Mass. 


THE ASSEMBLY SERVICE ef 27." 


YEAR ROUND PLAYS, $1.00; PLAYS yon on Urea 
GRADES, $1.00. Send $1. 00 for either 
ume to Assembly Service, Box 284, Dansville,N.Y: 


OFFER 
KODAK FILMS—$? eee 
DEVELOPED 5c, prints 2 cents each. 
| MOSER & SON, Dept.32, Walnut Hills, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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LEARN MUSIC 


in Your Qwn Home 


This Z45Y Way 


Yes, you can actually learn 
to play your favorite instru- 
ment right in your own home 
this amazing short-cut way! 
No expensive teacher — no 
tiresome scales and exercises 





—no confusing theories, You 
jearn at home, in your spare . 
time, at a cost of only a few 
centsaday. Every stepis as 


clear as A B C—and before 
you know it you are playing real tunes by note. 

Send for free 
FREE BOOK Ssn3,°° ~_ A ~ Th se exiain, our a. = 


ese 
e study course fay Ro instrument pre . Instru- 
ments pplied whem needed, cash or credit. 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 63 Brunswick Bidg., New York, N.Y. 











Brand New sit 173 
Bes. Nabbed 


your old typewriter sale. 
International Typewriter Exchange, 














Art in the ‘fatagvated Pregvem 


by Margaret F. Schaeffer Glace, M.A. 
Supervisor of Art, Training School, 
State Teachers College, Shippensburg, Pa. 


Price, $1.35 postpaid 
Address the author 


VE YOUR PLAYING 


“*If you play the piano(classical music), 
send for remarkable /re¢ booklet show- 

















ing how you may greatly improve your 

playing through mental-muscular co- 

ordination as used by famous pianists. No obligation.” 
BROADWELL STUDIOS 

Dept. 261-C, Bendix Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 














Teachers—Vacation or Permanent—represent 


The NEW How and Why Library 


—$12.80. Terms as low as $1.00 monthly 
—Average 2 orders daily; pays $3300 
per year. Travel or Local. 


The L. J. BULLARD CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


APPLICATION $4 .00 
30 PHOTOS *] Vv 


Finest real photo copies, size 2%4x3%, 
made from any photograph. Original 
returned unharmed. Get the best. 
Money returned if not satisfied. 
Prompt Service. 
OLIVE BROS. 
Willmar, Minnesota 


Golden Book of Favorite Songs 


Suitable for schools of all kinds and for assembly 
and community singing. Contains 202 of the 
world’s best songs, 192 with music. pages. 
Durable “rope bristol” covers. Price, 20c per 
copy, postpaid. 12 or more copies, 15c per copy, 
postpaid. 100 copies or more, shipped to one ad- 
dress, $13.00 per hundred, NOT PREPAID. 


F. A, OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 
Save Time, Labor.—?mat Youn Own Paocaaus, 





























What about JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
COMMENCEMENT? our volume, Junior High 


ree P vies i. cotaiee three plays designed ed en ater 


bers. OLLAR f: 
ASSEMBLY SERVICE, Box 254, Dansville N.Y, 


Washington Boulevard Hospital 


AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL OF NURSING. Three year stady, 
ei sight he our duty, nee ge quarters. Requirements, High 

ol Diploma. Free Tuition, tenance. Write for Bulletin 
te » St PERINTENDENT OF NURSES. Dept. N.1., 2449 Washington 
Blvd. , Chi cago, Il. 








Rolls Developed Double Weient mF 
Professional Enlargements and 8 guaranteed 

Never Fade Perfect Tone Prints - - - - - Coin 
RAYS PHOTO SERVICE, La Crosse, Wisconsin 


SONG with monte i for school parties 


and entertaining parents. 
UNIVERSITY scaune.eal 468 4th Ave., New York 


Sample 10 cents. 
THE INSTRUCTOR 
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Pan American Day and 
Its Observance 


(Continued from page 10) 


MIscELLANEOUS MATERIAL 


19. Outline of Ceremonies Using 
Flags of the 21 American Republics. 
(Includes a list of firms from which 
flags may be purchased.) 

20. Typical Pan American Day 
Programs. A description of pro- 
grams which have been presented by 
elementary and high schools in past 
years. 

21. Panamericana. A study proj- 
ect by Norman H. Whitehead. Out- 
line for a group study program in 
grades 7-9, covering the commerce, 
transportation, climate, natural re- 
sources, history, geography, etc., of 
the American republics. 

22. Bibliographies on Pan Ameri- 
can Topics. 

23. List-of Juvenile Books on Latin 
America. With notations as to the 
ages for which the books are suitable, 
and names. of publishers. 

24. Our Friends in the South. An 
account of how Latin American stu- 
dents show their friendship for the 
United States. 

25. A School Which Unites Two 
Countries. The story of the Artigas 
School in Paraguay, named for the 
national hero of Uruguay. 

26. Sources for Latin American 
Music. Brief lists of songs, orches- 
tra and band arrangements, and col- 
lections of songs, which may be pur- 
chased in the United States. 

All of the foregoing material will 
be distributed free of charge by the 
Pan American Union. For the fol- 
lowing music publications, a charge 
is made, as indicated. 

27. National Anthems of the 
American Republics. Arrangement 
for piano of excerpts from the na- 
tional anthems of the 21 American 
republics. Especially adaptable for 
use in ceremonies involving the dis- 
play of the flags. (See No. 19 above.) 
Price 25 cents. 

28. National Anthems of the 
American Republics. Arrangements 
for six-piece orchestra (piano, first 
and second violins, viola, cello, and 
bass) of excerpts from the national 
anthems. (Includes. No. 27, and 
like it is adaptable for ceremonies. ) 
Price, 50 cents. 

Address all requests and orders to: 

Pan American Union, 
Washington, D.C. 


A Textbook Exhibit 


An exhibition of American school- 
books, from the eighteenth century 
to the present, together with a group 
of prints of early school scenes, was 
held recently in the public library of 
Newark, New Jersey. Among the 
seven hundred volumes lent for the 
exhibition “were rare and early edi- 
tions of the New England Primer, 
Noah Webster’s Blue Back Speller, 
Lindley Murray’s Grammar and 
Reader, the McGuffey Readers, Jed- 
idiah Morse’s Geographies, a group of 
the Peter Parley books, and Mrs. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Geography. 
The exhibition was made possible by 
loans from 150 persons in all parts 
of the country. 





FREE BOOKS 


FOR THE SCHOOL 
WHILE THEY LAST 


ONE BOOK ONLY to a customer with any order for study pictures, of $1.10 or more 


“Your bird friends and how to win them.” More of these books published than any other bird 
book. Libraries report it the most instructive book in their files. 








NATURAL 


You may order 30 water birds, 30 
wood birds, 30 prairie birds, 30 
tropical birds, or any other birds 
selected from list we will send 
you on request, 

American children know only a 
few of our native birds by sight. 
Their future happiness will be 
greater with this knowledge 
taught through Dodson’s study 
pictures. Mr. Dodson is a world 
renowned bird naturalist, who 
solved many problems regarding 
our beautiful song birds. 


“Dodson’s Color Book for Children.” 
book showing 15 Beautiful Town and Country Birds 
in natural colors and shadow gray pictures of same 
birds for coloring—full instructions for which are 
given. . Birds alone sell for 74 cents. 

DODSON’S no paste 
stickers that holds 200, 7 x 9 prints. Preserves your 
picture collection, in library book form. 


Teachers Thrilled by Children’s Interest 
Dodson’s Industrial Study Pictures 


Better than Motion Pictures as each operation can 
be studied and analyzed separately. 


Just Like Visiting Actual Industries 





Sugar from Cane to Table 


Large 9 x 12 


scrap book with gummed 


Most instructive and interesting 
industrial pictures ever printed. 
Class work made extremely inter- 
esting—builds a pictorial library. 
LARGE 6X9 PICTURES 


8 of Marble—Quarry to Mason.....20 
15 of Coffee—Plantation to Pot.....40 
16 of Cotton—Plantation to Gar- 

ment 5 
20 of Cament—Rock to Buiidi ng... BO 
15 of Sugar—Cane to Tabie 40 

8 of Granite—Quarry_ to ‘Bias n...20 
14 of Silk—Worm to Fabr 35 
15 ot Wool—Sheep to Gaswsat.. 40 
12 of Coal—Mine to Stove . 25 
16 of Flour—-Wheat to Bread.......50 
28 of Steel—Mine to Product.........65 
20 of Linen—Flax to Sheets 55 
12 of Rubber—tTree to Auto..... .25 
24 of Copper— Mine to_Uses ...60 
20 of Paper—Rags to Books......... 50 
12 of Lumber——-Tree to House 26 


Order Now—Free Books Limited. Write for free list of color pictures available 


JOSEPH H. DODSON CO., 29 Harrison St., Kankakee, Ill. 


Natural Colored Pictures also of Animals, Plants, Flowers, Fruits, Insects, Fish, American Indians, and Noted Paintings 





t home — in spare time. Many overcome 
“ “gtage-fright,”’ gain self-confidence and in- 
crease qanits this easy way. Write 
or free booklet How to Work Won- 

on ween Wor Words and uirementa, 








Tell Me Your Probiems 
AA perecnal, se rvice that more and more teachers ere finding 
i <f- yp In solving knotty problems that constantly coles 
in the school room. For information write: 


MAUDE E. BIRKEY, 325 W. Peru St., Princeton, Ili. 














NO LET-UP FOR TEACHER 


| Reports to make out, examination papers 


to correct, assemblies to attend... there’s 
no let-up for teacher from the minute 
school opens till long after it closes! 

How can you keep such pressure from 
frazzling your nerves? 

One of the best ways in the world is to 
eliminate nerve-driving caffeine from your 
diet. But giving up caffeine doesn’t mean 
giving up coffee! For there’s a fine coffee 
... delicious as any you ever used...that’s 


| Real ap All Coffee - Fine Coffee 
% Caffeine-Free 


% free of nerve-destroying caffeine. It’s 
Kellogg’s Kaffee-Hag Coffee .. . a blend 
of the best Brazilian and Colombian 
beans, with the caffeine out and all the 
flavor in! 

Get a can of Kaffee-Hag Coffee today. 
Make it good and strong. Perk twice as 
long as ordinary coffee. Then drink all 
you want and notice how much better you 
feel... how much easier it is to keep calm 
through busy, hurried days. 





KELLOGG CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send trial can (not a sample) of 
Kaffee-Hag Coffee. I enclose 15c. | (15) INNS 


Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 


Street 








City. State. on 


Il 
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FREE DEMONSTRATION SHOWS THE WAY TO 
BETTER DAYS. FOR TEACHERS 


Are you fully informed about the new technique of teaching which makes the school- 
room a happier place for both teacher and pupils? This revolutionary change is 
based upon duplication of teaching material, which reaches its highest development 
in the Mimeograph Process. If you are now depending upon the oral method, you 
will be amazed to learn of the benefits to be gained with Mimeographed lesson sheets 
and other modern teaching aids. By this new method, teacher help is conveyed to 
students with greater certainty and every student gets full benefit. The large class 
ceases to be a problem and each student is enabled to advance according to capa- 
bility. Everywhere results are the same—swifter progress for pupils, better days for 
the teacher. May we tell you and show you how the Mimeograph can make your 
work easier, more pleasant, and more effective? Write A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 

Free to teachers. We have prepared a special demonstration to show 

teachers how the Mimeograph will help them. This can be arranged at your 


convenience and without placing you under the least obligation. For full 
particulars, address Educational Department, A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


MIMEOGRAPH 
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HB HOW happily we welcome the advent of spring 
when we live in those latitudes where snow and 


UUR 
EDITORIAL 


PAGE 


M@ ANOTHER harbinger of spring, and one 
which we welcome joyfully, is the return of the 


i nt EI 


a ice have reigned supreme for so many months! The birds after their winter stay in warmer climates. 
first crocus comes as a harbinger of the balmy days The “honk, honk” of wild geese overhead quickens 
which we are sure will follow before too long a our pulse as once again we are aware that the sap 
time. This is the season when one recognizes that a is beginning to run in the willows and that before 
change of scene is good for us all, and that during —_long tiny green shoots will make their appearance. 
the next vacation period there will surely be the To prove our interest in birds and in studying 
opportunity for a trip to “new ports and happy _ their life habits, we might well provide for their 
places.” arrival. Houses made of well-weathered wood or 

The travel stories which we are publishing in bark will be appreciated; birdbaths will likewise be 
THE INstrRucTOoR during the spring months, win- welcomed; but even more desirable than either will 
ners of prizes in our annual travel contest, aresoin- be a supply of food made easily available on the 
triguing that we cannot help being enthusiastic __ cold, blustery days of spring. 
about the possibilities of travel. Who would not Most of us know that bird life should be pro- 
feel the urge to go afar after reading what Mabel tected, but much educational work still remains to 
Wells has to say in this issue in “Around the World be done. If we were to sum up the contributions 
in Seventy Days”? Not only does she make us real- _— of the birds to our daily welfare we would make a 
ize that such a trip is within the range of possibility, special effort to guard against marauders the nests 
but she sees so many interesting things and observes which may have been built near our homes, and to 
them all with such an open mind that we feel the _ provide as many attractions as possible to encourage 
importance, in fact the necessity, of broadening birds to live near by. 
our horizon lines. The port need not be too strange Considered solely from an economic standpoint, 
or the land too distant for it to bring color and _birds are of tremendous importance, but added to 
interest to our daily round. this vital fact is the sheer enjoyment which they 

It is never too early to plan for that vacation trip. bring us. The beauty of their song, the gorgeous- 
The evenings that stretch forth between Marchand _ness of their plumage, the marvel of nest building, 
June provide an excellent time for the perusal of their many interesting characteristics, all combine 
fascinating books of travel, maps, and descriptive to add pleasure to the spring and summer months. 
literature. When we have the incentive far enough 
in advance we often find it possible to remake our 
budgets, should that be necessary, so that we may ‘ 
plan to see new sights in other places, even though 
we may not all go around the world in seventy days. Manacinc Eprror 
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Around the World in Seventy Days 


MABEL H. WELLS 


Teacher of Art, Roosevelt Junior High School, New Brunswick, New Jersey 
Winner of First Prize, Travel Abroad Group, 1935 Descriptive Contest 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


Dear HELEN: 


Just three months have gone by since 
you waved to me from the pier in New 
York, and here I am settled at home again. 
The time may have seemed short to you, 
but I feel as if enough gayety, thrills, en- 
chantment, and romance had been crowd- 
ed into the summer to give me memories 
for a lifetime. I want to share these 
memories with you because you love 
strange tales of far-off places, and I know 
that your interest in my wanderings has 
always been keen. 

Who would have believed that a trip 
like this could be made possible—around 
the world in seventy days, out-Verne-ing 
Jules himself? With our mind’s eye look- 
ing ahead to the Mediterranean and the 
Orient, the Atlantic crossing was in the 
nature of a cruise-cocktail, to whet our 
appetites for the wonders to come. It 
was not until we had changed to another 
ship at Southampton and were steaming 
out past the smooth, sunlit downs of the 
Isle of Wight that we felt the great ad- 
venture really beginning. 

It was an adventure merely to be on a 
great Orient-bound liner; with her proud 
heritage of achievement, to watch the lit- 
tle brown Goanese lascars at work in their 
blue blouses and red hats, to revel in the 
sunsets, to sing and dance and play games 
and read and loaf on deck through the 
long, lazy, carefree days. Being the only 
Americans on board, our party felt a bit 


comet 
me OF 


A Snake Charmer in Morocco, memper 
of a Picturesque Group 


l4 


Water ‘axis at Port Said, Northern 
Entrance to the Suez Canal 


Sports Committee aboard Our Cruise Ship—All British 
except the Author, Who Is Second from the Left 


strange at first, but we soon became ac- 
quainted with our British shipmates and 
found them delightfully friendly. 

The third morning saw us steaming 
slowly past the gaunt, forbidding hills of 
Morocco, finally dropping anchor in the 
harbor of Tangier. Our stay in the vari- 
ous ports was limited to the time neces- 
sary to load and unload mail and freight, 
so we learned early in the game not to 
waste a moment of our precious “shore 
leave.” We acquired a white-robed Arab 
guide, Mustapha by name, who took us 
for a leisurely ramble through the mar- 
kets and shops, followed by a more ener- 
getic climb among the steep streets of the 
Kasbah. Each doorway, each alley, each 
twist of the narrow streets gave us intri- 


aK 


In Ceylon We Saw Elephants Bathing 
in the Rivers 


The White-robed Mustapha, Our Arab 
Guide in Tangier 


guing glimpses of a life mysterious and re- 
mote from our Western ideas. Later in 
the afternoon we found Gibraltar a great 
contrast, a neat, white, flower-gardened 
English town at the base of the Rock. 

A voyage like this, in which one’s senses 
feel the impact of widely differing civil- 
izations, would be unbearable, leaving the 
mind in a turmoil of hazy recollections, 
if it were not for the saving grace of days 
at sea in between. The ship became a sec- 
ond home to us, full of the luxury of 
familiar things, to which we returned 
grateful for time in which to sort out our 
impressions, and grateful for space—rest- 
ing our eyes with cool, blue horizons. 

Because of these intervals, which en- 
abled us to gain a true perspective, each 
port visited by us 
stands out clearly in 
our memory, sharply 
individual in __ its 
own frame of sky 
and sea. Marseilles, 
with its modern 
shops, its broad bou- 
levards, its open-air 
cafés, was as French 
as Paris. We saw the 
tall, sinister houses of 
the Old Port, we 
drove along the 
Corniche Road, we 
leaned on the para- 
pet of the Chateau 
d’If and gazed, as the 
Count of Monte 
Cristo might have 
done, at the pano- 
rama of the city, 
dominated by that 
ancient sailor’s bea- 


con, the hill of 
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Men in Chosen (Korea) Wear White 
Clothing and High Hats 


Notre Dame de la Garde. And 
nothing will dim the memory of 
the moment when, after a day 
of strenuous sight-seeing, tired 
and hungry, we sat down to a 
steaming dish of. bouillabaisse! 
It is Marseilles’ famous fish-and- 
lobster concoction, and well de- 
serves its reputation. 

We came into the harbor of 
Malta after dark, a couple of 
days later, but my remembrance 
of those white-walled fortifica- 
tions will perhaps be all the more 
vivid for seeing them under 
the unearthly radiance of a huge gold- 
en moon. 

It was well that we had the moon at 
this time, for only two nights afterward 
we heard the heart-stopping cry of “Man 
overboard!” The captain immediately 
turned the ship in a wide circle, sent out a 
boat, and cruised back and forth over the 
course until the man was located and res- 
cued. It was a First Class passenger who, 
when he had recovered enough to stand 





Diamond Head, Honolulu, Rising from the Sea beyond 


the Gay Beach Umbrellas of Waikiki 
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Marco Polo Bridge, from Genghis Khan’s 
P 





In Rickshas at the American Legation, Peiping, China— 


the Author (at Right) with a Friend 


We saw town houses of rajahs and maha- 
rajas, burning ghats, huge hotels, ancient 
temples,- and modern. office buildings, 
all against a background of waving 
palm trees—with brown-skinned, white- 
turbaned humanity everywhere. After 
a long day, surfeited with sights, sounds, 
and smells, we were glad to climb the 
gangplank, watch Bombay recede into the 
distance, and turn our eager eyes toward 
Ceylon. 

We expected much of this tropical isle. 
We wanted to see water buffalo, terraced 
rice fields, elephants bathing in the riv- 
ers, tea plantations, spice trees, thatched 
villages, coconut palms! They were all 
there, surrounded by 





alace, Peiping 


an additional shock, was fined $500 for 
delaying a mail boat two hours! 

This affair formed the main topic of 
conversation until we reached Port Said 
at the entrance to the Suez Canal. As the 
Canal is eighty-seven and a half miles 
long, and no ship may travel faster than 
five and a half miles an hour, we had 
plenty of time for observation. You 
might think such an experience would be 
monotonous, but we found it particularly 
thrilling to be in this famous 
stretch of water with the 
shores slipping steadily past 
—Asia on the one hand and 
Africa on the other. 

It was warm, but nothing 
in comparison with the blast 
of sizzling heat which met 
us in the Red Sea. Not un- 
til we had paused at Aden, 
rounded the southern point 
of Arabia, and picked up 
the southwest monsoon, did 
we have any relief. 

Four delightful cruising 
days brought us to Bombay, 
a city of infinite variety. 





A Stone Lantern in a Lovely Japanese 
Garden at Tokyo 


Sa 


an atmosphere of 
ineffable _balminess, 
covered with the 
bluest of skies, and 
edged with a border 
of lacy surf. It is 
easy to grow lyrical 
over the beauties of 
Ceylon, where time 
seems nothing at all 
and leisure is ev- 
erything, the home 
of a happy and gen- 
tle people to whom 
speed and efficiency 
are things to be won- 
dered at but not 
emulated. Motor- 
cars for the Euro- 
peans, but oxcarts 
for the Sinhalese! 

Penang is similar- 
ly languorous in ef- 
fect, except that 
everything seems to 
be accentuated. The vegetation is more 
luxuriant, the palms grow taller and closer 
together, the temples are more exotic, 
the very air is heavier and more cloy- 
ing. We were rather relieved to get away 
from Penang. We knew how Ulysses 
must have felt on the island of the lotus- 
eaters! 

It is possible to go down by rail or by 
motor to Singapore on the tip of the 

(Continued on page 82) 





A Stop on Our A lane Trip across the United States— 


Baggage Being Checked at Cheyenne 
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“Courtyard of a Dutch House”—Pieter de Hooch 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 


‘Formerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 


@ WHAT a pleasant glimpse of a 


Dutch courtyard of long ago we 
have in this picture! See the plants 
growing in the bed by the brick wall 
at the right. Overhead we see the tops 
of trees. A large vine, perhaps a rose- 
bush, has grown up in one corner, and 


then climbed over the roof. We get 


a glimpse of a grapevine, too, as it’ 


spreads above the’ entrance of the 
courtyard. A passageway leads to the 
sunny street outside. 

How clean the yellow bricks of the 
yard look. The wooden bucket and 
broom that we see have evidently been 
used recently. Who could have been 
scrubbing with them? Was it the 
woman that stands in the passageway 
looking out at the street? Or was it 
the woman who, with a little girl, is 
coming down the steps at the right? 

We wonder what the little girl may 
have in her apron. The woman is 
carrying a bowl very carefully. Does 


Questions 


Why did Pieter de Hooch have the 
most important figures coming down 
the steps? Why did he have a dark 
background behind them? Why does 
the woman hold the child’s hand? 

Is this the home of a wealthy fam- 
ily? Do the people who live here take 
good care of the place? 

Why didn’t the artist paint the 
skirt of the woman in the hall as 
bright a red-orange as the bricks or 
shutter? What would it do to the 
picture if the girl had on a bright blue 
dress? 

Can you find the artist’s signature? 
When did he paint the picture? 


6 


The Picture 

it hold milk or cheese? Do you sup- 
pose the child came to borrow some- 
thing? Perhaps that is why the broom 
has been laid down for a few minutes. 
If we look very carefully we can see 
at the right some brick steps that lead 
up to an open door. These steps lead 
to a storeroom where food and milk 
are kept. ) 

The artist, Pieter de Hooch, painted 
a beautiful picture called ““The Store- 
room.” 
shows a woman handing a little girl a 
jug of milk. They make one think of 
the woman and child that we see com- 
ing out of the storeroom here. 

Pieter de Hooch liked best to paint 
pictures about Dutch home life. Most 
of them are interiors, that is, views 
seen inside the house. But, instead of 
showing just one room, he usually has 
an open door through which we see 
other parts of the house. Sometimes 
it is a passageway or a hall. 


You may have seen it. It 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON 


The Artist 


@ THE story of Pieter de Hooch’s life is 

brief, and, were it not for some very fine 
work and his membership in the Painters’ 
Guild of St. Luke at Delft, we would have 
only a scant record of his existence. : 

He was born in Rotterdam, Holland, about 
1630. His art training as a youth was very 
meager, for his father could not afford much 
of an education for him. It is thought that 
he studied with Nicholas Berchem in Amster- 
dam. It was not until later that he was in- 
fluenced by Rembrandt’s great power in the 
rendering of light and shade—a characteristic 
which we find in de Hooch’s finest work, 

For several years he was painter and “serv- 
ant” to Justus de la Grange, a wealthy mer- 
chant of Leyden and The Hague. 

After 1655, when de Hooch moved to 
Delft, his best work appeared. At the Guild 
of St. Luke he formed a warm friendship with 
Nicolas Maes and Jan Vermeer, and became 
one of the revolutionizers of Dutch art. 

(Continued on page 7%) 


In this picture how much more we 
can see because of the little hallway 
that leads to the street. The woman 
who stands looking out seems to be en- 
joying it. How beautifully the artist 
has planned the curve of the arched 
door to the courtyard, so that through 
it we can see the curve of the front 
door and the curve that marks the 
door across the street. All through 
the picture are lines that echo one an- 
other. 

The artist loved warm, rich colors, 
He painted his pictures when there 
was plenty of sunshine. The shadows 
in this picture help us to feel the 
brightness of soft warm reds and yel- 
lows, and the rich blue-greens of the 
trees and the woman’s skirt. 

Pieter de Hooch painted another 
picture of a courtyard which has the 
same name as the picture we are 
studying. Both paintings are hanging 
in the National Gallery of London. 


Activities 

Write the story that this picture 
tells you. Describe what you think 
is most attractive about the court- 
yard. Tell what the little girl and the 
woman must have gone to the store- 
room to get. 

Look at other pictures by de Hooch 
which show interiors of Dutch homes. 
Discuss what colors he liked best. 

Paint a picture of a room in your 
home. Plan it so that it shows part 
of another room, a hall, or a porch. 

Watch sunshine and see what hap- 
pens to the room when it streams in. 
Paint a picture which shows sunshine 
coming through a door or window. 
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Courtesy, National Gallery, London 


MINIATURE REPRODUCTIONS «= “Courtyard of a Dutch House” 


Other miniature reproductions of this subject will be found on page 28 
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Background Materials 
for Unit Activities 


WILLARD-A. HEAPS 


Head Librarian and Director of Library Training, State Teachers College, Kutztown, Pennsylvania 


MH ACTIVITY work provides the pupil 

with varied, interesting, and worth- 
while undertakings, variously referred to 
as projects, activities, or units, by partici- 
pating in which the pupil grows in the 
acquisition of certain desired learnings. 
- This method of teaching, now widely ac- 
cepted, makes the child and his personal- 
ity the crux and center of all educational 
effort. 

For many years, teachers in large school 
systems have been able to carry out such 
activities, but, in recent times, this meth- 
od of teaching and learning has found its 
way into even the smallest of schools. 
Teachers have suddenly been encountered 
with a need for more information in re- 
gard to procedure and sources of mate- 
rials. Because there has been a “flood of 
print,” some good and some bad, some ex- 
perimental and some proved by successful 
practice, this article is designed to point 
out to teachers using the activity method 
the best sources for the various materials 
needed. 

None of the sources listed is prohibitive 
from the standpoint of expense and use- 
fulness. Many are commonly found in 
average-sized public libraries, as well as 
in medium-sized school libraries. All are 
to be found in the larger educational and 
public libraries. A knowledge of basic 
materials and source books should reveal 
to the conductor of activity projects an 
amazing amount of material of inesti- 
mable value. 


@ SHOULD any teacher wish to famil- 
iarize herself more thoroughly with 


the new trend in education and its mod- ° 


ern theories, The Child-Centered School, 
by Harold O. Rugg and Ann Shumaker 
(World Book), should be of great inter- 
est, for it is a provocative discussion of 
the pupil-participation trend. As a state- 
ment of the modern educational creed, it 
is unexcelled. 

The Thirty-Third Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, Part II, contains a more tangible ac- 
count of the movement, with comments 
and criticisms from ‘educational leaders 
both in universities and in the field. The 
chapter on “Definition of the Activity 
Movement Today,” by Dr. William H. 
Kilpatrick, is more than excellent. 
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HM FIVE types of materials will usually 
be needed for a definite. activity. 

1. Books—both adult treatments of the 
subjects for adaptation by the teacher, 
and children’s books for use in correlative 
work in language and literature. 

2. Pamphlets or other unbound mate- 
rial, such as circulars, leaflets, brochures, 
* folders, and mimeographed mate- 
rial. 

3. Magazine articles in both adults’ 
and children’s periodicals, professional as 
well as general. 

4. Correlative poems, plays, and songs. 

§. Pictures and varied illustrative ma- 
terials. 

To obtain the best results, all these ma- 
terials should be available. Not every 
teacher, however, is informed on sources 
for them, hence this discussion. 


H NATURALLY, the first requisite for 
the activity teacher is a thorough 
knowledge of the subject matter which 
she is to adapt to her classroom needs. 
The United States Catalog and its month- 
ly and annual cumulations, the Cumula- 
tive Book Index, list the most recent 
publications in any field or subject. This 
list is not selective, and serves only as a 
source of all book materials in print. 
While children’s books are included in 
the sources mentioned above, there is no 
basis for judgment as to relative merits of 
several titles to be purchased or used in 
thé classroom. ‘The standard catalogue 
of children’s books most favored by li- 
brarians, which should be in every chil- 
dren’s library as a basic buying list, is 


‘The Children’s Catalog, compiled by 


Minnie Earl Sears (Wilson), with its an- 


nual supplements, which are now four in 
number. This is a dictionary catalogue 
of 4100 books with analysis of an addi- 
tional 880 volumes. All material is listed 
under author, title, and subject. 

Since the books are included on the ba- 
sis of carefully selected library and per- 
sonal lists, they represent the choice of 
specialists in the field. The greater per- 
centage of titles are annotated with notes 
as to subject matter and some Critical 
comment, making the catalogue of great 
value. The grades in which each book 
may be used to the best advantage are also 
indicated. 

Magazine articles present an important 
source of information, for many and va- 
ried are the treatments and side lights 
on unit topics. The standard source for 
periodical material is the Readers Guide 
to Periodical Literature, with its semi- 
monthly and monthly issues indexing 
more than a hundred selected periodicals 
of a general nature. However, teachers 
will find the Education Index, published 
monthly for the nine school months, of 
greater value, for it lists, very completely, 
the contents of over 130 educational pe- 
riodicals. "THE INsTRUCTOR is thorough- 
ly indexed in this publication. 

Under the headings of Children’s Poet- 
ry, Children’s Plays, Children’s Songs, and 
Children’s Stories may be found much 
important material, many items of which 
appear in THE INstRucToR. A unit on 
birds would be helped by the location of 
“Bird Migration,” “Keepers of the Great 
American Zoo,” “A Unit of Work on 
Birds,” “Bird Study—A Unit for May,” 
“Bird Observations,” and “The Birds’ Re- 
turn,” which are among the materials on 
birds which have appeared in this period- 
ical. Professional articles as well as ac- 
counts of children’s work are indexed. 

Pamphlets and unbound material offer 
many possibilities, but the sources for ob- 
taining them are often unknown to 
teachers. A publication for librarians en- 
titled The Vertical File Service Catalog 
(Wilson) , which has been published since 
1932, often reveals much inexpensive or 
free material. This is a monthly anno- 
tated subject list of pamphlets, maps, 
booklets, charts, posters, and mimeo- 
graphed materials on all topics. A recent 
issue, for example, brings notice under 
Gardening of a free booklet published by 
the California State Department of Edu- 
cation, which includes much valuable and 
miscellaneous information for teachers 
working out such a unit. 

Teachers are already familiar with var- 
ious children’s encyclopedias, which will 
prove of great interest in enlisting pupil 
participation. The comparatively new 
Richards Cyclopedia co-ordinates every 
phase of a subject in one volume, thus do- 
ing away with the need for alphabetic 
consultation of various smaller topics. 

(Continued on page 70) 
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will ls THE lengthening days which come with the approach of 
yupil “ spring provide a longer playtime out of doors. Activities 

and games which have a special appeal for children at this sea- 
very son, such as roller skating, marbles, hopscotch, or jumping rope, 
| do- PLAY OUT OF DOORS EVERY DAY provide excellent subject matter for a series of posters, to be 
etic worked out either as a class or as an individual problem. Char- 


pics. acter training may be emphasized, as it is in this poster, where 
we see an older girl helping a younger one to skate. 
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Publishers Photo ~ 
Dogs Work for Their Living in Holland 









Burton Holmes, from Ewing Galloway 
Here Is a Road on Top of a Dike 
















De Cou, han Ewing Galloway 
Holland Leads the World in Cheese Products 













Publishers Photo ews 
Many of the Dutch Are Fishermen 
















H. Armstrong Roberts 


Holland Is Famous for Its Holstein Cattle, 
Which Graze in the Flat, Low-lying Meadows 
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A Study of Holland 


MARY OCTAVIA DAVIS 


Pre-Primer Teacher, Burnet School, San Antonio, Texas 


LA VELLE STUBBLEFIELD 


Teacher, Second Grade, Burnet School, San Antonio, Texas 


I. Objectives. 


A. To teach children to appreciate 

different modes of living. 

B. To show the need for tolerance and 

neighborliness between countries. 
II. Approach. 

During the story hour the teacher read 
stories about Dutch children. The next 
day a child brought a pair of wooden 
shoes he had carved. A child suggested 
that the class dress a doll to wear the 
shoes. When this was done it was appar- 
ent that a house was needed. The project 
was launched, on a high tide of interest. 
III. Problems. 

A. Dutch people. 

1. How do many of the people dress? 
2. Do the children look like Ameri- 
can children? 

B. Dutch houses. 

1. What kind of houses are found in 
Holland? 
2. How are the houses furnished? 
C. Windmills. 
1. Where are windmills built? 
2. What are they used for? 
D. Country of Holland. 
1. Where is it located? 
2. What does “Netherlands” mean? 
E. Some occupations of the Dutch. 
1. Fishing. 
2. Farming. 
3. Dairying. 
F, Some means of transportation. 
1. Canal boats. 
2. Bicycles. 
3. Dogcarts. 
G. Some products of Holland. 
1. Flower bulbs. 
2. Dairy products. 
3. Fish. 
H. Dutch holidays. 
1. What kind of holiday is kermis? 
2. When is the feast of St. Nicholas? 
I. Dutch games. 
Where do Dutch children skate? 
IV. Activities. 
A. Dressing a Dutch doll. 
1. What does she wear? 

A blue dress with long full skirt, a 
white apron, a white cap with points 
on each side, wooden shoes, and long 
black stockings. 

2. How shall we make the clothes? 

a) Study pictures of Dutch girls. 

b) Cut a paper pattern for cap, 

waist, skirt, and apron. 

c) Cut garments from scraps of 
cloth and sew. 





B. Constructing a dollhouse for the 
Dutch doll. 

1. What shall we use to build the 

house? 

a) Use apple boxes for roof, chim- 
ney, stairs, and window boxes. 

b) Use two orange boxes nailed 
together for the rooms. 

2. What rooms shall we make? 
Bedrooms, parlor, and kitchen. 

3. How shall we make doors and 

windows? 

a) Use ruler and pencil to draw 
windows and doors in the proper 
places. Saw with a scroll saw. 

b) Use pieces of transparent cel- 
lulose wrapping paper for window 
glass. 

4. What workers do we need? 
Carpenters, painters, paper hang- 

ers, furniture makers, and people to 

make curtains and sew rugs. 
C. Papering the dollhouse. 

1. What size and how many wall- 

paper strips are needed? 

2. How should paper be pasted on 

the walls? 

D. Painting the dollhouse. 

1. What colors should be used for 

house, roof, chimney, and window 

boxes? 

2. What kinds of paint shall we use? 
Wagon paint, tempera paint, cal- 

cimine, and house paint. 

E. Furnishing the dollhouse. 

1. What furniture will be needed? 
Chairs, stools, cupboard, benches, 

table, stove, dresser, and cupboard 

bed. 

2. How shall we make the furniture? 

a) Draw patterns of each kind of 
furniture. 
b) Cut the pieces from scraps of 
lumber and small blocks of wood. 
c) Sandpaper edges; glue or nail 
pieces together; and paint. 

3. What curtains shall we have? 

a) What size? 
Measure windows. 
b) What color? 
Use colors to harmonize with 
wallpaper. 
c) How shall they be hung? 
Use thumbtacks and string. 

4. How shall we make rugs? 

Cut and sew strips of cloth to- 
gether, braid them, and sew the braid 


in a circular shape. 
(Continued on page 72) 
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Drawing Dutch Scenes 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


— MANY girls and boys like to read 

about Holland, and to draw pictures 
of the children who wear wooden shoes. 
Few children in Holland today, however, 
wear wooden shoes exclusively. When 
they go to school they wear shoes like 
yours. On boats they often wear wooden 
shoes, for the boats are likely to be damp. 
For the same reason they sometimes wear 
wooden shoes in the gardens. 

When Americans go to Holland they 
like to visit some of the little towns where 
children still wear these shoes and inter- 
esting Dutch costumes. In the large cit- 
ies children dress as you do. 


One color that is frequently seen in 
Holland is blue. When you draw pictures 
of Dutch people, you will surely want to 
color some of their clothes blue. Many 
of the Dutch children have yellow hair, 
but some have dark hair. Often the boys 
wear red trousers. 

The windmills are generally colored 
red, yellow, and blue. 

Boy with pole— 

Draw a circle for the boy’s head. Draw 
a straight line to show where his cap be- 
gins. 

Finish his cap as shown in the picture. 
Add the eye. 


Draw a line for his back: Make it slant, 
because he is bending over as he makes the 
boat go. Draw his arm, making it smaller 
near his hand. A ball will do for his 
hand. 

Finish his blouse and add the other arm. 

It is not hard to draw his leg, for you 
can make it by just extending his blouse. 
It’s fun to draw the wooden shoe. 

Draw the right leg, and then the pole 
which the boy needs to make the boat go. 
Girl and boy bending— 

Draw a circle for the girl’s head. Very 
near the bottom of the circle, draw a 
curved line. This will be the lowest part 
of her cap. 

From this line draw two upward lines 
meeting at a point, to form upturned side 
of cap. Add a tiny point at top of cap. 
Then add the eye. Some Dutch children 
have curly hair. This little girl’s hair is 


braided. It is fun to draw the braid. 
(Continued on page 63) 
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A Diagnostic and Remedial Program 
in Reading—Part Il 


W. B. TOWNSEND 


Curriculum Consultant, Tempe, Arizona 


@ IN PART I, presented last month, we . 


discussed how a teacher can discover 
the causes of a child’s reading difficulties. 
This month we shall try to show just how 
these difficulties may be eliminated. 

Class reorganization will vary. In rural 
schools, the teacher will have to keep the 
problem children in her own room, and 
supervise the remedial work herself. In 
city schools, where there are two sections 
of a grade, poor readers should be put in 
one section and normal readers in the 
other.’ 

At Salida, Colorado, about thirty pu- 
pils presenting the most difficult problems 
were removed from their regular classes, 
and put in a special room. Where this is 
done, a teacher may be shifted, and there 
will be no extra cost for instruction. 

As much time as possible should be 
spent on remedial work, so that the pupils 
may quickly advance to within a year or 
two of their own age group. If they learn 
to read they will get along satisfactorily, 
even if they have missed work in history, 
geography, spelling, or some other subject. 
The writer has found it perfectly possible 
to make the remedial work interesting 
enough so that the pupils will enjoy 
spending all day at it. Usually it is a 
waste of time for them to try to do the 
regular classwork. 

If a teacher must give remedial treat- 
ment to her own problem cases, a special 
table should be fitted up for these pupils. 
They should be freed from regular class- 
work, unless they wish to take part in cer- 
tain activities. The remedial work must 
be made interesting enough so that the 
pupils will want to do it. 


® IN PLANNING the work, the 
teacher should make a large chart and 
on it check the defects of each pupil. 
With this as a guide, she can group the 
pupils according to the type of work that 
they need. Each child should have his 
own list of defects, so that he may assume 
some responsibility for his own improve- 
ment. By examination, as described last 
month, the teacher found the present 
level of the child’s achievement. Work 
must be planned at that level so that the 
child will gain confidence in himself. 
In last month’s article we said that the 
teacher must know what the steps in 


1 Where children have been grouped in classes ac- 
cording to their ability, the same end has alread 
been attained. The group intelligence tests whic 
are used measure reading ability in the main. 
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learning to read are, and that she must 
find out where the child’s difficulty lies. 
It is also important that the teacher know 
the best methods of teaching reading. The 
following articles which have been pub- 
lished in THe INsTRUCTOR present a 
rather complete picture of the reading 
process: (1) “The Purpose of Seatwork,” 
September 1935; (2) “When to Start 
Reading Activities,” October 1935; (3) 
“How to Introduce Reading,” November 
1935; (4) “Phonics in the Reading Pro- 
gram,” January 1936; and (5) Read- 
ing in the Intermediate Grades,” June 
1934, 

After physical defects have been cor- 
rected, and the co-operation of the 
parents in furnishing a wholesome en- 
vironment and in helping eliminate un- 
desirable behavior traits has been secured, 
the teacher may begin remedial work. 


® THE first and most important task 

is to arouse the interest of the pupil in 
his own improvement. Pupils want to 
succeed. If they can do a task, they be- 
come interested in it; if they continue 
failing, they dislike everything associated 
with the task. 

If possible, all reading activities should 
be definitely related to the experiences of 
the children. Pupils should have some in- 
teresting experiences, and then the stories, 
charts, and so on, should tell about these 
experiences. Upper-grade pupils should 
try to solve problems, using the unit 
method and reading activities related to 
the unit. There should be as many types 
of related drill activities as possible: mak- 
ing and reading stories, flash-card games, 
seatwork projects, reading for pleasure, 
text booklets, reading for definite pur- 
poses, making dictionaries, and so on. 

If the teacher does not have time to 
prepare enough drill material, she should 
be sure that any commercial material 
which she buys is planned to meet the ob- 
jectives she has in mind. Just any drill 
material is not good of itself. 


@ THERE are several. points which we 
wish to stress. 

1. A child with an intelligence quotient 
below seventy-five probably should be 
placed in a special room, because he will 
have a hard time learning to read. 

2. Children must succeed and must re- 
ceive recognition. Children may be sent 
to a lower grade to act as a teacher’s help- 


ers during the reading period, thus restor- 
ing their sélf-confidence at the same time 
they are building up their vocabulary. 

3. A child must acquire a large sight 
vocabulary if he is to read well. Most of 
the poor readers have a very small sight 
vocabulary, and do not know how to at- 
tack strange words. 

4. One cannot learn to read unless one 
practices. In many schools, -both rural 
and urban, children have so few books 
available that they cannot learn to read if 
they want to. Some children read only 
six or seven books a year. A normal child 
in the intermediate grades should read at 
least a hundred books a year besides his 
textbooks. We ask all children with spe- 
cial problems in reading to read two hours 
a day outside of school. We have found 
that a normal child will almost teach 
himself to read, if he has interesting books 
which are not too difficult. 

§. The material must be kept e 
enough so that problem children will not 
become discouraged. New words may be 
taught from charts, in games, and so on. 


® FOR the teacher who has not had spe- 
cial training in teaching reading, the 
following suggestions will probably be of 
value. They are discussed under headings 
that correspond to the check list given in 
Part I, which is to be used as a guide for 
the remedial work. 
1. Physical condition. 

a) A specialist should check these 

items if there is any doubt. 

b) Keep in mind that one has to be 

able to read in order to do well on a 

group intelligence test. If your prob- 

lem child cannot read you will not get 

a fair measure of his intelligence. 

2. Home environment. 

Parents are usually much interested in 
the progress of their children, and will be 
glad to co-operate if the teacher is tactful 
in her approach. Sometimes the home 
influence causes the child’s difficulty, but 
not very often. The references given 
under the next topic deal with this prob- 


lem also. 
(Continued on page 77) 
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Primary Dutch Pictures 


GRETCHEN WAHL 


Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Chisholm, Minnesota 


—H THE windy month of the year brings many ideas to the 
children in their drawing classes. Perhaps the most promi- 
nent subject is that of Holland. When we speak of wind, the 
windmills of Holland are usually called to mind, and some varia- 
tion from the usual Dutch picture is sought by the teacher. 
During language class the story “The Leak in the Dike” was 
studied. The children told the story in their own words after 
hearing the teacher tell it, and they often put in many variations. 
“What fun it would be to draw the story,” exclaimed one child. 
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This was only the beginning. When the drawing period arrived, 
the children all had different ideas of what they were going to 
show in their pictures. 

They were told not to put too much in the picture and to have 
the entire composition “held together” with a center of interest. 
Since we had studied several art masterpieces, the children were 
familiar with the use of color, center of interest, and relationship 
of objects. Various members of the class took action poses while 
the remainder of the class drew the figures, using ovals. When 
the figures and background were drawn, color was applied. 

After picturing the story, the children wished to show sports 
of the Dutch children. Skating, flying kites, and sailing boats 
were some of the activities they chose to represent. 
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~Seatwork Based on “A Study of Holland” 


MARY OCTAVIA DAVIS 


Pre-Primer Teacher, Burnet School, San Antonio, Texas 


LA VELLE STUBBLEFIELD 


Teacher, Second Grade, Burnet School, San Antonio, Texas 


See page 20 for “A Study of Holland.” 





Holland is a small country across the ocean. 
Another name for Holland is the Netherlands. 
The people in Holland are called Dutch. 


Write the correct word in each blank. 
1. Holland is across the 
country ocean people 
. We also call Holland the 
Netherlands 
. The people of Holland are called 
Dutch country Netherlands 


ocean name 


The country of Holland is crossed in every 
direction by canals which drain the land. In 
many towns there are canals instead of streets. 
Many people travel and go to market in boats 
instead of in wagons and automobiles. 


If -the sentence is true, write T after it; if not 
true, write F. 

1. Holland has many canals. 

2. Most people go to market in wagons. 

3. Canals help to drain water from the land. 





Holland is lower than the sea. The people 
build great walls to keep the water from over- 
flowing the land. The walls are built of earth 
and stone, and are called dikes. 


Fill in each blank with the word which makes 
the sentence true. 

1. is lower than the sea. 

2. Great walls of and 
built to keep out the water. 

3. These walls are called 


The Dutch people are very clean and neat. 
The Dutch women scrub their houses inside and 
outside. They scrub the tiles on the walls. If 
there is a fence around the house they even scrub 
the palings. 


Fill in each blank with the correct word. 
1. The Dutch people are very and 


2. They scrub the houses and __ 
3. They the 


on the walls. 





Dikes are made to keep out the sea. Very close 
watch is kept over them. A small leak would 
grow and grow until the dike would break. The 
sea would then rush in, destroying cities and 
farms, and drowning the people. 


Fill in each blank with the word which makes 
the sentence true. 
1. Dikes are made to keep out the 
2. The Dutch their dikes all the time. 
3. Ifa _... comes the dike might break. 
4. The water would then rush in and 


the people. 





= 





Most of the Dutch people who live on farms 
have dogs. The dogs are harnessed like horses, 
and hitched to dogcarts. They pull the carts to 
town. In the carts are butter, cheese, eggs, milk, 
and sometimes vegetables and flowers. 


Write the correct word in each blank. 
1. Dogs are to the Dutch people. 
useless useful cheerful 

. The dogs are like horses. 
pulled tied harnessed 

. The dogs pull and 


wood vegetable flower 
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Blackboard Reading and Language Lessons 


RALPH AVERY 





Flying Kites 

The month of March brings strong winds. 

They help to melt the snow and dry the ground. 

They call the children out to play. 

Many boys like to fly kites. How gay they look as 
they sail high in the air. 

A kite festival is held every year in China. The 
Chinese boys make their kites look like birds, insects, 
and flowers. 


SOMETHING TO Do 


Choose the best ending for each sentence. 

1. The month of March brings 

(a) strong winds. (b) warm rains. 

(c) falling leaves. 

2. In March boys like to 
(a) goswimming. (b) fly kites. (c) hunt nuts. 
3. Every year there is held in China a 

(a) kite festival. (b) county fair. 

(c) Thanksgiving play. 








Dutch Children 


This little girl and boy live across:the sea in a coun- 
try called Holland. 

They are taking a walk along the dike. 

The dike keeps the sea from flooding the land. 

Far out on the water the children see many ships. 

One of the ships belongs to their father. 

The little boy tells his sister that he is going to be a 
fisherman when he grows up. 

On the other side of the dike there is a field of 
bright-colored flowers. 

The little girl tells her brother that some day she 
wants to raise tulips. 


SOMETHING TO Do 


Write the correct answer in the blank. 
1. The children are walking along the 
2. Out on the are many ships. 
3. The wants to become a fisherman. 


4. The girl sees a field of 


In putting these seatwork lessons on the blackboard, the teacher may make the enlargement of the drawings by tracing the 
outlines on a sheet of paper, ruled in squares, and drawing the outlines on corresponding larger squares ruled on the blackboard. 
Erase the ruled squares, and retrace the lines of the picture with heavy chalk lines. 
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ROOSTER FEATHERS 


LUCRETIA PENNY 


M ROOSTER FEATHERS stood on 
Bobby’s shoulder and leaned over to 
peck at the buttons on Bobby’s shirt. 

Bobby had spent the summer on the 
farm with his grandmother and Uncle 
Alfred. He had helped take care of the 
chickens. From the first he liked best a 
friendly little chicken that he named 
Rooster Feathers. . 

When this chicken’s brothers and sis- 
ters were still fluffy, round balls, he al- 
ready had tiny tail feathers. It was the 
saucy little tail that made Bobby call him 
Rooster Feathers. 

Rooster Feathers grew amazingly fast. 
Always when Bobby appeared with a pan 
of grain for the chickens, Rooster flew to 
meet him. Perching on the edge of the 
pan, he helped himself to all he could eat, 
while Bobby laughed at him, and tried to 
keep the pan from upsetting. 

Bobby was to go home the next morn- 
ing. Grandmother was packing his suit- 
cases. Bobby was in the chicken yard with 
Rooster Feathers on his shoulder, pecking 
buttons. Bobby rubbed his cheek against 
a shining wing. 

“T want to see Mother, Father, Alice, 
and Barbara, but I don’t want to leave 
you,” he whispered. 

He went in and asked his grandmother, 
“How would it do for me to take Rooster 
Feathers home with me?” 

Grandmother thought it over. “Well, 
you couldn’t take him on the train with 
you. He’d have to be shipped. That 
means that a crate would have to be made. 
Uncle Alfred’s too busy for that now. 
I'll tell you what you can do. You can 
take three of the baby chickens. You 
could carry them all right. Then you and 
Barbara and Alice could each have a pet.” 

Bobby said no more about it after that. 
Grandmother had done so much to make 
his vacation pleasant that he couldn’t 
hurt her feelings by letting her know that 
he was going home disappointed. 
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Next morning as Bobby and his grand- 
mother drove away to the station, Rooster 
Feathers was perched on top of the gate 
looking proud and handsome. 

“He doesn’t know that I am going 
away,” Bobby thought sadly. 

Grandmother had put three baby 
chickens in a basket. Bobby thanked her 
as he kissed her good-by, and told her 
what a nice time he had had. He was be- 
ing very brave. 

On her way home, Grandmother 
stopped to see a friend who raised chick- 
ens to sell. “I wish you would let me 
know when your chickens are ready for 
market,” Grandmother said. “I have some 
that I'd like to send with yours.” 

“Tl have a bunch ready in a few days,” 
her friend replied. 

When Bobby was home again, and 
Barbara and Alice had admired the baby 
chickens and thanked him again and 
again for bringing them, he decided he 
wouldn’t tell about his disappointment. 

He wouldn’t tell anyone—even his 
mother—how much he missed Rooster 
Feathers, but he couldn’t help wishing for 
him. On Saturday he kept thinking what 
fun he could have had building Rooster 
Feathers a house. He had almost decided 
that he would build it anyway, when his 
mother called him to go to the grocery. 

On his way Bobby passed a market 
where there were crates of chickens. It 
made him unhappy to look at them, so he 
hurried on. 

Then he felt a peck at his knee and 
looking down he saw a proud red rooster 
with a black and red tail. Bobby dropped 
down beside the crate, and the rooster 
reached through and pecked a button. 

“Rooster Feathers!” Bobby cried. 

“Did you want something, son?” a 
salesman in a yellow smock asked Bobby. 

“T want this rooster,” Bobby told him. 
“Please don’t let anyone touch him until 
I run home and get my mother.” 

“T’'ll save him for you,” the man agreed. 
“He’s a fine rooster.” 

How Rooster Feathers happened to be 
in the crate nobody ever knew. 


Primary Stories for March 







BLACK ANT 


GRETA T. GARRISON 


A shiny black ant ran over the ground, 

She ran under a leaf. 

She climbed up a blade of grass. 

Down she came again. 

Over she ran to a mound on the 
ground. 

She pushed aside some earth with her 
jaws. 

Then she disappeared. 

Through the tunnels under the ground 
she walked. 

This was her home. 

Black Ant came out of the mound 
when she was hungry. 

Up on a leaf she crawled. 

Some tiny aphids were on the back of 
the leaf. 

With her feelers, Black Ant stroked 
one of the aphids. 

Out from the aphid’s body oozed a 
drop of sweet liquid. 

Black Ant swallowed the liquid. 

Then on to another and another aphid 
she went, until.she had had a very fine 
meal. 

Again Black Ant ran through the grass, 

She met another ant. 

Black Ant waved her feelers. 

The other ant waved back. 

They stroked each other’s sides and 
head with their forelegs. 

They reared up on their hind legs. 

Back they fell. 

Over on their backs they rolled. 

They seemed to be fighting. 

They were just playing a game. 

Black Ant ran to a pond. 

Out jumped a frog. 

Water splashed on Black Ant. 

She tumbled over. 

Her shiny coat was covered with dirt. 

She could hardly move. 

Slowly she pulled herself home. 

At her door she met another ant. 

This ant was not very clean either. 

They rubbed each other with their 
feelers. 

They glided their jaws gently along 
each other’s legs. 

They stretched their legs. 

How they enjoyed being combed and 
cleaned! . 

Now both of them were clean. 
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SING A SONG 


SARA SLOANE McCARTY 


@ “BIG truck!” cried little Jane. “Big 
truck!” 

“J hear it,” said Harry, but he was not 
really listening. 

Jane and Harry lived on a hillside. At 
the top of the street a new house was be- 
ing built. Every day huge trucks labored 
up the hill carrying lumber, sand, and 
other materials for the new house. 

“Hum, hum, hum!” they buzzed, as 
they climbed. 

Harry liked to watch them, but today 
he was in too much of a hurry. 

“Oh, bother!” he cried, giving his wag- 
on a shove. “T’ll never get this wagon 
fixed in time to take it with me on the 
picnic!” 

“Jane fix wagon?” asked little Jane. 

“Leave it alone,” shouted Harry anx- 
iously. “You'll just make it harder for 
me to fix.” 

Mother had asked Harry to take care 
of Jane while she packed the picnic lunch. 
Jane really was a great deal of trouble, 
although she meant to be helpful. She 
mislaid the wire pins Harry needed to fas- 
ten the wheels to the axle. She kept danc- 
ing around, bumping into Harry just as 
he had the wheel in place. 

“Do keep away,” Harry wailed, “and 
Vl try it again.” 

Jane sat down and looked very unhap- 
py indeed. 

Everything might have gone well this 
time, if Harry had not felt so cross. He 
fastened all the wheels on the wagon and 
then stood off to look at his work. Some- 
thing certainly was wrong with Harry’s 
wagon. 

“I know,” Harry said. “The little 
wheels are on the back and the big ones in 
front.” He kicked at the wagon. “I’m 
not going to fix it again!” 

“Big truck!” cried Jane. “Big truck 
coming!” 

' ee great truck was toiling up the 
Mil, 

“Hum, hum, hum!” it buzzed noisily. 

“What makes it sing?” asked little 
Jane. 

“Oh, you mean that noise?” asked 
Harry, amused at his little sister. “That’s 
because the motor is in second gear.” 

“Why?” asked Jane. She could not 
understand such big words. 

Harry tried to think of a way to ex~ 
plain the sound. “Well, you see, the 
truck has to make that noise when it has 
hard work to do, like pulling up a hill or 
carrying a heavy load.” 

“Oh!” Little Jane thought hard. “I 
see. Truck sings when it has hard work 
to do.” 

“That’s it,” laughed Harry. Then he 
remembered the wagon. “I guess I'd bet- 
ter go back to work myself.” 
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“Harry sing?” asked Jane. 

“That’s a good idea!” cried Harry. 
“Why not?” He set to work again on the 
wagon. 

“ ‘Sing a song of sixpence, a pocket full 
of rye,’” he caroled, as he pounded and 
hammered. 

“Harry sing pretty,” Jane said. 

Harry could not help laughing at that. 
“ ‘Four and twenty blackbirds baked in a 
pie,’ ” he hummed, while he laid out the 
parts of the wagon. 

“Here, Jane,” he told her, “you may 
hold the wire pins for me until I need 
them.” 

Jane felt proud to be asked to help. She 
held the pins carefully, so that she would 
not lose any of them. 

“Now for the wheels,” Harry cried 
joyfully. The song had made him feel 
good, and somehow his fingers grew more 
skillful. 

“When the pie was opened, the birds 
began to sing!’ ” 

The wheels seemed to fall into the right 
places. The pins held them tightly in 
place. 

“Was not that a dainty dish to set be- 
fore the king?’”” Harry sang, as he gave 
the wagon a final pat. “Hurrah! It’s all 
done!” 

“Harry teach Jane song,” Jane coaxed 
him. 

So Harry taught her “Sing a Song of 
Sixpence.” By the time Mother came to 
find them, Jane knew almost all of the 
song. 

“Isn’t this jolly,” said Mother. “You 
have been a great help, Harry. I finished 
my work very quickly while you amused 
Jane. And now we're ready to start for 
the picnic.” 

“Singing certainly helps,” Harry said 
happily. 


A GIFT THAT LASTED 


LUCRETIA PENNY 


M PEGGY and her father were having a 
talk out in the car where Mother 
could not hear. 

“We must decide today,” Daddy said, 
“for tomorrow is her birthday.” 

“Let’s see now,” Peggy said, counting 
on her fingers. “Candy. Red roses. A 
blue scarf. Knitted gloves. A blue leath- 
er bag. A pottery vase. Stockings. A 
baking dish. That book you were talking 
about. A new shade for her bedroom 
lamp. . . . Now I’m out of fingers 
to count on!” 

Daddy laughed. “And just last week 
we were worrying because we couldn’t 
think of a thing to give Mother on her 
birthday! Suppose we write the names 
on paper and draw one!” 

Peggy found a writing pad in the pock- 
et of the car door, borrowed her father’s 
pencil, and wrote the name of a gift on 
each of ten slips of paper. Then Daddy 
shook up the slips in his hat, and Peggy 
closed her eyes and drew. 

“Oh,” she cried, “it’s the red roses one. 
Mother loves red roses.” 

It was exciting keeping the secret from 
Mother, especially when Peggy saw the 
florist’s car stop at the house. 

“Oh, they’re lovely, lovely!” Mother 
cried as she opened the long box and 
folded back the paper. “Nothing in the 
world is so exciting as roses in winter.” 

“If only they could last!” Peggy said. 

“Perhaps they may,” Mother said. 
“When the petals have faded, we'll plant 
the stems in earth. If they take root and 
grow, we can put them in the garden in 
the summer.” 

After the flowers had faded and the 
stems had been ‘planted in a box in the 
basement window, Peggy went to look at 
them every day. 

And then, one morning, Peggy could 
see a tiny new leaf bud pushing through. 
She ran to tell her mother and father. 

“The roses are growing!” she cried. 
“The birthday roses are growing.” 
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Other miniature reproductions of this subject will be found on page 17 


MINIATURE REPRODUCTIONS ‘= “Courtyard of a Dutch House” 
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Mem INTERMEDIATE AND UPPER GRADES SECTION 
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/ A Raven Avery 


@ = THIS poster will help to motivate your springtime study of 
birds. For basic material, see the Illustrated Unit of Work 
and Picture Section. On Plates XII-XIII of the September 
MAKE FRIENDS WITH THE BIRDS 1935 issue are directions for building birdhouses. When made 
in the spring, houses should be constructed of bark or well- 
weathered wood, since birds shun freshly painted boxes. A ring 
of projecting wires fastened around the pole or tree where the 
birdhouse is placed will assure protection from cats. 
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Individualizing Schoolwork 


HELEN SCHULHOFF 


Toacher, Sixth Grade, Washington School, New Brunswick, New Jersey 


@ FOR several years I had been dissat- 
isfied with the way I was teaching my 


pupils. It did not seem fair to the bright . 


pupils to allow them to do less work than 
they could; it did not seem fair to the 
slow ones to force them on to do some- 
thing they could not. In both cases it 
produced apathy, for the bright ones fin- 
ished hastily and got into mischief, while 
the slow pupils were overwhelmed, did 
not work, and got into mischief. 

Every child is an individual, and, as 
such, deserves to be treated individually. 
He should be compared, not with some- 
one else, but with himself. Only thus can 
the timid, backward child gain confi- 
dence, and desire to try to show what he 
can do. 


@ IREAD many books, magazines, and 
pamphlets on this viewpoint of teach- 
ing. Among them were the following. 

“A Program of Individualization,” by 
Carleton W. Washburne, reprinted from 
The Twenty-fourth Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion (Winnetka Public Schools). 

Research for Teachers, by B. R. Buck- 
ingham (Silver Burdett). 

Foundations of Method, by William H. 
Kilpatrick (Macmillan). 

The Self-Directed School, by H. L. 
Miller and R. T. Hargreaves (Scribner). 

Educating for Responsibility, edited by 
Lucy L. Wilson (Macmillan). 

Education on the Dalton Plan, by 
Helen Parkhurst (Dutton). 

T he Child-Centered School, by Harold 
O. Rugg and Ann Shumaker (World 
Book). 

Elementary School Journal. 

Journal of the National Education 
Association. 

Progressive Education. 

From these I chose the “Report of the 
Girls’ High School in Philadelphia” (from 
Educating for Responsibility), and Edu- 
cation on the Dalton Plan, by Parkhurst, 
as the discussions that would help me 
most. Miss Parkhurst’s book has been of 


untold value in the undertaking. 


S THE class with which I am using this 

individualized method came to me 
four terms ago as a mixed fifth grade of 
about thirty-five children ranging in age 
and in mental ability. The group has 
been kept almost intact during the four 
terms, so that I have become very well ac- 
quainted with each child and his home 
surroundings, and he has become well 
acquainted with me, 
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When I went home for summer vaca- 
tion, I took all the books that I needed 
and worked all summer revising my plans. 

I started with reading. There must be 
minimum, medium, and maximum essen- 
tials of work for the slow, the average, 
and the bright pupils. For minimum es- 
sentials I chose five books—Norse stories, 
Robin Hood stories, tales of King Arthur 
and his knights, Alice in Wonderland, 
and one library book, chosen by the pupil 
—and two standard weekly tests. 

For medium essentials the above books 
were listed, plus an additional library 
book chosen by the pupil from a list, and 
three standard weekly tests. 

For maximum essentials the first list 
was taken, plus two other library books, 
and four standard weekly test. All 
groups were held responsible for current 
news topics. 

Practically all the reading work for this 
grade (64) is of the silent type, except 
when special points, such as audience 
reading, are to be emphasized. The class 
was divided into four groups, and each 
group was given a hectographed copy of 
explicit reading directions. One group 
met with me each week. We looked over 
the advance work and discussed the work 
so far accomplished. A few minutes were 
allowed for oral reading by the pupils who 
came from homes of meager social back- 
ground. Each child received the individ- 
ual help he needed. 

Once a week there was a general meet- 
ing of all the groups for reports on cur- 
rent topics. These were presented by the 


pupils and by the teacher. We used My 
Weekly Reader very effectively besides, 
It has been well worth while to hear the 
earnest discussions on world problems; 
China’s needs; Russia’s experiment; the 
Indian problem, including the lot of the 
untouchables; and American problems. 

All of our work, including the social 
studies, reading, spelling, drawing, Eng- 
lish, music, and art, is now correlated. 
A special time is set aside at regular in- 
tervals for the individual to bring his 
work for inspection, marking, and check- 
ing off. Most of the pupils have read very 
widely because of interest in the rich 
geography and history material. 

Our room is attractive with movable 
furniture, plants, interesting books on 
many topics, illustrations on the black- 
board drawn by the pupils on subjects 
they happen to be studying, a fine sand- 
table scene based on the period of the 
Middle Ages around which our work in 
all fields has centered this term, and an 
atmosphere of friendliness and interest, 
which is so necessary to any schoolroom. 
The place is full of industry and activity 
on the part of the pupils. 

In geography the work has been based 
upon the countries of Asia, and has in- 
cluded comparisons and contrasts with 
the United States and with European 
countries. The history of the Middle 
Ages blends well with a study of Asia as 
the “cradle of civilization.” Our work 
is of the project type, and the reading 
opens up avenues of interest on how peo- 
ple lived in the Middle Ages, and how 
they live today. 

The work is all hectographed, and the 
time limit is marked on each section. For 
instance, four weeks is allowed for the 
study of India. Less time may be used, 
but no more than four weeks, or the rest 
of the work will be slighted. 

Each day a new hectographed paper is 
given to each child. Each class period is 
thirty minutes long. For four days each 
week, twenty minutes daily is taken for 
discussion of the new sheet; the other ten 
minutes is for individual help. Then on 
Friday there is a general class discussion 
on the week’s work. There is a daily in- 
spection of what each child has accom- 
plished. This constant checking is of 
great importance. Great enthusiasm, in- 
terest, and supervision on the part of the 
teacher are needed as a spur to the pupil. 

We use many aids to make our work 
vital and interesting. A new subject is 
always opened up with a general discus- 
sion. The map is in constant use. A few 
lantern slides may be shown and interest- 
ing things pointed out. Illustrations, 
charts, pictures, diagrams, maps, books, 
booklets, source material, original draw- 
ings, music, sand-table work, and hand- 
work are used, in addition to textbook 
material in reading. Then we have also 

(Continued on page 74) 
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A. Jungle Scene 
in a Wall Hanging 


HARIET ECKLEY RICH 


Supervising Art Teacher, Elementary Schools, 
Providence, Rhode Island 


@ THIS panel was designed and painted 

by a group composed of somewhat 
talented children in a fourth-grade room. 
In geography the class was studying the 
jungle, a subject in which the pupils were 
keenly interested. One pupil suggested 
that they make a painting of the infor- 
mation they had gathered. A tiger, a 
monkey, a couple of natives, and some 
palm trees were included. A bare wall 
space suggested the panel form. 





Large Design Problems on Cloth 


@ A DESIGN to fit a given space, a row 
of these designs rhythmically repeat- 
ed, or rows upon rows of them covering a 
field—such problems present to the art 
class a particularly interesting series of 
questions for consideration. Each prob- 
lem may easily be adapted to primary, in- 
termediate, or upper-grade abilities, and 
each may be carried out in a wide variety 
of techniques and with a practically un- 
limited choice of materials. 
For the elementary pupil the most pop- 
ular form of large design problem is the 


MARGUERITE MARQUART 


Director of Art, Public Schools, Newark, New Jersey 


class enterprise, such as the frieze, mural, 
or wall hanging. The subject matter for 
these drawings is often based upon the so- 
cial studies, which provide the common 
background of knowledge that a group 
creative problem requires. 

“The Water Hole,” shown on this page, 
was an outgrowth of a study of Arabia by 
a class of nine-year-old pupils. A piece 
of unbleached muslin provided the back- 
ground, and the distance between two 
windows in the fourth-grade classroom 
limited the space. With the water hole 


od 
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dominating the panel, both as to size 
and color, all acceptable contributions by 
members of the class were arranged on 
either side of it, and colored rather vividly 
with wax crayon. 

The subject of explorers and discover- 
ers motivated .art work by fifth-grade 
pupils who had had some instruction in 
figure drawing. Figures about three feet 
high, drawn séparately in outline, were 
traced in border formation on a muslin 
panel. Unity in the color scheme was 
determined by group discussion. 

With older pupils individ- 
ual problems are frequently 
more successful than group 
projects. The responsibility 
of designing new panels for 
the glass doors of a cabinet in 
the classroom, for example, is 
sufficient motivation to secure 
a high degree of effort. 

Designing on cloth with 
the block print offers unlim- 
ited opportunity to study the 
effect of line and mass, and of 
dark and light, when the de- 
signs are repeated closely. The 
absence of distracting color 
centers attention on simple 
qualities of patterri. Experi- 
ence with block printing is 
excellent training for prob- 
lems where color as well as 
pattern must be considered. 
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Lesson Plans for Teaching Poems 
“ABOU BEN ADBEM," BY-LEIGH HUNT 


ANNA WINANS KENNY 


Instructor of English, Chicago Junior College, Chicago, Illinois 


M THERE are some poems, particularly 
of a narrative type, which pupils can 
read alone and whose meaning they can 
grasp fairly well without much help. This 
poem, “Abou Ben Adhem,” is peculiar- 
ly subjective, however; the value which 
your pupils derive from it will be deter- 
mined by your skill in guiding them to see 
the hidden or subtly suggested thoughts. 
There is not a great deal that you can 
do by way of preparation to teach it. 
Perhaps the very best preparation was 
made years ago, when you yourself first 
studied it as a pupil. If someone with 
understanding and sympathetic insight 
taught you the poem so well that you have 
remembered its truths all these years—if 
you have recalled it.always with feelings 
of pleasure—then you will want to pass 





“Abou Ben Adhem” 


Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe in- 
crease! ) 

Awoke one night from a deep dream of 
peace, 

And saw, within the moonlight in his 
room, 

Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom, 

An angel writing in a book of gold:— 

Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem 
bold, 

And to the presence in the room he said, 

“What writest thou?”—The vision raised 
its head, 

And with a look made of all sweet accord, 

Answered, “The names of those who love 
the Lord.” 

“And is mine one?” said Abou. 
not so,” 

Replied the angel. 
low, 

But cheerly still; and said, “I pray thee 
then, 

Write me as one that loves his fellow- 
men.” 


“N ay, 


Abou spoke more 


The angel wrote, and vanished. The 
next night 

It came again with a great wakening 
light, 

And showed the names whom love of God 
had blessed, 

And lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the 
rest. 


—Leigh Hunt 


From "The Poetical Works of Leigh Hunt,” edited by 
Humphrey Milford. Oxford University Press, 1923. 
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‘iton. You will feel that it is a privilege 


to help a class invest time and thought in 
something which will pay dividends of 
pleasure for years to come. 

If you have any doubts as to the poem’s 
abiding values, just “try it out” on adult 
friends. I am always gratified to note how 
many people, even those whose education 
ended in the grades thirty and forty years 
ago, Can repeat it verbatim. Always their 
reaction to any mention of the poem is a 
pleasant one. Frequently people have said 
to me, “Our teacher made us learn it.” 
But no one ever expressed regret at hav- 
ing been so coerced. Let us hope that 
your class will not need to be made to 
learn it, that rather they will be inspired 
to do so. 

It will not be necessary to go into any 
detailed discussion of Leigh Hunt’s life in 
order to understand the poem. However, 
you might build up a slight background 
by telling your class a few facts, some- 
what after the following fashion. 

“Leigh Hunt, the author of this poem, 
an Englishman, lived from 1784 to 1859. 
During that time, in our own country, 
we were very busy building a new nation, 
from right after the Revolutionary War 
up until the Civil War. But in England 
that was a period in which many great 
writers were giving to the world some of 
the finest literary gifts it has ever re- 
ceived. Leigh Hunt was one of a circle 
of intellectual men whose lives you will 
know more fully as you go on through 
school. Some of his friends were Thomas 
Carlyle, John Keats, Robert Browning, 
Charles Dickens, and John Ruskin. We 
can think of Leigh Hunt as being one of 
England’s most famous literary critics. 

“For thirty years he wrote as an editor 
and an essayist. During all that time his 
chief aim was to help people see the dif- 
ference between good literature and bad. 
He tried very hard to develop the appre- 
ciation of what is truly beautiful in 
poetry. He himself had a feeling, a sensi- 
tivity, for what is best. He not only 
could detect it in others, but he also had 
the power of putting the finest quality of 
workmanship into the poetry which he 
wrote himself. 

“This poem which we are going to read 
together is perhaps Hunt’s most widely 
known poem. It made such an impres- 
sion on the world that when a monument 
was erected to Hunt’s memory, in Kensal 
Green Cemetery, there was inscribed on 


Culver Service 


Leigh Hunt 


the monument this line which is found in 
the poem: “Write me as one that loves his 
fellow-men.’ That is the way Leigh Hunt 
wanted the world to think of him.” 

Having provided a background for the 
study, give each child a mimeographed 
copy of the poem. Then read or recite 
the poem to the class. The children may 
look closely at their copies while you read, 
or you may want them just to listen very 
carefully. The meaning which you give 
to your rendition will depend on your ob- 
serving very closely all the punctuation 
pauses. Then point out the main charac- 
teristics of the selection and discuss them 
with the children, somewhat as follows. 

The words at the end of the lines rhyme 
in pairs; but if the lines are read correctly, 
they will sound much like prose. Note 
how lines 8, 11, and 12 have stops or sen- 
tence endings in the middle of the line. 

Now read the poem through silently. 
Its story is rather mystical or unreal. 
Some of you will say that it. could not 
really happen. But notice that Leigh 
Hunt named his character rather oddly. 
What does the name Abou Ben Adhem 
suggest—Arabia, Persia, India? Certainly 
it suggests the Orient, and we think of 
things there as mysterious. The story is 
really a parable; what does that word sug- 
gest? At your first reading you prob- 
ably got one part of this double story or 
one of its twofold meanings. It will take 
a little thinking to get the other. 

In the very first line the author breaks 
off abruptly to say “may his tribe in- 
crease!” What idea does that give you as 
to Abou’s character? Hold that thought 
in mind, and at the end of your study 
decide whether you agree with him. 

Can you picture to yourself the kind of 
room into which the angel entered? 
What impression do you get from the 
words “Making it rich, and like a lily in 
bloom”? Why did Abou enjoy exceeding 

(Continued on page 67) 
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Coconut Palms Flourish in the Tropics 


Philip D. Gendreau 
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Coconuts Are a Valuable and Useful Crop 


A Unit of Work on the Coconut 


JOSEPHINE I. MacGARTHY 


Elementary Teacher, Tuckahoe High School, Tuckahoe, New York 


B THIS unit of work will probably be 
undertaken as a subdivision of a larger 

unit dealing with foods. The teacher will 

use her judgment as to the amount of 

time to be spent upon this particular 

subject. 

I. Objectives. 

The subject matter and activities of this 
unit were chosen with certain important 
objectives in view. The teacher’s actual 
teaching procedure will be guided by 
these objectives. 

A. Improved social behavior in co- 

operation and courtesy toward one’s 

classroom associates. 

B. Active interest in the ways in which 

any life activity, such as the providing 

of foods, affects people’s health, safety, 
and livelihood. 

C. Sense of the value of science. 

D. The ability to get ideas rapidly and 

accurately, to see meanings, to judge 

the worth of materials, to work inde- 
pendently, and to present ideas effec- 
tively to others. 

E. Acquisition of a fund of interesting 

experience, not necessarily of any direct 

social or scientific value. 
II. Generalizations. 

The materials outlined in this unit 
build toward the following large general 
concepts. 

A. Climate is an important factor in 

the raising of agricultural products. 

B. Nature has given plants specialized 

structure in order to fit them for life 

in certain localities. 

C. Scientific experiment and research 

have contributed toward the improve- 

ment of plants. 

D. Modern machinery has speeded up 

the production, processing, and distri- 

bution of agricultural products. 

E. Primitive methods of production 

exist in the world today, as well as 


modern methods. 


Publishers Photo Service 
Natives Split the Coconuts with Heavy Knives 


F, Primitive man has shown ingenuity 
in adapting the products of his environ- 
ment for his use. 

G. Modern man has shown still greater 

ingenuity in adapting a product for a 

variety of uses. 

H. Many men have contributed their 

thought and labor toward the perfect- 

ing of a finished product. 

I. Geographical regions serve one an- 

other by exchange of products. 
III. Approach. 

This section of the unit on food may 
follow sections dealing with other foods, 
or, if intéresting materials are available, it 
may be used to open up the whole subject 
of foods. In any case, the initial ap- 
proach to this study may take one of the 
following forms. 

A. Pupil brings a coconut to school. 

An informal discussion follows. Pupils 

decide to study the coconut. 

B. Pupils are shown interesting pictures 

pertaining to the coconut industry. 
IV. Planning the unit with the class. 

It will be necessary to plan a general 
introduction to the whole study of foods 
before going into a detailed study of this 
particular food. Such an introduction 
includes discussion, picture study, and 
some planning of what foods will be 
studied. 

After the unit has been introduced, 
teacher and class will work together on a 
preliminary outline of those points which 
are to be covered in the course of the 
work. The preliminary outline will be 
placed upon the blackboard, but space 
will be left for needed changes or addi- 
tions. The completeness of this outline 
will depend upon children’s intelligence, 
background of experience, and familiar- 
ity with working out units. 

A. Popularity of the coconut as a food. 

B. Food values of the coconut. 

C. Where coconuts come from. 

D. Effect of climate upon the location 

of the coconut industry. 

E. Primitive and modern methods of 

planting coconuts. 

F. How the coconut is cultivated, har- 

vested, and shipped to market. 

G. What science has done to improve 

the coconut. 

H. Uses which natives and modern 

civilized peoples make of the coconut. 

I. Primitive ard modern methods of 

processing important coconut prod- 

ucts. 

J. Workers who have labored together 


to make coconut products. 
(Continued on page 74) 
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Two Stories for March 


AND THEY GREW AND GREW 


NORMA E. HOLMES 


M “IT’S the first of March,” sighed 

Marie, as she looked out at the snow 
piled around the porch. “I wish it were 
the first of April. I want to be out in the 
garden where I can watch the flowers 
growing.” (For Marie lived in the north, 
where it continues to look very much like 
winter on the first of March.) 

“Why don’t you start some in the 
house?” asked Aunt Elsie. 

Marie brightened. “Oh, could I? But 
I haven’t any seeds.” 

“Tl get the seeds if you will plant 
them. What kind would you like?” 

“Asters. Some of those great, big, fat 
ones—all colors.” 

Aunt Elsie got a packet of aster seeds 
and Marie planted them. She found an 
old cake pan of her mother’s, punctured 
the bottom for drainage, and filled it with 
some of the earth that her father had put 
down in the cellar in the fall to be used 
for sowing seeds. 

She crumbled up all the lumps until 
they were smooth and fine. Then she 
sowed her seeds, covered them with more 
fine soil, watered them, put a piece of 
glass and a newspaper over the top to 
keep the earth from drying out, and put 
the pan in the window. 

Every morning she ran to the pan the 
first thing, and she peeked under the glass 
a dozen times a day. On the fourth morn- 
ing, right in the center of the pan, a little 
lump of earth was lifted up. Under- 
neath it, pushing and pushing, was a slim, 
green plant that was bent double. Marie 
watched it all day, but, although it grew 
taller and taller, the lump of earth was 
still there. 

The next morning little lumps of earth 
were lifted up all over the pan, but the 
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one in the center was gone, and the plant 
was standing up straight. On its head was 
the aster seed! 

“Oh dear!” cried Marie. “It’s wrong 
side up! What shall I do? Perhaps I 
ought to pull it up and put the seed down 
in the ground again.” 

The little aster straightened its slim 
back. “No,” it said, “you certainly 
oughtn’t!” 

Marie started. She bent closer. 

“Yes,” said the aster, “it was I. And I 
won’t have my head put down in the 
ground. What do you think I am—an 
ostrich? I’m right side up, and you'd 
better leave me right side up if you want 
me to grow.” 

Marie took the glass off the pan. “You 
were the first one up, so you must be the 
queen,” she told the aster. “I shall call 
you Queen—no—Princess Aster.” 

The next day there were many asters 
standing up straight, and all wore their 
seeds on their heads. 

“How long do you wear your seed?” 
Marie asked her. 

“Oh, I don’t need it any more,” said 
the Princess. “See?” and she pushed it off 
and dropped it. 

The asters grew and grew. 

One day Marie noticed that the Princess 
was getting some new clothes, two tiny 
green leaves. “Yes, it’s nearly Easter,” the 
Princess said, “and I simply had to have 
some new clothes for Easter. Don’t you 
like them?” 

“Yes, but aren’t they queer around the 
edges?” asked Marie. 

“Ah, yes, the uneven hemline,” said the 
Princess, shaking out her new leaves. 
“We asters have always fancied that style 
—it seems to be becoming to us.” 

“But your leaves are so tiny. They’re 
even smaller than your old one. At first 
you had only one, on one side.” 

(Continued on page 70) 


EYES THAT SEE 


SARA SLOANE McCARTY 


HM JAMES put the last touches on his 
picture before he ran downstairs to 
see what Mother wanted. It was one of 
the best pictures he had ever made, a big 
tawny tiger in a jungle. He could hardly 
wait to show it to Uncle Dick. Uncle 
Dick was a real artist, and had his pic- 
tures on magazine covers and in art gal- 
leries. ; 
“Tm going out for several hours,” 
Mother said. “Can you manage all right 
by yourself if Uncle Dick drops in for 


— lunch?” 


“IT think so,” James replied, delighted 
to know that Uncle Dick might come. 

After Mother had gone, James went 
back to his room. The bed was not made, 
and there were clothes, books, games, and 
papers strewn about the floor. But James 
was too busy to notice them. 

“Tl put another tree in the jungle,” he 
decided. But the doorbell rang before he 
had begun. 

“Mother is gone,” James told Uncle 
Dick, “and we are to have lunch alone. I 
know where to find everything.” 

“That’s jolly,” Uncle Dick said. “How 
is the art work coming along?” 

“I’m working at it every day,” James 
said. “Do you think I'll ever be an artist 
like you?” 

“T hope you'll be a better one,” Uncle 
Dick replied. “It all depends on whether 
you have eyes that see.” 

“Why, of course I have eyes that see!” 
cried James, puzzled. 

“You'd be surprised,” said Uncle Dick, 
“how many people look at things and 
never see them. See this leaf I picked up 
on the way in. What color is it?” 

“Tt’s brown,” James said quickly. 

“Look again,” said Uncle Dick. 

James looked closely at the leaf. He 
half shut his eyes and looked at it. again. 
“It has some dark green, a little orange 
red, and some dark blue shadows.” 

“Good,” said Uncle Dick. “Perhaps 
you do have eyes that see.” 

“Just wait till you see what I have in 
my room,” announced James, thinking of 
his tiger picture. 

“That will make a good lesson in see- 
ing,” said Uncle Dick. “Suppose you run 
up there and sketch me quickly a picture 
of what you see in your room. Then 
when I come up to look at it, Ill see how 
much you missed.” 

“But I didn’t mean everything in the 
room—” James began. 

Uncle Dick did not hear. He was al- 
ready busy in the kitchen. “Just show me 
the way around,” he said, “and I'll fix 
lunch while you’re gone.” 

So James showed Uncle Dick where to 
find the bread, eggs, fruit, and the baked 

(Continued om page 65) 
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A Test on the Netherlands 


BESSIE JOHNSON GRUSENDORF 


Principal, Dulce Public School, Dulce, New Mexico 


I. Answer each question with one word. 

1. Is the surface of the Netherlands 
high or low? 

2. What is the largest city of the 
Netherlands? 

3. What is the chief seaport? 

4. The chief seaport is located on what 
river? 

§. Is the coast of the Netherlands sandy 
or rocky? 

6. Is the coast line of the Netherlands 
straight or indented? 


7. Would you expect to find few or 
many good harbors? 


Il. Fill each blank with the correct word 
or group of words. 

1. A gateway through which many 
kinds of goods pass from the sea to the 
Rhine Valley is the city of : 

2. The Dutch people have planted 

on the sand dunes to keep them 
from moving. 

3. They have built from the 
shore out into the water to protect the 
shore. 

4. The water along the shore is very 


5. The Dutch people have the 
rivers to make them navigable. 


6. The Dutch word for harbor is 
7. The Dutch people have 
much of the land so that it can be used 
for farms and for pastures. 
8. Almost half the land is 
the surface of the sea. 
9. Most of the homes of :the Dutch 
people are made of 


than 


Ill. Some of the things mentioned below 
are found in the Netherlands, and some 
are not. Draw a line under the things 
that are found in the Netherlands. 
igloos 

Caravans 

canals and windmills 

oases 

dogcarts 

palm trees 

wooden pails 

dikes 


mountains 


SP EPNAYAYNo 


IV. Answer with Yes or No. 

1. Is the Zuider Zee a fiord? 

2. Is Rotterdam a natural seaport? 

3. Can large boats sail in the Zuider 
Zee? 

4. Is fishing an important industry in 
the Netherlands? 

5. Do the sand dunes help the people? 
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6. Do the rivers sometimes harm the 
people? 
. 7. Is the surface of the Netherlands 
hilly? 

8. Can large ships travel up the Maas 
River? 

9. Do the Dutch people use much 
machinery for farming? 

10. Do they use lumber entirely for 
house building? 

11. Is Amsterdam noted for fine dia- 
mond cutting? 

12. Are the people of the Netherlands 
industrious and progressive? 


V. Choose the correct answer. 
1. The houses of the Dutch people are 
built with steep roofs because of: 
a) strong winds. 
b) heavy rains. 


2. Haymaking in the Netherlands is 
done mostly ‘by: 
a) hand. 
b) machinery. 
. The hay is dried: 
a) outside. 
b) in the barns. 
. The milk carts are pulled by: 
a) dogs. 
b) horses. 
§. There are great markets in the 
Netherlands for trade in: 
a) wheat. 
b) cheeses. 
6. Compared with Norway, the Neth- 
erlands is: 
a) colder. 
b) warmer. 


VI. Answer each of the following ques- 
tions briefly. 

1. Name two things for which wind- 
mills are used in the Netherlands. 

2. Why can the Netherlands export 
quantities of butter and cheese? 

3. What are three products that the 
Netherlands imports? 

(For key, see page 63) 


American Inventions 


RUSSELL L. CONNELLEY 


Teacher, Marble Corner School, Ripley County, Indiana 


Answer briefly the following questions. 
Notice that in some of the questions more 
than one thing is asked. 

1. When was the cast-iron plow in- 
vented? 

2. When and by whom was the steam 
engine invented? 

3. Who invented the first stove ever 
used in America? 

4. When, where, and by whom was the 
first complete cotton mill in this country 
set up? 

5. When and by whom was the cotton 
gin invented? 

6. Who is noted as the maker of the 
first American clock? 

7. When was the first practical sewing 
machine patented, and who was the in- 
ventor? 

8. When was the Erie Canal completed 
and what was its effect on the settlement 
of the West? 

9, What was the name of the first suc- 
cessful steamboat? When and by whom 
was it invented? 

10. What date marks the beginning of 
the development of the locomotive engine 
in America? 

11. Who invented the first reaping ma- 
chine? 

12. When was the first message sent by 
telegraph? Who was the inventor? 


13. When and by whom was the process 
of vulcanizing rubber discovered? 

14. Who performed the first operation 
with the use of ether as an anesthetic? 

15. Who was the inventor of the tele- 
phone? 

16. What name is connected with the 
invention of the arc lamp? 

17. With what invention do we connect 
the name of the Wright brothers? 

18. When was the first transcontinental 
railroad line completed? 

19. What name do we connect with the 
laying of the Atlantic cable? 

20. When was the Atlantic cable laid? 

21. Who was the inventor of the incan- 
descent lamp? 

22. In what year was the Department 
of Agriculture established? 

23. What name was given to the pic- 
tures made by the early photographers? 

24. When did McCormick patent his 
first improved reaping machine? 

25. With what great American industry 
was Cornelius Vanderbilt associated for 
many years? 

26.-What noted humorist was once a 
Mississippi River steamboat pilot? 

27. What great canal built by the 
United States Government was opened 
for navigation in 1914? 

(For key, see page 65) 
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BH ASTUDY of birds will bring you much pleasure 

throughout your life. The beauty, the songs, and 
the habits of birds are of never-failing interest, once 
you have come to know them. This young catbird, 
and other birds as well, deserve our protection, for 
they render great assistance in saving crops. 


Plates I-XII of this section are devoted to a study of birds. 





Birds and Their Value to Man 


KATHERINE L. JULIAN 


Teacher of Social Science, Central School, Wilmette, Illinois 


INTRODUCTION 
Our Bird Neighbors 


M@ BIRDS play a major part in this 

world of ours. This is not surprising, 
in view of their almost universal distribu- 
tion, and the vast numbers in which we 
find them. By checking the huge hordes 
of insects, controlling the spread of plant 
life, replanting denuded land surfaces, 
and partly extirpating the small verte- 
brates that ravage the vegetation of the 
world and the crops of mankind, they are 
a powerful factor in preserving the bal- 
ance of nature. 

Birds are scattered over all the land 
surfaces of the earth because of their su- 
perior mode of travel. Every sea-swept 
rock, sand pit, and coral key has some 
form of feathered life. Countless hordes 
of geese and penguins overrun the north 
and south polar regions during their sum- 
mer seasons. The mountain tops have 
their special species. Some small birds and 
countless numbers of vultures swarm over 
the Sahara, while the albatrosses, phala- 
ropes, gulls, and petrels live near the 
oceans. 

Birds have a great many natural ene- 
mies. Changes of climate and storms take 
a toll of bird life. One good authority 
says that an icy winter kills more game 
birds than all the human hunters com- 
bined. Entire coveys of quail and other 
gallinaceous fowl are frozen stiff in cold 
sleety weather. Land birds driven to sea 
by storms during their migrations are 
killed by the thousands. Other birds, un- 
able to migrate south in the winter be- 
cause of injury or old age, starve to death. 
Hawks, owls, foxes, and cats take a fair 
toll of birds each year. Crows and jays 
rob nests of their eggs. 

For several thousand years, mankind 
thought that birds were his enemies. They 
stole grain, robbed the poultry yard, con- 
sumed fruit, and destroyed the shoots of 
young plants. At last the study of nat- 
ural history was accorded a place among 
the sciences. It was then man discovered 
that birds were his friends. From the 
analysis of the stomach contents of birds 
it was learned that hen hawks devour 
hundreds of rats and field mice to one 
fowl; the voracious grain-eating birds are 
destroyers of the insects so detrimental to 
the raising of crops; and other birds eat 
thousands of tons of weed seeds which 
otherwise would choke the truck gardens. 
In fact, statistics have shown that birds 


are responsible each year for the saving of 


millions of dollars to the world of agri- 


culture. 

Another very important relation of 
birds to mankind is their work as scaven- 
gers. The best-known group functioning 
in this way is the vultures. The turkey 
buzzard inhabits tropical cities in large 
numbers. These birds clear the gutters 
of garbage which, if left to lie there, 
would soon pollute the entire neighbor- 
hood. Crows and ravens take the place 
of the vultures in the temperate regions. 
They prove of immense sanitary value by 
devouring the dead fish and mussels which 
have been cast upon the beaches by the 
waves. The grackles help in this also. 
The gulls are the guardians of our harbors. 
Hundreds of tons of garbage are devoured 
by them. , 

For their usefulness if for nothing else, 
children should know birds, love them, 
and learn to protect them. When a child 
becomes acquainted with birds, he will 
soon learn the alarm note of the nesting 
birds in the orchard and will dash out to 
chase away the prowling cat. If he hears 
a faint tattoo in the woods, he will climb 
up a tree in order to see the woodpecker’s 
nest which he feels sure he would find 
within the hole in its trunk. A child thus 
trained will abhor the killing of birds and 
the robbing of nests. 

Besides training his ears, a study of 
nature trains every muscle in the child’s 
body. He will tramp miles across fields 
and down roads, jumping fences, wading 
in brooks, or climbing trees in pursuit of 
a new bird to be identified. 

This study opens up a world of beauty 
and imagination in the experience of the 
child. It stimulates the sympathies. The 
thought of the tiny hummingbird mi- 
grating from central Quebec to Central 
America and Panama will surely stir ‘the 
imagination. What child will not reflect 
the joy of the oriole when it sings of its 
nest and little ones hidden in it? He will 
be strangely excited and delighted when 
the birds who rented his house last sum- 
mer return to it again. 

Field trips are a necessary part of bird 
study. Birds may be studied both in the 
city and in the country. More than a 
hundred different kinds have been seen in 
the city parks. Wherever there is a vari- 
ety of trees and shrubs, there will be birds, 
since they are safer from their enemies 
there. They can be looked for in or- 
chards, pastures, or along the borders of 


Plates I-XII of this section are 
devoted to a study of birds. 


ponds and brooks. One may find birds at 
all seasons, but the best time to see them is 
when the leaves are developing. 

In order to get a good view of a bird, 
take a position so that it can be watched 
and so that you will not have to face the 
sun. If you are in the woods, walk quiet- 
ly, notice the motion of twigs or leaves, 
and listen to the various sounds. If there 
seem to be many birds around, you may 
sit down and let the birds come to you. 
Opera or field glasses bring a bird quickly 
into clear view. If you mimic the calls 
you hear, you may succeed in bringing 
the birds closer. A windy day is unfa- 
vorable for bird study 

Notes should be taken on any unfamil- 
iar bird so that you can identify it in 
a museum or by the use of a bird book. 
Compare the size of the bird with that of 
a sparrow, robin, or crow. Notice wheth- 
er the bill is curved or straight, whether 
the wings and tail are short or long, how 
it gets its food, and any color markings 
you are able to see. 

One must obtain an appreciation and 
love of nature, with a full knowledge and 
understanding of it, through concrete ex- 
perience, to be amplified and clarified by 
thoughtful inquiry and discussion. It is 
with this thought in mind that the follow- 


ing series of lesson have been prepared. 
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L. W. Brownell Owen M. Smith, from R. I. Nesmith 


Vultures often fly in flocks, seeking food. Here are the nests and eggs of the Gulls act as scavengers in our large harbors and follow ships 
They rid the land of dead animals and birds. chimney swift and the kingbird. as they put out to sea. They are permanent residents. 


b naan’ 
R. ©. Schufelde 


L. ©. Brownell L. W. Brownell A, A. Allen 


The yellow-billed cuckoo (upper) helps destroy hairy Watching a yellow warbler rear its young will Ruby-throated humming birds like various 
caterpillars. Ruffed grouse nest on the ground (lower). give a child a new sympathy for bird life. kinds of spiders and insects as well as nectar. 


Even the bitterly cold Antarctic has its birds—the penguins, found Where the birds go when they migrate is a lesson in geography. In summer many 
only in the Southern Hemisphere. Fish is their chief food. parts of Canada are alive with wild geese, ducks, and other birds which come to nest. 
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FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
Birds in the Spring 


Objectives— 
1. To awaken an interest in all birds. 
2. To create the habit of alert obser- 
vation. 


3. To bring about a realization of the | 


worth of birds. 

4. To make each individual feel a re- 
sponsibility toward birds. 

$. To stimulate thoughtful considera- 
tion about birds. 


Ap proach— 

This subject can be approached through 
an informal discussion followed by a field 
trip. 


LEsson I 
How Brirps Live in EarLy SPRING 


1. Is it desirable to feed birds in cold 
weather? 

2. Do birds do anything for us? 

3. Do you like to see birds in winter 
and early spring? 


In early spring your home is very dif- 
ferent from the out-of-doors. At night 
your house is warm. There is plenty of 
food. What do the birds have? Out of 
doors it may be snowing. It may be rain- 
ing hard, or the wind may be blowing a 
great blast. The birds have no food pre- 
pared for them. Sometimes they sleep in 
an evergreen bough. Sometimes their bed 
is a hollow limb. Sometimes they have 
no food at all. 

Should we help these little creatures? 
Here is a list of reasons why we should 
help the birds. 

1. Birds bring cheer to our homes. 

2. We would feel very lonely without the 
birds. 

3. Some winter birds eat seeds of weeds, 
which would become harmful weeds in the 
summer. 

4. Other birds eat the eggs of harmful in- 
sects. 


What can we do to help these birds 
who do so much for us? 

1. We can put out a piece of suet for the 
birds. (Wire the suet to a post so that the 
squirrels cannot carry it away.) 

2. We should spread crumbs, hemp, canary 
and sunflower seed, Japanese millet, cracked 
corn, mixed chick feed, or broken dog biscuit 
on the window sills. 

3. We might build homes for the birds. 

4. We can have a birdbath in our yard. 

5. We can protect a nest with eggs or 
young birds in it. 


Things to do— 

1. Place brush heaps together to make 
roosts for the birds. 

2. Plant a tree or bush for the birds in 
your schoolyard. , 


3. Make a bath for the birds. Get a tin 
pan three or four inches deep and about a 
foot across. Fill this with water. In the 
center place a brick on its narrow edge. 
Place the pan where it will be protected 
from cats. Change the water often, per- 
haps once a day. 


Lesson II 
Four INTERESTING Birps 


1. Do you like to see birds around your 
house? 

2. Are there trees or bushes near your 
house? 

3. Do you have birdhouses? 

4. Do you put out food for the birds? 


If you furnish food and shelter, you 


will have birds around your house. 


One interesting bird is the blue jay. 

The color of this bird-is bright blue 
with black markings. 

It is a little larger than a robin and has 
a crest. 

The blue jay lives in our gardens, and 
builds its nest near our homes. 


Another bird lives near our homes. 

It has a red stripe across the back of 
its head. 

On its back, wings, and tail it has black 
and white feathers. 

This bird goes rat-a-tat-tat on the tree 
trunks while hunting for insects. 

It is the downy- woodpecker. 


The cardinal is a beautiful red bird. 

It eats seeds. 

It has a crest on its head. 

There is a black stripe over the top of 
its beak and across the front of its neck. 


The chickadee is a friendly bird. 
It sings “Chick-a-dee-dee-dee.” 
It likes suet and crumbs. 


The chickadee is a small gray bird, and 
has a black cap and black bib. 


Things to do— 

1. Draw a picture of a chickadee. 

2. Draw a picture of a cardinal. 

3. Draw a picture of a blue jay eat- 
ing suet. 

4. Draw a picture of a woodpecker. 


Lesson III 
A Bmp Outcast 


1. How big is a crow? 
2. What color is it? 
3. Do you see crows around a house? 


Man does not like crows because they 
eat the corn he plants. 

Birds do not like crows because they 
steal birds’ eggs. 

Crows live together in great flocks in 
the winter. 

They roost in big pine woods. 


Plates I-XII of this section are 
devoted to a study of birds. 


Crows eat white grubs, grasshoppers, 
and beetles. 

When the weather gets very cold, crows 
cannot find these insects. 

Then they have to fly a long way to 
find food. 

When the farmers haul in corn shocks, 
the crows catch many field mice that 
have made their nests under the shocks. 

Sometimes crows eat ivy berries, beech- 
nuts, and chestnuts. 

When spring comes the crows will find 
plenty of insects once more. 

The big flock that lived all winter in 
the pine woods will break up. 

They will fly off in pairs, and begin to 
make nests. 


Things to do— 

1. Get a bird book with colored .pic- 
tures. When you see a bird whose name 
you do not know, look through the book 
until you find the bird. 

2. Learn to know the birds from the 
sounds they make. 

3. Put a feeding shelf outside your 
schoolroom window. 


Lesson IV 
A Bmp Wuo TELLs Us Sprinc Is Near 


1. In February have you ever heard a 
bird whose song sounded something like 
a canary bird’s? 

2. How big is a song sparrow? 

3. What color is it? 


Everyone should know the song spar- 
row. 

It is a little brown bird, and wears a 
badge of black upon its breast. 

It is streaked below as well as on its 
back. 

The song sparrow starts singing to us 
n February. 

This little bird seems to sing, “Spring, 
spring, spring, sunny days are here.” 

e song sparrow never lives far from 

bushes. 

It sometimes stays with us all the year. 

It eats many seeds and insects. 

Late in April it builds a nest on or near 
the ground. 


Things to do— 

1. Draw a picture of a song sparrow. 

2. Draw a picture of an English spar- 
row. 

3. Show the difference in the appear- 
ance of the two birds. 

4. Tell why we like the song sparrow 
better than the English sparrow. 

5. Keep a chart of the birds you have 
seen. Put down the name of each bird 
and the date when it was seen. 

6. Put out moss, twigs, and small pieces 
of string in a place where the birds can 
easily get them. Watch to see which birds _ 
carry away these nesting materials, and 
what kind each bird takes. Put out more 
material when the supply becomes low. 
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L. D, Hiett 


The little brown song sparrow with spotted breast is useful to the farmer, and we 
love it for its sweet song. Sometimes it stays with us all winter. 


H. Armstrong Roberts 


Birdhouses placed in trees or hung from high poles may be welcomed 
by our feathered friends upon their return in the spring. 


Wharton Huber Photo, from H. Armstrong Roberts 


You may find the nest of the cardinal in a bush, among grapevines, or in a porch 
trellis. The father bird guards it bravely. The cardinal eats seeds and insects. 


F. L. DuMond L. W. Brownell L. D. Hiew 
During cold, stormy days in spring a feeding station like this The cheerful little chickadee makes its The downy woodpecker busily hunts 
should be kept filled with seeds for the birds. nest in hollow stumps or in trees. for grubs and insects under the bark. 


Wide World Photos 


Blue jays nest near the ground, often in an evergreen tree. They are These young blue jays and their parents will eat many insects during the 
beautiful birds, but sometimes rob other birds of their eggs. summer, so in spite of a bad reputation, they are of some use. 
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FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES 
The Migration of Birds 


Odjectives— 

1. To awaken an appreciation of the 
wonder of the bird kingdom. 

2. To stimulate an interest in bird 
study. 

3. To create a desire to protect birds 
on their travels whenever possible. 


Ap proach— 

An informal discussion, with pictures 
of birds that travel and pictures of some 
of the faraway places that they visit, 
should create a desire for further infor- 
mation. 


Lesson I 


Wuy ano How Birps MIGRATE 


1. Do you know what birds nest in 
your community? 

2. Which of these birds fly south in 
the winter? 

3. What birds which have been with 
you all winter are preparing to fly north 
this spring? 


Birds may be divided into four groups 
according to the length of time they stay 
in one place. Permanent residents remain 
in one locality all the year; summer resi- 
dents stay during the summer; winter res- 
idents remain during the winter; and 
transient visitors remain only a short time 
in the spring and fall. 

A bird’s real home is the place to which 
it travels in the summer and where it rears 
its family. Birds seem to migrate each 
year at a certain time. They go to nest. 

None of our common birds nests at the 
southern end of the migration. They may 
go to Mexico or South America for the 
winter, but they rear their young in the 
North. Most of them arrive in April or 
in May. Some come north as early as 
March, when they often encounter a se- 
vere storm or a spell of cold weather. 
Then we must give them food and shelter. 

How do birds find their way? There 
are 2 number of landmarks as, for ex- 
ample, the Atlantic coastline, Appalach- 
ian Mountains, and Mississippi River. 
However, experiments have shown that 
some birds have a sense of direction which 
leads them even when they are going on a 
journey for the first time in a new 
country. 

The birds have well-defined routes for 
journeying from their summer to their 
winter homes and back again, and follow 
these routes year after year. They must 
pass through a country which will supply 
them with food when they pause to rest. 
So if you wish to see many birds, put out 
food for them. Outlines of the routes of 
these bird migrants which leave the east- 
ern United States in the winter can be 


found in Travels of Birds, by Frank M. 
Chapman, pp. 143-144. 

Many dangers, such as poles, wires, 
lighthouses against which they fly, storms, 
and hunters, beset birds on their migra- 
tion. Can you help protect the birds 
against any of these dangers? 


Things to do— 
Make a list of all the birds in your 


‘community. List them under the proper 


heading: permanent residents; summer 
residents; winter residents; transients. 


LEsson II 
WHEN MIGRATION FLIGHTS ARE MADE 


1. Have you ever seen birds migrating 
during the day? 

2. How high above the ground were 
they flying? 

3. In which direction were they flying? 

4. Do you know of any dangers which 
night flyers might encounter? 

5. Have you ever heard birds calling 
at night? 

6. Did these birds seem to be flying 
high overhead? 

7. Why do night flyers stop in the day- 
time? 


The birds that travel by day are the 
bold ones that are strong of wing. These 
birds must be able to fly fast enough to 
escape the bird-killing hawks. 

All the birds which you see gathering 
nightly in roosts are day flyers. These 
are the robins, grackles, swallows, swifts, 
and crows. Blue jays, waxwings, blue- 
birds, many of the finches, like the cross- 
bills, redpolls, and snow buntings, and 
even the little hummingbirds travel by 
day also. 

Ducks, geese, snipes, plovers, gulls, and 
petrels travel both day and night. These 
birds do not have to stop so often for 
food. Wild geese always travel in forma- 
tion and call continually to one another. 

The shy, retiring birds of the thickets 
and undergrowth, which rarely go far 
from their homes, and those which just 
fly from tree to tree, all migrate at night. 
These are the thrushes, the warblers, the 
vireos, the wrens, the woodcock, and the 
small flycatchers. These birds travel in 
great numbers. Sometimes the air is lit- 
erally filled with them from dusk to 
dawn, and they call to each other con- 
stantly. 


Things to do— 

1. Make a feeding trough for birds. 
Fasten it to a tree and keep it filled with 
crumbs, seeds,.and suet. Make a note of 
all bird visitors, and of the food they 
prefer. 

2. Make a wren house, a bluebird 
house, or a robin shelter. Use weathered 
wood or bark. Put it in your yard. 


Plates I-XII of this section are 
devoted to a study of birds. 


Lesson III 
THE TRAVELS OF THE BOBOLINK 


1. Have you ever seen a bobolink? 
2. What does it look like? 
3. Where does the bobolink nest? 


One of the most interesting stories of 
migration is that of the bobolink. It 
arrives in the northern part of the United 
States from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
about May. It has black and buff plum- 
age and sings continually. Its mate is 
a plainly dressed sparrowlike creature. 
In June their nest, which is hidden on 
the ground among the grasses, has five or 
siX eggs. 

During the first week in July the young 
bobolinks will be on the wing. Then they 
and their father will all be clothed like 
the mother and start their southern jour- 
ney. The bobolink of the North is the 
reedbird or ricebird of the South. They 
travel both by day and by night. 

In August they have reached South 
Carolina. From there they journey 
through Florida and arrive in Cuba in 
September. Then some fly across the 
Caribbean Sea to Colombia; others fol- 
low the coast of Central America. In 
Jamaica, where some stop in October, 
they are called butterbirds because of their 
fatness. From Jamaica they fly to Central 
or South America, a distance of about 
four hundred miles, in one night. Down 
the Andes, over the great tropical forests, 
across the Amazon River, and beyond 
Brazil, they finally land on the great 
plains and marshes on the upper waters 
of the Paraguay River. 

The return journey is begun late in 
March. The bobolink’s coat again 
changes to a dark dull yellow with bits of 
black, which gradually becomes the 
bright plumage we know by the time the 
bobolink reaches its summer home. 

Early in April the bobolinks have 
reached Jamaica and Cuba, arriving in 
Florida about April fifteenth. They stay 
there until May and are called Maybirds. 
When they reach the North, about the 
first week in May, they have traveled a 
distance of approximately four thousand 
miles to spend two months in their chosen 
nesting grounds. 


Things to do— 

1. Select some bird in which you are 
interested and see how much you can 
learn about it from outdoor observation. 
Keep the record of your observations in a 
notebook. 

2. Organize a Junior Audubon Soci- 
ety. This is an organization that is work- 
ing to protect bird life. Write to the 
National Association of Audubon Soci- 
eties, 1974 Broadway, New York, for in- 
formation. 

3. Write to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D.C., 
for a list of bulletins about bird life. 
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Many gulls, murres, puffins, cormorants, and other birds go each summer to the arctic Wild geese usually travel in a wedge-shaped flock, flying 
regions, where they are protected by isolation, to lay their eggs and rear their young. high above the earth. They go north in the spring. 





(Above) Wharton Huber Photo, from H. Armstrong Roberts (Below) L. W. Brownell {4bove and Below) L. D. Hiett 


The red-eyed vireo (above) is a shy bird that migrates at night. Its Thistledown is woven into the lining of the American goldfinch's 
nest (below) is hung like the oriole’s, but is more shallow. nest (above). The male goldfinch (below) helps feed the young. 


premen of Biological Survey : : 
The bobolink changes his coat when he travels south. Here Pelicans flock together at the nesting season to raise their young, most species building 
we see him and his mate during their stay in the north. on the ground in well-protected areas. They are great fisheaters. 
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Bird Motits Used in Handcratt 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 
Formerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware © Qg 


MOROCCAN 


HM CARVING in soap can be done 

in the intermediate grades. Se- 
lect a large cake of soft soap. With 
a knife, smooth the surface. To 
carve in full relief, decide upon a 
shape that follows the lines of the 
soap. 

Step 1.—Outline design on soap, 
either freehand with use of orange- 
wood stick, or by tracing a design. 

Step 2.—With knife cut directly 
through cake. If cake is thick, cut 
halfway; then cut remainder. 

Step 3.—Shape carefully, using 
knife and orangewood stick. 

Carving a bas-relief is easier to do, 
and it can be made of a half thick- 
ness of soap. When finished it can 
be framed and hung on the wall. 


PERSIAN 


M BIRDS lend themselves naturally to 
clay modeling technique for primary 
children. 

Step 1.—To make body, roll clay be 
tween palms of hands until ball is formed, 
Then shape it like an egg. 

Step 2.—To form head, roll smaller 
egg shape. 

Step 3.—Bring the two shapes together 
by carefully pulling clay from larger end 
of body well over larger end of head. This 
is essential to make the two balls as one. 
To model tail, pull narrow end of body 
out until it is shape desired. Do not let 
clay get thin. Make beak in a similar way, 
Press wings into shape with the thumb. 

The two objects at the bottom of the 
vertical board show the body and the 
head for a swan or a duck, depending up- 
on the character of the neck. ‘The head 
and neck are modeled from an egg sha 
of clay, and the neck is worked into the 
breast of the bird. 

Step 4.—Place bird on nest (ball hol- 
lowed out with thumbs) or clay base, and 
work body of bird firmly into it. An 
orangewood stick or a blunt fruit knife 
may be used. The illustration shows dif- 
ferent positions in which the finished 
birds can be arranged. 
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HB THESE sketches of birds have | 
been taken from pottery, weav- 
ing, embroidery, and wood carvings 
of peoples both ancient and mod- 
ern. The bird design may be used 
in a block-print pattern, a rhyth- 
mic border on a bowl, a clay plaque, 
or a low relief carved in soap. It 
can be painted on cloth or applied 
with cravons. A better suggestion 
is to study the way the artist de- 
signed his bird, and then to make 
your own design of a bird that you 
know well—a symbolic one to be 
painted, block printed, or carved. 
Various effects can be secured with 
the bird perched or flying, or with 


wings or beak in different positions. | 
Plates I-XII are devoted to a study of birds. 











INDIAN 


GERMAN 


GERMAN 


H LINOLEUM block printing is inter- 
esting to upper-grade children. 

Step 1.—Draw design the reverse of 
the finished print in size desired. Paint a 
piece of linoleum, cut the size of design, 
with thin white poster paint. 

Step 2.—After linoleum is dry, trace 
drawing on linoleum. With pencil fill in 
portions that you want dark in picture. 
Then cut away white portions with a 
sharp tool made for linoleum work, or a 
sharp knife. The wide spaces should be 
cut deeper than the narrow ones. Always 
cut vertically. The finer lines have to 
be cut also. (At right on wall is the fin- 
ished print, which is the reverse of the 
sketch and the linoleum block.) 

Step 3.—Apply printer’s ink to lino- 
leum with a dauber, evenly covering sur- 
face. Lay linoleum face down on paper 
or cloth which has been placed on padded 
surface. Put heavy weight on it to press 
it down. Lift linoleum. The trial print 
tells whether you have been successful. 
A clothes wringer is good for printing. 

To make an allover pattern, mark off 
very lightly the space for each print. A 
repeat pattern must be printed by hand 
and therefore it is better if the linoleum 


is backed with a block of wood. 
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FOR UPPER GRADES 
The Economic Value of Birds 


Objectives— 

1. To create an appreciation of the 
economic value of birds. 

2. To realize how man depends upon 
the assistance of birds. 

3. To promote a real affection for birds 
and a desire to protect them. 


Approach— 

Observe birds and their habits through 
field trips, pictures, and informal con- 
versations. 


Lesson I 
THE Harm Done By INSECTS 


1. How does the failure of a farmer’s 
fruit crop affect the city girl or boy? 

2. If the corn crop fails, what happens 
to the price of pork? Why? 

3. Have you ever heard of locusts eat- 
ing whole grainfields? 

4. Which eat more grain and fruit, in- 
sects or birds? 

§. Do you think insects do as much 
damage to farms and gardens as the 
weather does? Why, or why not? 


Insects are responsible for more damage 
to farm and garden crops than anything 
else in the animal kingdom. The rate 
of production of insects is huge. Their 
appetite is tremendous. Unless insects 
are checked, they become a serious menace 
to agriculture in all its forms. 

We are most familiar with the vegeta- 
ble-eating insects. They are responsible 
for the destruction of grain, forage crops, 
fruit, and the produce of truck gardens. 
They include caterpillars, locusts, crick- 
ets, army worms, rose beetles, stinkbugs, 
plant lice, and many others. 

You have heard of the terrible insect 
scourges that have blighted the earth 
from time to time. Whenever a locust 
plague occurs a swarm of birds comes 
to that locality. Herons forsake their 
marshes, vultures their carrion, seed- 
eaters their seeds, and ducks their wild 
celery, when an extraordinary host of 
grasshoppers appears. 

About ninety years ago the newly 
planted crops of the settlers near Great 
Salt Lake were being destroyed by swarms 
of black crickets. Then the gulls, true to 
their instinct, began to gather from the 
lake in thousands, and before many days 
all the insects had been devoured. Today 
in Salt Lake City there is a beautiful 
monument, which was erected in honor 
of those gulls. 

Such emergency service is important, 
but it is not the chief function of birds 
in agricultural economy. Their steady 
pressure on insects as a whole is of more 
value to the farmer and to us all. 


Things to do— 

1. From your yards or on field trips 
collect all the insects you can find. Use 
a book to identify them. Find out what 
harm each one does. 

2. Find all the information you can 
about one insect mentioned in the story. 
Report what you have learned to the class, 
showing pictures which you have drawn 
to illustrate your talk. 


Lesson II 


How Birps HEtp sy DESTROYING 
INsEcTs, EATING SEEDS, AND 
KiLuinc RopENTS 


1. Why could not the farmer poison all 
the insects and save his crops? 


2. Have farmers ever made the mistake 


of killing birds? Why? 

3. Have you seen any fields choked 
with weeds? What happens to the crop? 

4. What damage is done by gophers? 
Have you ever seen one? 

5. What harm do wood mice, field 


mice, or rats do in fields? barns? houses? 


Birds eat insects for food. They eat 
many more harmful than beneficial ones. 

While the farmer can poison some in- 
sects, and stop the progress of others to a 
certain degree, it is impossible for him to 
cope with the caterpillars, cicadas, and 
grasshoppers. In eating these insects, 
therefore, birds actually save the farmers 
direct money loss each year. How does 
this affect you? 

This was proved a few years ago by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. A tract of land in Maryland was 
set aside in order to determine definitely 
the value of birds to the farmer. Virtu- 
ally all the birds observed included insects 


as a part of their menu, at one time of 


year or another. These were the average 


birds—robins, catbirds, swallows, wood- 
peckers, kingbirds, crows, and the like— 
that are found on any typical farm of the 
eastern United States. Twenty-four spe- 
cies fed on grasshoppers, twenty-one took 
leaf-mining beetles, thirty-nine consumed 
ants, and forty-four, weevils. Most birds 
took two, three, or all forms of insects 
mentioned. About one-third of all the 
food consumed consisted of insects, 27 
per cent being insects harmful to crops 
and less than 4 per cent beneficial insects. 

Birds eat an enormous quantity of 
seeds. Most of these seeds are those of the 
destructive weeds. It has been estimated 
that the quail consumes 1341 tons of weed 
seeds in North Carolina and Virginia be- 
tween September first and April thirtieth. 
The bobwhite is also the killer of nearly 
one hundred fifty different kinds of in- 
sects. . The mourning dove eats about 
seven thousand seeds daily. The number 
of weed seeds destroyed to the acre in 


Plates I-XII of this section are 
devoted to a study of birds. 


twenty-four hours is about 46,000, or a 
little more than one seed to the square 
foot. Can you imagine then how many 
weeds aré eliminated in a year from just 
one farm? 

Squirrels, gophers, lemmings, wood 
mice, field mice, rats, and many other 
rodents live on roots or green crops. As 
these creatures multiply at a tremendous 
rate, you can readily see how they can 
destroy acres of crops if great numbers 
of birds are not present to kill them. 


Things to do— 

1. Form a club to protect birds. Have 
programs about the birds. Invite smaller 
children or your parents to attend some 
of your meetings. Tell them why we 
should protect birds. Show pictures of 
birds. Bring out the beauty of the birds 
as well as their usefulness. 

2. Join the National Audubon Society 
if you wish. 


Lesson III 


How We Can HELp THE Birps 


1. What are the names of some of the 
useful birds in your community? 

2. What are some of the dangers which 
these birds have to meet? 

3. What can you do to protect them 
from any of these dangers? 


If you want birds around your home, 
you must begin by protecting them. 
English sparrows should be kept away. 
Cats, and boys who shoot or throw stones, 
should not be allowed near. 

Trees and shrubs which the birds like 
for nesting and for food should be set 
out. A small thick hedge of bushes will 
attract the smaller birds. Evergreen trees 
will draw some that would not otherwise 
come. Berry-bearing bushes and choke- 
cherry, shadberry, or mulberry trees fur- 
nish excellent food. Nesting boxes nailed 
up in trees please many. 

The one great necessity is water for 
drinking and bathing. It should be in a 
shallow dish, the saucer of a flowerpot, or 
an earthen dish. The water should never 
be more than two inches deep, and it 
should always be kept clean and fresh. 

No food should be given the birds in 
the summer because we want them to eat 
worms and seeds. But on cold stormy 
days in early spring or in winter it is dif- 
ferent. Birds should have food regularly. 

It is a real help to the birds to put out 
houses for them. A good time for build- 
ing birdhouses is in the late winter or 
early spring. These houses should be 
ready when the birds return. 


Things to do— 

1. Build a bird sanctuary in your 
schoolyard. 

2. Build a house for a bird in your 
community. Select a type of house which 
is suitable for that species of bird. 
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Ewing Galloway 
This monument honors the gulls that = 
‘lan Frost, from R. I. Nesmith saved the Mormon settlers from famine. Alan Frost, from R. I. Nesmith 


Herons, even young ones, sometimes help us Though these young screech owls will kill 
by eating the destructive grasshopper. some birds, they will destroy many mice. 


oo 
Wharton Huber Photo, from H. Armstrong Roberts 


L. W. Brownell L. W. Brownell 


The red-tailed hawk is an enemy of song The chickadee (above) enjoys tent caterpillars for a re- Flickers eat insects that infest the bark of 
birds, but it aids us by killing rodents. past. The phoebe (below) feasts on beetles. trees, and are especially fond of ants. 


te \ 
De Mage — e 
Fk. M. Newman, from Publishers Photo Service Lynwood M. Chace, from R. I. Nesmith / 
What an asset to this orchard would be a flock of insect-eating birds. The crow is a rascal at times, but we admire him for his resourcefulness. 
Given even slight encouragement they will remain throughout the summer. We should be grateful for the harmful insects he destroys. 
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Seatwork and [ests for a Bird Unit 


KATHERINE L. JULIAN 


Teacher of Social Science, Central School, Wilmette, Illinois 


For Primary Grades 


I. Find the picture of a robin in a book 
with colored pictures of birds in it. Write 
the answers to these questions as you look 
at the picture. 

1. What color is the robin’s head? 

2. What color is his throat? 

3. What color is his breast? 

4. What color are his wings? 

§. What color is his tail? 


Il. Find the picture of a blue jay in the 
book. Write the answers to these ques- 
tions as you look at the picture. 
1. Is the blue jay the same color as the 
robin? 
2. What two colors are on his head? 
3. What color is his back? 
. Where do you see black on him? 
. What do you see on his head? 
. What three colors are on his wing? 
. Does his tail have the same colors as 
his wings? 
8. What is a good way to tell one kind 
of bird from another kind of bird? 


Ill. Answer questions with Yes or No. 

1. Do birds have plenty of food in win- 
ter in the northeastern United States? 

2. Do birds have warm places in which 
to sleep in winter? 

3. Are the birds useful? 

4. Do the birds like to have us put out 
food? 

5. Will birds come to our homes often 
if we furnish food and shelter? 

6. Is the chickadee a large bird? 

7. Do all woodpeckers have red heads? 

8. Does the crow live alone in winter? 

9. Is the song sparrow a brightly col- 
ored bird? 


L. ©. Brownell 


Blue jays and many other birds relish the food 
served to them at feeding stations. 


IV. Fill in each blank with a word from 
the list below. 

1. The blue jay has a 

2. Many birds like to eat - 

3. We should keep our 

in the early morning. 

4. We should never rob nests of 

5. The cardinal is a beautiful 

bird. 

6. The farmer should like the 
cat seeds red 
birds eggs crest 

(For key, see page 84) 


For Intermediate Grades 


I. If the statement is true, write T after 
it; if not true, write F. 

1. A bird’s real home is the place where 
he spends the winter. 

2. Birds go back to the place where 
they were born to nest. 

3. Most birds arrive north in April 
and May. 

4. Birds do not always migrate by the 
same route. 

§. Permanent residents remain in one 
locality the year around. 

6. We should provide food and shelter 
for the returning birds in March if there 
is a storm. 


Il. Fill in each blank with the correct 


word or group of words from the list be- 


low. 
1. The birds which travel by day are 


2. These birds have to be able to fly 
fast to escape the _..____. 

3. Wild geese always travel in 

4. Ducks, geese, plovers, and gulls 
travel both _ 

§. Birds always follow the same . 

6. Birds always respond to - 

a) formation d) bird- -killing. 

b) strong of wing hawks 

c) calls from their e) route 

own kind f) day and night 


III. Underline the correct word in the 
parenthesis. 

1. Shy, retiring birds travel by (day, 
night). 

2. These birds travel in (large, small) 
numbers. 

3. They call to one another (seldom, 
constantly). 

4. There are (few, many) dangers 


which beset birds on their migrations. 
(For key, see page 84) 


Plates I-XII of this section are 
devoted to a study of birds. 


C. M. Beal 


The nests and eggs of many kinds of birds may 
be discovered and identified on field trips. 


For Upper Grades 


I. If the statement is true, write 'T after 
it; if not true, write F. 

1. Insects do no harm. 

2. Insects multiply rapidly. 

3. Insects eat tremendous amounts. 

4. Man can kill all the insects without 
the help of birds. 

5. Grasshoppers sometimes eat whole 
fields of grain. 

6. The service of the birds in attacking 
insect plagues is their most important 
work. 

7. Birds eat insects for food. 

8. Birds do not save the farmer much 
money. 

9. The common birds do not eat in- 
sects. 

10. Crows do more harm than good. 

11. The quails eat large quantities of 
harmful seeds. 

12. Squirrels and gophers do much dam- 
age. 


II. Complete each statement with the 
ending below which you think finishes the 
sentence correctly. 

1. The mourning dove eats 

2. Rodents 

3. Hawks kill 

4. Hawks, crows, and gulls 

§. It is not difficult 

. Birds must have 

a) water for drinking and bathing. 

b) about seven thousand seeds daily. 

c) multiply at a tremendous rate. 

d) to attract birds to your home. 

e) many field mice. 

f) do much more good than harm. 


Ill. Fill in each blank with the word or 


group of words which makes the sentence 


. No food need be given birds 
. They should have food 
. In addition’ to food, the birds ‘need 


. It is a real help to birds 
. A birdhouse should be ready 
. The birds should be protected from 


. Field trips prove excellent opportu- 


nities for _ birds and their songs. 
"(Fer hey, see page 84) 
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CLASSROOM JOURNEYS—In Western United States 


M@ PUPILS will enjoy trying to identify the pictures shown on 

Plates XIII—XVI, although not all the subjects will be familiar. 
Some of the scenes are mentioned in the accompanying letters, and 
others will be referred to in later letters on American travel. A 
key to the pictures is given on page 76. 


One of Nature's Marvels 


JULIA S. MERRITT 


Principal, Fulton Elementary School, Evansville, Indiana 
Prize Winner, 1935 Travel Contest 





The Grand Canyon, Arizona 
MARTHA, MY DEAR: 

One day out of my transcontinental trip on a splen- 
did air-conditioned train, in which I do not realize that 
I am crossing deserts—one day out to see the gorge which 
the mighty Colorado River has carved for itself through 
a part of Arizona. 

Many years ago when I was here before, I rode down 
Bright Angel Trail, so this time I made two rim trips, 
one west to Hermit’s Rest and one east to the rather re- 
cently built reproduction of an old Indian Watchtower 
at the place where the Grand Canyon begins. 

When I stood in this Watchtower and saw the sand 
paintings, when I watched the Hopi dance, and saw the 
silver and turquoise jewelry made by these Indians of the 
Southwest, I realized how different they are from the 
Indians of Alaska. One thing that both have in com- 
mon, though, is their knowledge of basketry. 

It is difficult to realize the size of the river from the 
rim. It appears to wind along as a slow muddy creek, 
but at times its velocity is said to reach fifty miles an 
hour. Rapids prevent its being used for navigation. 

The canyon itself is geologically a wonderful record 
of the earth’s development, as deposits in its lowest lay- 
ers date back to a prehistoric era. The view is ever- 
changing. Sunlight and cloud shadows, and the purple 
of twilight, are pictures to be carried away in the mind’s 
eye. I tried to capture a scene or two with my camera 
but none of my attempts can possibly do it justice. 
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Western High Lights 


DORIS McCARTY 
Teacher, 3A and 4B Grades, Southern School, 
Springfield, Ohio 


Prize Winner, 1935 Travel Contest 


In California 
Dear TEACHERS: 


I am anxious to share with you all of the 
lovely things that we saw on our trip from 
Idaho to San Francisco. 

We didn’t have much time in Spokane, and 
I was disappointed, as it is the largest city of 
the Inland Empire. It is located in the midst 
of mountains, waterfalls, flowers, orchards, 
and lakes and is an important industrial 
center. 

We opened our eyes the next morning on 2 
very unusual sight. On each side of the train 
were towering basaltic palisades—desolate 
looking and without plant or animal life. 

Soon we were traveling along the broad, 
majestic Columbia River. Early that morn- 
ing we saw one of the largest salmon hatch- 
eries in the world, with its big water wheels 
in the river to catch the salmon. Near by 
was the site of the new Bonneville Dam, one 
of the government’s huge projects. Far in the 
distance was the lofty peak of Mount Hood. 

It didn’t take long in Portland to realize 
why it is called the “City of Roses.” The 
town was filled with their huge blossoms, and 


yards and gardens were bright with their © 


10 


vivid colors. We were sorry that we had 
missed the annual Rose Festival. It had been 
held a week earlier. 

Soon we were speeding southward through 
the most fertile and prosperous country that 
we had yet seen. Everywhere were fields, 
gardens, and orchards—vegetables, flowers, 
and fruits in abundance. That afternoon 
we were in the Cascade Mountains, climbing 
higher and higher every hour. When the 
train finally stopped, we gazed down into a 
gorge from a fearsome height. 

We passed by beautiful Klamath Lake and 
Lake Odell, both cool and deep, and dotted 
with pelicans and gulls: For about four hours 
we saw majestic Mount Shasta with its four- 
teen thousand feet towering toward the sky. 

The next morning the scenery had again 
changed. On the sky line to the east was 
Mount Lassen, the only active volcano in 
continental United States. 

Before we realized it we were at the Oak- 
land station. Here we left the train and 
boarded a ferry to cross the bay to San Fran- 
cisco. My biggest thrill of the summer was 
this approach to one of the most cosmopoli- 
tan Cities in our country. 

I could think of no good reason for not 
having visited earlier that intriguing city of 
the path-finding padres, the questing forty- 
niners, the ruthless vigilantes, and the city of 
Stevenson, Mark Twain, and Bret Harte. 

On our right was the new*San Francisco- 
Oakland Bridge, a stupendous piece of engi- 
neering, then that stern fortress—Alcatraz 


Federal Prison. 
(Continued on page 81) 
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Southern Calitornia 


AILEEN D. LORBERG 


feacher, Grade 3A, and Supervisor of Dramatic 
Norkshop, Grades 6-9, May G School, 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri 


Prize Winner, 1935 Travel Contest 





Los Angeles, California 


LEAR SONS AND DAUGHTERS OF THE DRAMA: 


At last we are in Los Angeles, the City of 
Angels, the largest city on the Pacific Coast 
—including in its metropolitan area Holly- 
wood and many suburbs, the beaches and the 
very ocean. 

I am head over heels in love with the city, 
even after six weeks as a hard (ly) -working 
student, attending classes with scores of Ne- 
groes and Japanese and Chinese; in love with 
its climate, its homes and their surroundings, 
its natural and artificial scenery and its cul- 
tural advantages, of which I can give you 
only the wee-est sample. Permit me, my 
dears, to boast the need of a coat every single 
day, while you, poor wretches, burn in a hot 
and copper heat; and to add that half the 
homes display outdoor window drapes, so 
much faith have their owners in the power of 
Old Sol to keep the rain away. 

And try to visualize streets lined for blocks 
and blocks with tall flowering jacaranda trees 
covered with a film of orchid chiffon; velvet 
lawns dotted with date palms, basket palms, 
and humorous whisker palms—with shining 
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rubber trees, giant magnolias, flowering ole- 
anders and an occasional flaming eucalyptus 
displaying its showy scarlet blooms. Oh, yes, 
I must add that roses grow on trees out here 
and that our familiar knee-high flowers grow 
no less than waist-high, not to mention the 
height of the weeds! 

And in answer to a question I know you 
are asking, yes, I have been to countless 
orange groves and have inhaled their per- 
fume for hours at a time, and have seen ripe 
fruit, green fruit, and blossoms together on 
the same tree. And all the tropical citrus 
flavors of my Florida and West Indies days I 
have re-experienced—the ripened-on-the- 
tree grapefruit, the spicy guava, the alligator- 
skin avocado, the banana-flavored papaya, 
and the sticky rose apple, from the chicle of 
which chewing gum is made. 

And indeed I have been to Hollywood, 
have given all the Movieland homes and stu- 
dios the thrice-over, even unto the birthplace 
of Mickey Mouse, and once a week have seen 
a ballet or heard an opera or a symphony at 
Hollywood Bowl out in the open under the 
dancing and falling stars!) How I wish you 
all might be among the twenty-five thousand 
that nightly enjoy this lovely bowl-shaped 
theater. 

I shall have to tell you later about the ten 
history plays of Shakespeare given in a single 
season for the first time in dramatic history, 
in Pasadena; and of the Globe Theater at 
the San Diego Exposition, patterned after 
Shakespeare’s Globe Theater of 1599. Yes, I 
have been to the Fair, and have heard and 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Yellowstone Park 


E. M. SAUNDERS 


Principal, Collins Garden School, San Antonio, Texas 
Honorable Mention, 1935 Travel Contest 


En Route to Salt Lake City 
Dear FELLOw TEACHERS: 


By leaving Denver at night I know that we missed 
much interesting scenery—but Wind River Canyon 
made up for all that we had missed. That was the first 
mighty canyon Id ever seen, and its grandeur was awe- 
inspiring. 

Those of you who have been through Yellowstone 
Park know what a wonderful scenic drive we had after 
leaving Cody. We had one of those nice, open-air buses 
with a careful, well-informed driver, who could tell us 
all we wanted to know. He pointed out the weird rock 
formations, with their quaint, appropriate names, and 
called our attention to the favorite camping and fishing 
grounds. 

We stopped for a few minutes at Shoshone Dam, 
where the roaring torrent of water was a great contrast 
to the calm, placid lake above the dam. We climbed 
higher and higher toward Sylvan Pass, with snow on one 
side of the road, and lodgepole pines, wild flowers, and 
rushing waters on the other side. 

Sylvan Lake was a picture, with the trees and clouds 
reflected in it as in a mirror. We stopped on the divide 
for a last, long look at the distant, snowy mountains, 
and then began our descent. 

Yellowstone Lake was a vision of cool serenity. It was 
hard to believe it could be the source of the turbulent, 

(Continued on page 78) 
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ENTERTAINMENT SECTIUN FOR ALL THE GRADES 














On a Windy Day 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY MARIE WHITBECK CLARE 


With Gusto 


I like to play ona wind-yday,and fly my kite on 






oo 


high, Watch toss - ing trees and __ flags in the 


breeze, Hear weep -ing wil-lows sigh. The shin - ing sea leaps high in glee; the clouds go rac - ing a - 


Weath - er vanes twirl, and wind - mills whirl, Hav-ing fun on a wind-y day. 


I like to play on a windy day—Walk 
four steps forward, R, L, R, L, swinging 
arms freely from side to side. Hold 
arms rather low; swing them with em- 
phatic accent. Look from side to side. 
If desired, pupils may stand still and 
swing arms with gusto. 

And fly my kite on high—Stand fac- 
ing front. Lift arms diagonally upward 
to high R, in three upward motions, up 
and up and up. Look up. 

Watch tossing trees—Extend L arm 
at shoulder level to L. Look L. 

And flags in the breeze—Shade eyes 
with R hand, and look R. L arm re- 
mains out at shoulder level. 


Hear weeping willows sigh—Let arms 
fall to sides in three waving, undulating 
motions; drop head. Retard gestures 
in accord with the music. 

The shining sea—Bend forward, heels 
together; open arms in wide semicircle. 

Leaps high in glee—Fling up arms 
very high, palms turned inward, to indi- 
cate curling crest of wave. Look up. 
(If children are small, they may leave 
arms open as at end of previous gesture, 
and jump in place on both feet on the 
words, “high” and “glee.”’) 

The clouds go racing away—Make 
three slides to L. Bring both arms very 
high diagonally L on word “away.” 





Weather vanes twirl—Extend R arm 
forward. _ Describe two circles in air 
with R arm. Make one revolution on 
the words “weather vanes”; the other on 
the word “twirl.” 

And windmills whirl—Spin around 
on toes to L in place; open arms wide, 
at shoulder level. 

Having fun on a windy day—Run 
several little steps backward, body bent 
forward, and arms sweeping low. On 
the word “windy,” bring arms in and 
cross them for an instant; keep body 
bent forward; on the word “day,” jump 
on both feet, fling arms wide open, and 
look up. Fling head back; hold pose. 
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A Science Program for Grades 3-6 


MARY ANNE BRADFORD AND RUTH MACKINDER 


Science Teachers, Bret Harte School, Sacramento, California 


B WHEN this program was presented, 
a child made the following introduc- 
tory statement. 

The science classes are presenting a pro- 
gram for your entertainment this after- 
noon. They will try to give you examples 
of the actual work we do in our science 
classes and some of the things we learn. 

We shall ask you to imagine you are 
looking in upon a classroom, presided over 
by the science teacher, Miss Science. The 
part of Miss Science will be taken by 
————,, a pupil in the high sixth grade. 
She will conduct in turn a third-grade 
class, a. fifth-grade class, and a sixth- 
grade class. The dramatizations will be 
based on health, Arbor Day, and electric- 
ity. Then pupils from two high fourth 
grades will give a playlet entitled, “One 
Spring Day.” 


IN HEALTH LAND 


(For Third Grades) 


JOLINE—Miss Science, for our health 
lesson today, may we act out some stories 
from A Journey to Health Land’? 

MISS SCIENCE—T hat would be very in- 
teresting. What characters shall we need? 

JACKLYN—I think the King of Health 
Land is the most important of all. 

WANE—I think Durham would make 
the best king. 

cLass—Oh, yes! 
for our king. 

MISS SCIENCE—Fine! Irene, will you 
cut out a crown? (Irene cuts crown 
from wrapping paper.) 

cLass—Let’s have Frankie Fuss! 
Granny Smith! And Lollipop Tom! 

MISS SCIENCE—Very well. Hugh will 
be “Frankie Fuss”; Irene will be “Granny 
Smith”; and Wane will be “Lollipop 
Tom.” Come, King, and mount your 
throne. (She gives up chair to King and 
sits in background.) 

KING—Boys and girls of Health Land 
—attention! (Class stands and bows low.) 

cLass—Good afternoon, Your Majesty! 

KING—Be seated, children. Girls and 


boys, I want to tell you how proud I am 
(Continued on page 66) 


Let’s have Durham 


And 


1 This dramatization is published by permission of 
Ginn and Company, publishers of A Journey to Health 
Land, by J. Mace Andress and Annie Turner Andress, 
copyright 1924. 






a4 


ARBOR DAY 


(For Fifth Grades) 


MISS SCIENCE—Good afternoon, Fifth 
Grade! 

cLass—Good afternoon, Miss Science! 

MISS SCIENCE—Girls and boys, I won- 
der whether you remember what impor- 
tant day we celebrate very soon this 
month? (All hands are eagerly raised.) 

MISS SCIENCE—Genevieve. 

GENEVIEVE—I think you mean Arbor 
Day, don’t you? 

MISS SCIENCE—Yes. That is what we 
commonly call the day. But what is its 
official title? 

corDES—Conservation, Bird, and Ar- 
bor Day. 

MISS SCIENCE—That is right, Cordes. 
Can you give us some idea of the meaning 
of such a long name? 

corpEs—Of course, Arbor Day means 
Tree Day. At first people thought of it 
only as a tree-planting day. In 1915 the 
state legislature decided to call it Conser- 
vation, Bird, and Arbor Day. That means 
that it was set aside as a special day not 
only for tree planting but also for the 
study of the economic value of our birds, 
trees, and wild flowers and to encourage 
us to preserve and protect them in every 
way possible. 

MISS SCIENCE—Fine, Cordes. And now, 
nobody has told us yet the date on which 
we celebrate Arbor Day. (All hands are 
raised.) 

MISS SCIENCE—Tell us, Viola. 

VIOLA—March 7. 

MISS SCIENCE—That is right. 
why was March 7 chosen? 

vioLa—That is a good time of year 
to plant trees and shrubs, but the special 
reason for choosing March 7 is that it is 
Luther Burbank’s birthday. 

MISS SCIENCE—Was Burbank a Cali- 
fornian, Alice? 

ALICE—No, Miss Science, but Cali- 
fornia is very proud of him. He became 
known as the “plant wizard” on account 
of the wonderful things he did with 
plants, and most of his work was done in 
California. 

MISS SCIENCE—Does anyone know 


where Burbank’s gardens were located? 
(Continued on page $1) 
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ELECTRICITY 


(For Sixth Grades) 


MISS SCIENCE—Good afternoon, Sixth 
Grade. 

cLass—Good afternoon, Miss Science. 

MISS SCIENCE—I believe we are to per- 
form a few experiments in electricity 
this afternoon. 

cLass—Good!! 

MISS SCIENCE—We have here a trans- 
former which reduces the electric current 
coming into this room so that it is safe for 
us to work with it. 

BETTY IRENE—Miss Science, what are 
all those different kinds of wire for? 

MISS SCIENCE—We are going to experi- 
ment with them. Suppose you examine 
them, Leslie, and tell us what the differ- 
ences are. 

LESLIE—Here are two sizes of very soft 
copper wire. Miss Science, what kind of 
wire is this? 

MISS SCIENCE—That is nichrome wire. 
It is used in electric irons, toasters, and 
other heating devices. You will soon see 
why. Betty Irene, do all things carry 
electricity? 

BETTY IRENE—NoO, Miss Science. 

MISS SCIENCE—W hat do we call things 
that carry electricity? 

BETTY IRENE—Conductors; and things 
that do not carry electricity are called 
non-conductors. 

MISS SCIENCE—Are all 
equally good, Doris? 

porIis—No, Miss Science, copper wire 
is a better conductor than steel wire. 

MISS SCIENCE—Carl and Robert, at- 
tach the copper wire to the two terminals 
of the transformer. . Now turn on the 
switch. Turn it off. Feel the wire. 

CARL—Oh, it’s hot. 

MISS SCIENCE—W hat made it hot? 

ROBERT— The electric current. 

MISS SCIENCE—Set the transformer lev- 
er over to the last notch. Now turn on 
the current. Cut. Feel the wire now. 

CARL—It’s hotter. 

MISS SCIENCE—Why? 

ROBERT—More electric current. 

MISS SCIENCE—Now, Margaret and 
Elaine, take off the copper wire. Connect 
up that small soft wire, which is fuse wire. 
Turn on the current, move up the lever 
—again. 

MARGARET—Oh, the wire broke. 

MISS SCIENCE—Do you know why? 

ELAINE—It seemed to melt. 

MISS SCIENCE—Exactly. Now try the 
big fuse wire. Current—more—more. 

MARGARET—It broke, too. 

MISS SCIENCE—Did you use the same 
amount of current in each one? 

ELAINE—No, more current in the big 
wire. 

MISS SCIENCE—Class, here is a fuse. 
You all have these in your homes—all the 


electric current entering your homes 
(Continued om page 69) 
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ONE SPRING DAY 


(For Fourth Grades) 

CHARACTERS 
POPPIES BLUEBIRD 
DAISIES ROBIN 
JOHNNY-JUMP-UPS CHILDREN 
BABY BLUE-EYES MISS SCIENCE 
OWL 

THe Play 


As the curtain opens, four groups of 
children appear, dressed to represent pop- 
pies, daisies, Johnny-jump-ups, and baby 
blue-eyes. The owl, bluebird, and robin 
are also on the stage. As the curtain goes 
up, all repeat: 

Spring is here, spring is here, 

Che loveliest time of all the year. 

The flowers are blooming all around; 

[n field and meadow they are found. 
ROBIN—Cheer up! Cheer up! 
owLt—Who, who, who? 
BLUEBIRD—AIl the world; it’s spring. 
ROBIN—Cheer up! Cheer up! 
DAISIES— 

We're the little daisies gay, 

Dotting every roadside way. 

Bright our eyes as stars above. 

We are flowers the children love. 

BABY BLUE-EYES— 

Baby blue-eyes now you see— 

Flowers as blue as blue can be, 

Nestled in the meadows green, 

As pretty a flower as ever was seen. 
POPPIES— 

California poppies, flower of our state, 

Children of the sunshine, 

Children of the spring, 

Blazing on the hillsides, 

Gleaming in the grass, 

Lovely golden poppies, 

Oh, what joy we bring! 

(Continued on page 68) 














The Opening Scene in “One Spring Day” 
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THE WIND 


VIRGINIA W. LACHICOTTE 


The wind blows high, 
The wind blows low 
I wonder where 
It means to go? 
Just now it turned 
Around, around, 
And did cart wheels 
Upon the ground; 
Then with a great 
Big angry pout, 
Turned my umbrella 
Inside out! 
The wind blows high, 
The wind blows low, 
I wonder where 
It means to go? 


A MARCH SURPRISE 


RALPH MARCELLINO 


The trees are still asleep today 
And do not seem to know 

A storm came by last night and heaped 
Their branches full of snow. 


See how they start up with surprise 
As one by one they wake. 

“Why, gracious me!” they seem to say, 
And give themselves a shake. 


THE BLACK CROW 


FRANCES ARNOLD GREENWOOD 


A black crow sits in the top of a tree. 

His bright eyes are watching; 

What is it they see? 

“Caw, caw!” says the crow. “There are 
no worms today.” 

He will spread his black wings 

And go flapping away. 


KITE SONG 


ELAINE V. EMANS 


All the other seasons 

Added up together 
Never can compare 

With kite-flying weather! 


Like a bird skimming 
Across the blue sky, 
My kite travels swiftly— 
Beautiful and high! 


The cord often runs 
Stinging through my hand, 

As my bird soars higher, 
Higher o’er the land! 


But all too soon twilight 
Lowers on the town, 
And I must haul my bird 
Down, down, down! 


MY PLAYMATE 


MABEL NIEDERMEYER 


I have an outdoor playmate 
Who’s as jolly as can be; 
Sometimes I’m sure he’s hiding 
Up in our apple tree, 
For the green leaves nod and rustle 
And seem to wave at me. 


In springtime when we're playing, 
He is so very spry; 

He catches up my paper kite 
And carries it up high 

Above the tops of houses 
With their chimneys in the sky. 


He often blows and whistles 
For me to come outside, 
Then when I’m on my scooter 
He pushes while I ride— 
And yet I’ve never seen him 
Though I’ve tried and tried and tried. 


THE WIND 


M. LOUISE C. HASTINGS 


I like the wind 

Which I cannot see; 

I like the things it does to me— 

It blows the snow against my face; 
It makes me want to run a race; 
But in the spring it’s like soft lace 
And blows sweet odors in my face. 
I like the wind 

Which I cannot see— 

I like the things it teaches me! 


IT’S SPRING! 


WINNIFRED J. MOTT 


Good-by, snow! Good-by, ice! 
Though of course you’re very nice, 
I am glad you’ve gone away 
Leaving us this fine spring day. 
Here’s my good old bat and ball! 
Marbles, too! How are you all? 

I am sure that I can play 

With you now, ’most any day. 
Good-by, winter! Though it’s true 
I’ve had lots of fun with you, 
Now I just could shout and sing; 
I’m so glad because it’s spring! 


ROLLER SKATING 


FRANCES ARNOLD GREENWOOD 


Swing, glide, sway and roll, 
Watch for the cracks and jump the hole. 
Over the walks, under the trees, 
Skating along as fast as I please. 


Clump! clump! over the grass, 
Stepping aside for the ladies to pass. 
Swing, glide, roll and ‘sway, 
Skating is fun on a sunny day. 


oh) 








THE BREEZES 60 OUT TO PLAY 


MABEL S. HARMER 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


KEEPER OF THE WINDS—Has flowing 
white hair and wears a long gray robe. 

FIVE BREEZES—Wear costumes of flut- 
tery blue. 

WEATHER VANE—Represented by a 
boy in ordinary clothes with a weather 
vane on top of his head. 

WINDMILL—Made of cardboard with a 
boy standing behind it to talk. 

JACK AND DON—In outdoor clothes, 
trying to sail a boat. 

ROBERT—W ears a baseball outfit. 

MOTHER—Wears an afternoon house 
dress, 


SCENE ONE 


(This scene is in the Cave of the 
Winds. The breezes join hands in a circle 
and dance gaily about the Keeper of the 
Winds.) 

FIRST BREEZE—That was ever so much 
fun, but I should like to go and play for 
a while outside this big cave. 

SECOND BREEZE—Why do some of the 
big winds go out every day, Keeper? 

KEEPER—Some of the winds, such as 
the trade winds, for instance, go out every 
day because they have regular work to do 
and people depend upon them. 

THIRD BREEZE—W hat about those great 
tornadoes and hurricanes? Nobody wants 
them, do they? 








AE 


A Play for March 


KEEPER—No, indeed. ‘They are very 
fierce fellows and do a great deal of dam- 
age. I keep them inside as long as I can, 


~ but sometimes they escape. 


FOURTH BREEZE—What about the 
whirlwinds? Are they very bad? 

KEEPER—Oh, no. They are more spite- 
ful than anything else, and merely tease 
people by blowing dust and leaves into 
their faces. 

FIFTH BREEZE—I believe that if you 
would let us go out we could have a good 
time without annoying anyone. 

ALL BREEZES—Oh, please let us go out! 

KEEPER—Very well, Breezes, you may 
go, but be sure that you behave well and 
that you are back by nightfall. 

ALL BREEZES (jumping up and down 
in glee)—Oh goody! We'll be back. 
(They go out, skipping and dancing.) 


ScENE Two 


(The Weather Vane is on one side of 
the stage and the Windmill on the other. 
The Breezes enter.) 

FIRST BREEZE—See that Weather Vane? 
Isn’t he fine-looking? 

SECOND BREEZE—I’m sure he’ll be glad 
to see us. I’ve often heard our big broth- 
ers tell how the Weather Vanes depend 
upon the winds to turn them about. 

THIRD BREEZE—Let’s talk to him. 

(They run up to the Weather Vane.) 

FOURTH BREEZE—Hello! We came 
out to play, but we’d be glad to be of 
assistance to you. Shall we blow and turn 
you about? 

WEATHER VANE (very haughtily)— 
My dear children, when people look at me 
to see which way the wind is blowing, 
they expect a real wind—not just a few 
breezes. Run along and play now. I 
really can’t be bothered with you. 

(The Breezes are very much crestfall- 
en. They hang their heads and turn 
away.) , 

FIFTH BREEZE—He’s so proud he 
doesn’t deserve any help. 

FIRST BREEZE—Look! There’s a Wind- 
mill. That big fellow is sure to be glad to 
see us. Everyone knows that a Windmill 
is of no use whatever without some wind 
to make it go. 

SECOND BREEZE—Let’s go and blow his 
arms around and then he can work and 
help a lot of people. 

(They run over to the Windmill and 
blow with all their might.) 

WINDMILL—Dear me! Only a few 
breezes. I’m sure I don’t know what 
folks around here are going to do if we 
don’t get a brisk wind -pretty soon. 





Scene IV—The Breezes Help Robert to Cool Off 


THIRD BREEZE—Do you hear that? 
Let’s work harder and show him that we 
can do as well as anyone. 

(The Breezes blow harder than ever 
but the arms of the Windmill do not 
move.) 

FOURTH BREEZE—I believe this Wind- 
mill is just lazy. He wants a big stiff 
wind that will do all the work for him. 

FIFTH BREEZE—You are right. Let’s 
leave him and find someone who is anxious 
to work. 

(They go out.) 


SCENE THREE 


(Two boys, Jack and Don, are at- 
tempting to sail a small boat.) 

jyack—lIsn’t this a dandy boat? 

DON—I'll say it is! Where did you get 
it? 

JacK—My uncle gave it to me. Let’s 
get it ready and sail it on this water, shall 
we? 

poN—Sure. That will be great fun. 

(They adjust the sails on the boat.) 

JACK—Now all we need is some wind 
and she is ready to go. 

(The Breezes enter.) 

FIRST BREEZE—Did you hear that? 
These boys want to sail their boat. Come 
on. This will be fun! 

(They run up to the boat and blow. 
The sails flutter slightly but the boat does 
not move.) 

DON—Can you beat that? Nothing 
but a few weak breezes. The boat didn’t 
move an inch. 

jack—Never mind. We won’t give 
up yet. Perhaps if we wait a while a real 
wind may come along. 

SECOND BREEZE—Well, it seems that 
nobody wants us and we shall have to go 
home. 

THIRD BREEZE—You are right. No one 
has any use for us. 

(They start slowly off the stage.) 

, (Continued on page 69) 
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TEACHERS’ HELP-ONE-ANOTHER CLUB 


WINDOW AGRICULTURE 


ELIZA LACKEY 


B OUR seventh-grade class worked out 
an interesting activity in the study of 
germination and growth of seed. 

A wooden box 12” x 10” x 24”, cov- 
ered on the outside with green crépe pa- 
per and filled with rich loam, served as our 
garden. The children planted in the box 
seeds of corn, cotton, beans, peas, radishes, 
and squash. 

When the seeds sprouted, our study be- 
gan. We took up separately each of the 
following parts: dormant seed, seed coat, 
germination, reserve food or cotyledons, 
plumule, radicle, hair roots, taproot, and 
lateral roots. 

We studied the dry seed, and then dug 
up the seeds at different periods of germi- 
nation. As the plants grew and developed 
we pulled them up, a few at a time as they 
were needed; and studied each part, com- 
paring the corresponding parts of the dif- 
ferent kinds of plants. 


LEARNING THE COMPASS 


BERTHA G. RAMES 


H IN ORDER to help my pupils form 

the habit of going directly and quick- 
ly home from school, I use the names of 
the four directions: north, south, east, 
and west. I go with them from the school 
building to some safe place for disband- 
ment. They all stand about me in readi- 
ness to take the directions that I am to 
give them. By varying the order in which 
the directions are called, the element of 
surprise Operates to secure necessary readi- 
ness. I may say “e” first. They all an- 
swer “e-a-s-t, east.” I say, “Ready, go 
east,’ emphasizing the direction. The 
children who live east of the school build- 
ing then start for home immediately. 
Each direction is treated in the same way. 
The children remain in place until it is 
their turn to go. 

This going-home game has three values. 
First: The pupils gain a good conception 
of the four directions by their experience 
in going themselves, or seeing other chil- 
dren go, in these directions. Second: The 
spelling of the four words is tied up with 
their experience. Third: The large group 
of children is quickly divided into four 
smaller groups, each group going in a dif- 
ferent direction; and this send-off carries 
them a block or so from school in a direct 
route toward home, decreasing loitering. 
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A SPRING ACTIVITY 


BEATRICE GEORGE 


M AS A spring activity correlating na- 
ture study, English, spelling, and art, 
my second and third grades made “Wind 
Booklets.” The activity was approached 
through a discussion of the work of the 
wind. Then, in drawing periods, each 
pupil illustrated on one page some work 
of the wind. For instance, an illustration 
was made of clothes drying on a line. Be- 
neath the picture a short paragraph was 
written about it for English work. 

In addition to this, the pupils searched 
for stories and poems which dealt with 
wind and also with rain, since the two are 
so closely connected. They chose their 
favorite selection for class reproduction 
or reading. This selection was also copied 
in the booklet, and original stories on the 
same topic were composed and written 


in the booklet. 





TO CLUB CONTRIBUTORS 


@ VERY likely you have developed some 

method or device that would help other 
teachers. Perhaps you have been particu- 
larly successful in teaching a certain sub- 
ject or have some practical, new idea for 
schoolroom management. ‘Teachers every- 
where are looking for suggestions to help 
them increase their efficiency. We shall be 
glad to have you submit ideas that have 
proved workable for you, since we feel sure 
that our other readers will find them use- 
ful, too. We pay, on publication, one dol- 
lar for each article used in this department. 


In preparing articles for the Help-One- 
Another Club, please observe carefully the 
following points. 

No article should exceed 300 words. 

Put your name and address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the first page of each 
manuscript. (A married woman should give 
her Christian name, not her husband’s.) 

Typewrite your article, if possible, using 
double spacing; otherwise write plainly, on 
one side of the sheet only, and leave space 
between the lines. 

If you are submitting more than one ar- 
ticle, use a separate sheet of paper for each. 

If you send a letter with an article, write 
it on a separate sheet. However, no accom- 
panying letter is required. 


Articles submitted to the Help-One- 
Another Club which we are unable to pub- 
lish are not returned. Address mail for this 
department to Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club, 514 Cutler Building, Rochester, N.Y. 


BOOK COVERS 


ROGER P. HALL 


H BOOKS used out of doors or subject 

to rough treatment may be protected 
by a varnished jacket. Schoolbooks may 
be similarly covered. Such jackets will 
keep the books looking their best in spite 
of constant use. 

Make the cover of heavy wrapping pa- 
per. Letter the title on the front of the 
cover with ink or pencil. Then paint the 
entire cover with a light-colored varnish. 
One coat will give good results, although 
two coats will be more satisfactory. 


THE FIRST GRADE TRAVELS 


CLARA S. GREENE 


B 1 HAD no idea until I had checked 

up that only four of my twenty-eight 
pupils in the first grade had ever been on 
a train. The automobile was their famil- 
iar means of transportation. Many said 
they had ridden on busses, a few on boats, 
and three had been up in a plane. Their 
knowledge of trains was limited to watch- 
ing the freight trains pass. 

Interest was first aroused by a gift of a 
railroad calendar which depicted a huge 
passenger train. We began to talk about 
trains, to draw them, to paint them, and 
many brought toy trains from home. 
Soon the children were asking whether 
we could go to the station and see a train 
come in. It was then that I planned an 
actual train trip. The nearest village at 
which the train stopped after leaving our 
town was eight miles away. The children 
obtained written permission from their 
parents, and many earned the money for 
their half-fare tickets. 

The great day arrived. I had previous- 
ly forewarned the station agent so that he 
might make out the half-fare tickets. 
Each child had helped to formulate some 
rules for behavior while on the train, and 
these were reviewed. 

When we reached the station, the chil- 
dren learned their first lesson of waiting 
in line in a public place until their turn 
came. When the train came puffing in, 
each child had his ticket. Then we were 
helped aboard and sat two in a seat. The 
conductor explained many things to the 
children in addition to what the teacher 
had told them. 

The ride was all too short. Three par- 
ents with automobiles met us at the sta- 
tion to take us back home. 


7) 








RURAL SCHOOL WOODWORK 


DORIS YOUNG 


B® ANY school can do some woodwork 

at very little expense. Try getting 
boxes or lumber scraps from your nearest 
lumber yard or factory. The value of 
the refuse for kindling wood will defray 
all the cost of the material and any truck- 
ing ¢xpense. 


A saw, hammer, and a half pound of. 


nails will furnish a start. As the children 
gain technique in handling these tools, 
other tools may be purchased. 


HANDWRITING CORRELATION 


GLADYS V. PULVER 


& TO ENCOURAGE the pupils to use 

their handwriting skill in writing 
spelling lessons, I have adopted the fol- 
lowing method. 

The pupils study their spelling words 
on Monday and Tuesday and write them 
in ink for the first time on Wednesday. 
Each pupil corrects his own work, and 
counts any word that has a letter marked 
over or incorrectly made as wrong. I col- 
lect and check all papers that are graded 
as 100 per cent. Those pupils who have 
perfect papers need not write or study 
spelling any more that week. The others 
study on Thursday and write again on 
Friday, and their grades are recorded. 

This method helps in several ways. It 
divides the spelling papers so that I need 
not do them all at once. It encourages 
the pupils to write carefully and try to 
get perfect papers Wednesday, so that 
they may use the extra time at the end 
of the week for reading or recreation. 


RADIO INFLUENCE 


FLORENCE WOOD 


H DO YOU ever make use of your local 

radio station to teach music appreci- 
ation indirectly? Choose a local radio 
station that most of your pupils are ac- 
customed to hearing. Help some pupil to 
write a letter to the station asking for a 
number at a stated time. Ask for a num- 
ber worthy of the children’s attention 
and then tell them to listen for it. 

Many of the girls and boys in the room 
will be anxious to write letters, and by 
careful planning you can teach practical 
letter writing and keep good music com- 
ing in. 

I have found it better to suggest the 
lighter classics or semiclassics for the most 
part, at least at first. It is too sudden a 
change for children used only to light 
popular music to drop precipitously into 
the “Moonlight Sonata,” but the tran- 
sition to “By the Waters of Minnetonka,” 
or “Narcissus,” is not too drastic. 

For school use I should choose num- 
bers which have a value aside from fine 
technique. Children especially delight in 
these three phases of music: enchanting 
melody, flowing rhythm, and a fasci- 
nating story. 

Sometimes the words of a beautiful 
piece of music cannot be explained satis- 
factorily to a child. No child can appre- 
ciate the implications of a greater part of 
“Faust.” In such cases it is better to 
minimize or omit references to the words 
and meaning, and direct attention to the 
rhythm and the musical theme. Children 
can very easily be taught to find the 
theme of a selection, and they delight in 
listening for its repetition. 








A NATURE CORNER 


ELIZABETH O. KING 


BH OUR “Nature Corner” is just what 

the name implies—a corner of our 
room in which all sorts of interesting 
things of nature are displayed. Every two 
weeks we have a different committee take 
charge of the display, that is, two chil- 
dren talk over and decide just what they 
want to show for this particular peri- 
od. They are very secretive about their 
choice, and the rest of the children are 
eager to get to school early on Monday 
morning to see just what the corner will 
yield. Recently one committee built a 
cricket cage, using a lantern globe on a 
flowerpot that had been planted in grass 
seed. Another committee chose birds’ 
nests to exhibit. 

We also have a big paper box in which 
the children keep the things that they 
find, such as seed pods, nests, cocoons, and 
so on, until they are ready to display 
them. The “Nature Corner” gives us 
a real objective in observing nature. 


A PREPARATORY TEST 


NADINE WAGGONER 


H THE pupils of my fifth-grade geog- 

raphy class had the habit of coming 
to class inadequately prepared. To help 
them, I pick out ten or fifteen questions 
that bring out the main points in the les- 
son and write them on the blackboard. 
Each pupil opens his book to the lesson 
and reads it through, finding the answers 
to the questions as he reads. The pupils 
are told before reading that they will be 
given an oral test when class begins, 








CUT-PAPER DECORATION— WINDMILLS 


BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 






@ FOLD a strip of white paper 12” x 34” into six units. First fold down 2” of the 

strip; then fold back 2”; and continue in this way until the entire strip is folded. 
Trace the pattern on the folded strip, placing the right edge of the pattern at the 
edge of the strip and not at the fold. Unfolded and pasted end to end, strips of these 
windmills will make charming schoolroom decorations. 
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CLUB EXCHANGE 








@ IN THIS department THe Instructor publishes notices from teachers who wish to have their pupils exchange correspondence 

with children in other schools. We cannot guarantee that letters will be answered. We assume, however, that teachers 
who send us notices for publication will make an effort to have their pupils acknowledge all letters received. Notices must be 
signed by teachers themselves. Address THE INstRucTor, Club Exchange, 514 Cutler Building, Rochester, N.Y. Notices are 
published in the order of their receipt. It is suggested that they be mailed soon to insure publication during the present school year. 


Connecticut.—My pupils of grade seven would 
like to exchange letters, pictures, cards, and 
geography material with other pupils of other 
states. Address: Miss Ruth McLaughlin, Bar- 
nard School, Manchester, Connecticut. 


Georgia.—The pupils and teacher of the fifth 
grade of Alamo Grammar School would like to 
correspond with pupils and teachers of any state 
in the United States and other English-speaking 
nations. They will answer all letters. Address: 


Mrs. L. M. Pope, Alamo, Wheeler County, . 


Georgia. 


Illinois ——The pupils of Dimon School (rural) 
would like to exchange letters and pictures with 
pupils in California. They will answer all let- 
ters promptly. Address: Mrs. Etta Gossard, 
Lanark, Illinois. 


Indiana.—The pupils and teacher of the fifth 
and sixth grades of Foresman School would like 
to exchange letters, booklets, and products with 
other pupils and teachers anywhere. Address: 
Mr. Garland Hardy, Foresman School, Brook, 
Indiana. 


lowa.—My pupils of the third, fourth, fifth, 
sixth, and seventh grades and I would like to 
exchange letters, pictures, products, and sou- 
venirs with other pupils of the United States 
and foreign countries. We promise to answer all 
letters. Address all communications to: Miss 
Julia Storjohann, Schleswig, Iowa. 


lowa.—The teacher and pupils of Pebbledashed 
School, rural grades four, five, and seven, would 
like to exchange letters and pictures with pupils 
in other states. Their school is located near the 
Mississippi River in northeastern Iowa. They 
promise to answer all letters promptly. Address: 
Miss Helen Latta, Turkey River, Iowa. 


Kentucky.—My fifth- and sixth-grade pupils 
would like to exchange letters, pictures, and 
information about our state with any state in 
the Union and also foreign countries. They 
promise immediate answers to all letters. Ad- 
dress: Mr. George Conway, Grove Center, 
Kentucky. 


Michigan.—The pupils of grades three to eight 
of Charleston School would like to exchange let- 
ters, pictures, or products with pupils in the 
United States and foreign countries. They will 
answer letters promptly. Address: Miss Leora 
Baumeister, Minden City, Michigan. 


Mississippi—My pupils in the upper grades 
and I would like to exchange correspondence 
with teachers and pupils “in any part of the 
United States and foreign countries. Please 
do not send cards. We will answer all letters. 
We are in the longleaf pine woods section of 
South Mississippi. Address mail to: Miss Sara 
Frances -Webb, 815 Fifteenth Avenue, Laurel, 
Mississippi. 


Missouri—The pupils of East High Point 
School; grades one to seven, would like to ex- 
change letters, pictures, or newspapers with 
pupils in any part of the United States, our is- 
land possessions, and foreign countries. They 
will try to answer all letters, Address: Miss 
Lucy Moss, East High Point School, Mill Grove, 


Missouri. 


Missouri.—The teacher and pupils, grades four 
to eight, of Washington School (in the Ozark 
Mountains) would like to exchange letters and 
products with other schools of the United States 
and foreign countries. They will try to answer 
all letters promptly. Address: Mr. Lloyd Hargus, 
Niangua, Missouri. 


Missouri.—My pupils, grades one to four, and 
I would like to exchange letters, cards, curios, 
and products with children of all states and 
possessions of the United States, and foreign 
countries. We promise to answer all letters. 
Address mail to: Miss Estle Funkhouser, Rural 
Route No. 1, Pleasant Hill School, Springfield, 
Missouri. 


Missouri.—My pupils of the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh grades wish to exchange letters and pic- 
tures with any school in the United States or 
any foreign country. They will answer all let- 
ters received. Address: Miss Genevieve Iffrig, 
River View School, West Alton, Missouri. 


Montana.—My rural school and I wish to ex- 
change products, pictures, souvenirs, and art 
work with other schools of the United States and 
foreign countries. All letters containing souve- 
nirs, products, art work, or pictures will be an- 
swered promptly. Address: Miss Lucy Hope, 
McAllister, Montana. 


New Hampshire-——The pupils of Ridge School 
(rural) would like to exchange letters with pu- 
pils of other schools in all states and outlying 
possessions of the United States. All letters will 
be answered. Address: Miss Emma Fuhrman, 
New Durham, New Hampshire. 


New York.—My pupils of the fifth, sixth, and 
eighth grades would like to exchange letters, 
pictures, and products with other pupils of the 
United States. They promise to answer all let- 
ters. Address: Mrs. Ruth E. Van Tassel, Cooks- 
burg, New York. 


New York.—My pupils in grades one through 
eight in Flat Rock Rural School wish to exchange 
letters and products with pupils and teachers 
anywhere in the United States and its possessions. 
They will answer all letters promptly. Address: 
Mr. Donald C. Wallace, care of Mr. Lorne 
Gilmer, Hammond, New York. 


North Carolina.—My sixth-grade pupils would 
like to exchange pictures, letters, newspapers, 
and products with pupils living in the United 
States, outlying possessions, and foreign countries. 
Address: Miss Sara Babb Cannon, Coltrane Hall, 
Roanoke Rapids, North Carolina. 


North Carolina—The pupils of the seventh 
grade of Summerfield School would like to ex- 
change letters and pictures with pupils of the 
same grade in the United States and any other 
English-speaking country. They promise to an- 
swer. Address: Mrs. W. B. Witty, Summerfield, 
North Carolina. 


Oregon.—My pupils of the fifth, sixth, sev- 
enth, and eighth grades would like to exchange 
letters, pictures, and products with other pupils 
in the United States and its possessions, or for- 
eign countries, They will answer all letters. 
Address all mail to:. Mrs. Cassie Jones, Juntura, 
Oregon. 
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Oregon.—The teacher and pupils, grades one 
to eight, of Mount View School, would like to 
exchange letters, pictures, and products with 
other pupils and teachers of the United States 
and possessions, and all foreign countries. They 
will answer all letters promptly. Address all 
mail to: Mrs. Harvey B. Reynolds, Mount 
Vernon, Oregon. 


Pennsylvania.—The pupils of the fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades of Oaks School would 
like to exchange letters, products, and pictures 
with the same grades in schools of the United 
States and foreign countries. They promise to 
answer all letters. Address all mail to: Miss 
Catherine M. Detwiler, Rural Route No. 1, Col- 
legeville, Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania—The pupils and teacher of 
Eureka School, grades one to eight, would like to 
exchange letters, booklets, and products with 
schools in the United States and its possessions. 
Address: Miss Eva M. Hornberger, Rural Route 
No. 1, Box 83, Shamokin, Pennsylvania. 


Tennessee.—Our pupils of the third to eighth 
grades would like to exchange letters, cards, and 
folders with other pupils in the same grades in 
other states and other English-speaking coun- 
tries. They will strive to answer all correspond- 
ence. Address mail to: Mr. Ernest F. Baulch, 
The Morgan School for Boys, Petersburg, Ten- 
nessee. 


Tennessee.—My pupils of the fifth and sixth 
grades and I would like to exchange booklets, 
pictures, letters, and posters with other schools 
in other states. Address: Mrs. Irwin Gregory, 
Principal, Woodland School, Springfield, Ten- 


nessee. 


Texas.—The seventh-grade pupils of Cadwal- 
lader School would like to exchange correspond- 
ence with pupils in all sections of the United 
States. They will answer all letters. Address: 
Miss Opal Carruth, Rural Route No. 1, El Paso, 
Texas. 


Texas.—My sixth-grade pupils and I would 
like to exchange letters, pictures, post cards, and 
souvenirs with teachers and pupils of the sixth 
grade in other states of the United States and 
its possessions. Address: Miss Leila Peterson, 
Box 169, Higgins, Texas. 


Texas.—The pupils of my sixth-grade Texas 
history class will answer any questions about the 
big birthday party to be celebrated in Texas in 
1936. Address: Mr. Dee Lee Thomas, Rural 
Route No. 3, Kemp, Texas. 


West Virginia—The pupils of my school, first 
to eighth grades, and I would like to exchange 
letters, pictures, products, and other items of 
interest with any school in the United States, its 
possessions, and foreign countries. We will 
acknowledge all letters and materials. Address: 
Miss Frankie M. Starkey, Raygans Run School, 
Morgansville, Doddridge Co., West Virginia. 


W yoming.—The pupils of my rural school and 
I wish to exchange letters, pictures, and cards 
with other schools in the United States, out- 
lying possessions, or foreign countries. Address 
mail to: Miss Helen’ Hungerford, Hat Creek, 
Wyoming. 








THE TEACHER'S OWN PAGE 
My Clothes and | 


MARGARET J. BACON 


Director, Income Management Bureau, Monroe County Savings Bank, Rochester, New York 


B FEW people will qualify the state- 

ment that a teacher should be well- 
dressed. Let us consider some of the points 
that one must carry out if one is to merit 
that description. 

The fundamentals of dressing well are: 
absolute cleanliness of person, with well- 
cared-for hands and clean, well-kept, 
and attractively dressed hair; immaculate 
clothing, pressed and repaired; shoes with 
level heels; stockings in good repair with 
seams straight; gloves clean and whole; 
and hats brushed and free from spots. 
These fundamentals are possible for ev- 
eryone, no matter how small the salary, 
and should become a habit. Remember 
that good health and vitality do much to 
set off a well-chosen wardrobe. As for 
make- “up, at any age, remember that its 
purpose is to enhance the looks of the 
wearer, not to startle the beholder. 

Fashion magazines offer pages of advice 
in picture and article. The newspaper 
advertisements strive to guide you in 
making wise choices according to their 
ideas of what every well-dressed woman 
should wear and should know about 
clothes. However, the first thing experi- 
ence teaches you is that you must make 
your own selection of clothes, and not 
have them sold to you just because the 
salesman is more skillful than you in ef- 
fecting decisions. The second lesson of 
experience is that a knowledge of one’s 
bad and good points in coloring, face, and 
figure is necessary. It is really more im- 
portant to recognize your facial difficul- 
ties and know about your poor posture 
than to feel confident that your beautiful 
eyes will make up for these deficiencies. 
I am reminded of the woman who was 
asked why she wore such an enormous red 
hat. She replied, “My shoes are shabby 
and I don’t want anyone to look at my 
feet.” 

When purchasing clothes the points to 
be kept in mind are an appreciation of 
general appearance and appropriateness; 
a knowledge of materials, including their 
durability and hygienic value; and the 
cost. You may wonder at placing cost 
last on the list of controlsin buying. It is 
there advisedly, because in all ranges of 
clothing prices we can find charming ex- 
amples suitable for all but the most ex- 


60 


treme figures. Prices for clothing vary in 
different parts of the country so that only 
general suggestions are practical here. The 
Northerner finds that it is foolish to buy 
too cheap a winter coat because of the 























hard wear and long service expected from 
the garmerit. The Southerner will spend 
a smaller amount for wraps. The slim. 
woman can have more variety for less 
cost than the heavier one. 

It is pleasant to feel that one is appro- 
priately dressed for the occasion, and this 
cannot be accomplished without care and 
forethought. Remember that communi- 
ties differ—some are more conservative 
than others. Let your clothing be indi- 
vidual, but not unconventional. 

It is not too early to study, plan, and 
estimate values for your spring wardrobe, 
the very thought of which intrigues one 
greatly, and is better for one than the 
old-fashioned spring tonic of sulphur and 
molasses. The most satisfactory method 
lies in buying clothes centering around 
one color. This spring you may have to 
assemble your wardrobe around last year’s 
topcoat. Whether you choose a silk suit, 
a figured or plain-colored dress, or a 
woolen suit, it should match or contrast 
harmoniously with the topcoat. With a 
small income, this plan has proved useful 
in providing the most suitable clothes for 
the least money. 

In my experience, and undoubtedly in 
yours, little children love color and vari- 
ety in their teacher’s clothes. The older 
pupils like them too, but, since they are 
more style-conscious than the very young, 
they appreciate the smartness of dark col- 
ors relieved by variety in neckwear. Fab- 
rics made of silk substitutes offer so many 
lovely shades at low cost that a well- 
established habit of buying only conserva- 
tive styles may be discarded occasionally 
in favor of an extremely modish frock, as 
a stimulant in your daily rounds. Your 
own personality is the major determinant. 
If perhaps you are very new in the teach- 
ing field, you may express your inexperi- 
ence and your joyous reaction to having a 
position by an extreme sports outfit not 
suitable for an older person. Cleverness 
and skill in adding touches of color, new 
accessories, the substitution of handwork 
and a bit of real lace for careless finishing, 
will increase the attractiveness of a new 
dress or even renew the youth of an old 
favorite in your wardrobe. 

Buying stockings by the dozen is less 
economical than buying two or three pairs 
of one color at a time. Rinsing and wear- 
ing a fresh pair each day has been found 
successful in keeping the stocking bill un- 
der control. For the slim woman, low 
and moderate-priced foundation garments 
are possible, but for the mature figure 
higher-priced and better-made outfits are 
more desirable. 

To sum up: The well-dressed teacher 
is well dressed because she has studied 
herself and her job; she buys becoming 
clothes; and she expresses her own person- 
ality through them in the most vital and 
attractive manner possible within the lim- 
its of good taste. 
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POEMS QUR READERS HAVE ASKED FOR 


AN ARBOR DAY TREE 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


Dear little tree that we plant today, 
What will you be when we’re old and 


gray? 

“The savings bank of the squirrel and 
mouse, 

For robin and wren an apartment 
house, 


The dressing-room of the butterfly’s ball, 
The locust’s and katydid’s concert hall, 
The schoolboy’s ladder in pleasant 
June, 
The schoolgirl’s tent in the July noon, 
And my leaves shall whisper them merrily 
A tale of the children who planted me.” 


WRITTEN IN MARCH 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 


The cock is crowing, 
The stream is flowing, 
The small birds twitter, 
The lake doth glitter, 
The green field sleeps in the sun; 
The oldest and youngest 
Are at work with the strongest; 
The cattle are grazing, 
Their heads never raising; 
There are forty feeding like one! 


Like an army defeated 
The snow hath retreated, 
And now doth fare ill 
On the top of the bare hill; 
The ploughboy is whooping—anon— 
anon 
There’s joy in the mountains; 
There’s life in the fountains; 
Small clouds are sailing, 
Blue sky prevailing; 
The rain is over and gone! 


EARLY SPRING 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 


Once more the Heavenly Power 
Makes all things new, 

And domes the red-plowed hills 
With loving blue; 

The blackbirds have their wills, 
The throstles too. 


Opens a door in Heaven; 
From skies of glass 

A Jacob’s ladder falls 
On greening grass, 

And o’er the mountain-walls 
Young angels pass. ~~’ 
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Tell us what poems you would like to see printed 
on this page. Send letters to THE INSTRUCTOR, 
514-516 Cutler Building, Rochester, N.Y. 





Before them fleets the shower, 
And burst the buds, 

And shine the level lands, 
And flash the floods; 

The stars are from their hands 
Flung through the woods, 


The woods with living airs 
How softly fanned, 

Light airs from where the deep, 
All down the sand, 

Is breathing in his sleep, 
Heard by the land. 


O, follow, leaping blood, 
The season’s lure! 

O heart, look down and up, 
Serene, secure, 

Warm as the crocus cup, 
Like snowdrops, pure! 


For now the Heavenly Power 
Makes all things new, 

And thaws the cold, and fills 
The flower with dew; 


The blackbirds have their wills, 
The poets too. 


Used by permission of The Macmillan Company. 


LAUGHING SONG 


WILLIAM BLAKE 


When the green woods laugh with the 
voice of joy, 
And the dimpling stream runs laughing 


y; 
When the air does laugh with our merry 
wit, 
And the green hill laughs with the noise 
of it; 


When the meadows laugh with lively 
green, 

And the grasshopper laughs in the merry 
scene, 

When Mary and Susan and Emily 

With their sweet round mouth sing “Ha, 


Ha, He!” 

When the painted birds laugh in the 
shade, 

Where our table with cherries and nuts 
is spread, 

Come live and be merry, and join with 
me, 

To sing the sweet chorus of “Ha, Ha, 
He!” 


THE BALLOON MAN 


ROSE FYLEMAN 


He always comes on market days, 

And holds balloons—a lovely bunch— 
And in the market square he stays, 

And never seems to think of lunch. 


They’re red and purple, blue and green, 
And when it is a sunny day 

Tho’ carts and people get between 
You see them shining far away, 


And some are big and some are small, 
All tied together with a string, 
And if there is a wind at all 
They tug and tug like anything. 


Some day perhaps he’ll let them go 4 
And we shall see them sailing high, 

And stand and watch them from below— 
They would look pretty in the sky! 


From “Fairies and Chimneys,” by Rose Fyleman, Copyright 1920, 
Used by permission of Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc, 


WHAT DO WE PLANT? 


HENRY ABBEY 


What do we plant when we plant the 
tree? 

We plant the ship which will cross the 
sea, 

We plant the mast to carry the sails, 

We plant the planks to withstand the 


gales— 

The keel, the keelson, and beam and 
knee,— 

We plant the ship when we plant the 
tree. 


What do we plant when we plant the 
tree? 

We plant the houses for you and me. 

We plant the rafters, the shingles, the 
floors, 

We plant the studding, the lath, the 
doors, 

The beams and siding, all parts that be, 

We plant the house when we plant the 
tree. 


What do we plant when we plant the 
tree? 

A thousand things that we daily see. 

We plant the spire that out-towers the 


crag, 
We plant the staff for our country’s 
flag, 
We plant the shade from the hot sun 
free; 


We plant all these when we plant the tree. 


6] 
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REVIEWS BY HELEN MILDRED OWEN 


Managing Editor, THE INSTRUCTOR 


GoInc TO MARKET 


B® YOUNG children will find enjoy- 

ment in Ted and Nina Go to the Gro- 
cery Store, by Marguerite de Angeli. The 
story of these two little children who set 
forth with their purse, basket, and gro- 
cery list for their trip to the store is de- 
lightfully told in text and picture. How 
they waited for the light at the corner to 
change from red to green, the many 
things which they saw at the store, and 
how politely they awaited their turn to 
give their order, are simply and spontane- 
ously related. The illustrations, both in 
color and in black and white, are spirited 
and full of joy. 


A Srory oF A Mysterious Cat 


& CHILDREN from seven to eleven 

will be enchanted with Mr. Tidy 
Paws, by the author of that charming 
story, Bluebonnets for Lucinda, Frances 
Clarke Sayers. It is a delightful tale of 
fantasy and reality combined. Mr. Tidy 
Paws, the cat was called when he was win- 
ning fame and fortune for Christopher, 
but the boy and his grandmother first 
named him “Secret.” ‘The story of a de- 
serted village, and how it came to be, of 
the cat which Christopher befriended and 
was permitted to keep when three white 
hairs were discovered on his left shoulder, 
and of the summer spent with a dog- 
and-pony show makes interesting reading 
for adult or child. The lithographs by 
Zhenya Gay are a joy in themselves, and 
add more than a little to the atmosphere 
of the story. 


Dutcu Fotk TALES 


@ IN THE little book, Picture Tales 

from Holland, Johan Hart gives us 
twenty interesting stories which, as he 
states in the foreword, he remembers hav- 
ing heard with greatest pleasure when 
he was a child in Holland. Black and 
white illustrations by Margaret and Frank 
Phares make an attractive addition. “The 
Story of St. Nicholas” which closes the 
book is of special interest because it is on 
St. Nicholas’ Eve, December fifth, that 
tales such as those told here are enjoyed 
by the children of Holland as they gather 
before the chimney place. A story simi- 
lar to this last one is always related on that 
happy night, as part of the festivities. 
There are many valuable lessons to be 
found in these simple folk tales. 


Sixty YEARS AGo IN INDIANA 


B A MOST delightful book is The Boy 

Who Had No Birthday, by Mabel 
Leigh Hunt, with its illustrations by 
Cameron Wright. After losing his moth- 
er and his father, when he was a baby, 
David lived with a tollkeeper and his 
daughter in their house called “Toll Gate 
No. 1.” David was unhappy because he 
thought that he could never have a birth- 
day, but how he found his lost birthday 
and how another mystery was solved 
make an entertaining story. Set in the 
period of sixty years ago in Indiana, the 
story has the flavor of authenticity. Miss 
Hunt, who is a librarian in Indiana, is 
keenly interested in the life of her state 
in an earlier day, and she brings to this 
enthusiasm the ability to write the kind 
of story that children like. Many of us 
pleasantly remember her Lucinda, A Lit- 
tle Girl of 1860. 


SCIENCE IN Ponp, HILL, aNnD MEADOW 


@ THE three books by Edith M. Patch, 

published several years ago, Holiday 
Pond, Holiday Meadow, and Holiday 
Hill, have been reissued. Those who are 
familiar with these authentic and valu- 
able contributions to the field of children’s 
literature will be glad to have them called 
again to their attention, while those who 
have not seen them will find it worth their 
while to make the acquaintance of these 
three volumes. 

After discovering the delightful place 
that is Holiday Pond, one comes to know 
first the green frog, then the lotor, the 
damsel-flies, alewives, the painted turtle, 
cardinal flowers, and so on, to the last 
chapter which tells us about ducks. We 
learn the life history of the animals'and 
insects described and we learn also the de- 
lights of Holiday Pond from early spring 
until a thick blanket of snow covers it. 

No one will have difficulty in finding 
Holiday Meadow, if he looks for it, and 
here are some of the things which Miss 
Patch tells us are there. The meadowlark 
has come back to the meadow after his 
winter’s absence; the daucus takes root 
and blossoms there. The woodchuck 
makes his home in the meadow. Timothy, 
joe-pye weed, and meadow caterpillars 
live there together. And as winter spreads 
her mantle of white, Holiday Meadow is 
visited by the redpoll, the junco, and the 
bunting. 


Holiday Hill is much like Holida 
Meadow. ‘It is not far away. You will 
find granite rocks, and learn something 
about glaciers. Blueberries grow there, 
squirrels live there, and evening primroses 
contribute their twilight charm. The 
peaceful garter snake, the elm tree, the 
nests of the birds, the rabbits in winter 
and summer, all are described. 

Miss Patch, in her charming manner, 
brings delightful word pictures to those 
who already know their pond, and mead- 
ow, and hill, while to those who have not 
as yet had their eyes opened her books of- 
fer special inducement to become aware 
of the beauties which nature has placed 
around us all. The books are illustrated 
with many excellent photographs and 
with decorations by Wilfred S. Bronson. 
Holiday Shore, of which Miss Patch is 
co-author, was reviewed on this page in 
June 1935. 


PAINTERS AND THEIR PERIODS 


@ AS AN art history reference, A Par- 

allel Chronology of Painters (from 
1250 to 1800) by Margaret Britton will 
be welcomed by art teachers and librari- 
ans. There is an appendix of Nineteenth 
Century Painters. Two maps show art 
centers about 1460 and 1550, as well as 
other interesting facts, and there are a list 
of references, an alphabetical index, foot- 
notes, and definitions. Parallel relation- 
ships are shown for four hundred and 
forty painters in twenty-six schools in 
Europe and America. Those who are in- 
terested in Pieter de Hooch, for example, 
will find it helpful to know just which 
Dutch painters preceded and which fol- 
lowed him, as well as to learn who were 
the contemporary masters in other lands. 
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Books Reviewed 


on This Page 


Ted and Nina Go to the Grocery Store, 
by Marguerite de Angeli (Garden City: 
Doubleday, Doran & Company, $.50). 

Mr. Tidy Paws, by Frances Clarke Sayers 
(New York: The Viking Press, $1.50). 

Picture Tales from Holland, by Johan 
Hart (New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, $1.25). 

The Boy Who Had No Birthday, by Mabel 
Leigh Hunt (New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, $1.75). 

Holiday Pond, by Edith M. Patch (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, $.96). 

Holiday Meadow, by Edith M. Patch 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 
$.96). 

Holiday Hill, by Edith M. Patch (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, $.96). 

A Parallel Chronology of Painters, by 
Margaret Britton (Chicago: Harold H. 
Laskey, $1.00). 


There is a charge for postage on books that 
are ordered direct from the publisher. 
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This Famous 


HOME DISPENSER 
and 60° size 
Italian Balm 


TL 
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@ In response to nation-wide demand, 
Campana now offers through Drug and 
Department stores, its famous 59c HOME 
DISPENSER Package. But the supply is 
limited. So purchase your bargain package 
before it is too late. 


Over 2% million Italian Balm Dispensers, 


like the one illustrated in this advertisement 
—full nickel plated and 100% guaranteed — 
have been delivered to Italian Balm users 
in the United States and Canada. And no 
wonder this Dispenser is popular! It holds 
the bottle for you—no capping, no risk of 
bottle breakage. Each press on the plunger 
gives you one drop of Italian Balm — making 
“America’s Most Economical Skin Protector” 





still more economical and convenient to use. | 


Western Union (in 5,000 communities 
where messengers are available) will install 
your Italian Balm Dispenser anywhere in 
your house,on wood or tile. Buy your Dispen- 
ser at any Drug or Department store—then: 
(1) call WESTERN UNION, (2) ask to have 
your Dispenser installed, (3) pay the messen- 
zer 10c (Campana pays the balance), This 
special service good only while Dealers have 
these special 59¢ Packages. 
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Drawing Dutch Scenes 
(Continued from page 2T) 


Just let your crayon go r Pos 
down, in and out, and you wi on 


a braid. Then add the ribbon. 

The little girl is bending over. 
Her back is slanting. The top of her 
sleeve is like a ball. Her hand is like 
a small ball. 

Make her skirt and her apron. 
Now you will have to be careful to 
draw her feet far enough forward. 
Otherwise she will look as if she were 
falling over. 

The little boy is drawn much like 
his sister. 

Drawing the pictures— 

One of the pictures shows a boat 
full of Edam cheeses. How round 
they are. They are covered with a 
waxy, dark red material. Many such 
cheeses are shipped to America. 

The windmill farthest away is 
drawn very small. The one a little 
nearer is drawn a little larger and the 
one which is very close is larger still. 
Near the largest windmill is a house. 

The sun is shining and there are 
several white clouds in the sky. Lit- 
tle wavy lines will indicate the water. 

In the other picture the children 
are picking tulips to put in their 
baskets. The baskets are very easy 
to draw. Some of the tulips are red, 
some yellow, and some white. 

The Dutch children love their tu- 
lips. Many bulbs are shipped to 
other countries every year. 

When you draw the tulips, make 
two leaves on each of the nearest tu- 
lip plants. Notice that the leaves 
come from the ground. In the dis- 
tance you need not draw the leaves, 
because then the flowers will show 
more plainly. The flowers may be 
bright in color; the stems may be 
colored light green. 

There are a windmill and a house 
in this picture, too. 


A Test on 
the Netherlands 


(Continued from page 36) 


Key To TEst 


I. 1. low 5. sandy 
2. Amsterdam 6. straight 
3. Rotterdam 7. few 
4. Maas 
II. 1. Rotterdam 6. “haven” 
2. grass 7. drained 
3. breakwaters 8. lower 
4. shallow 9. brick or tile 
5. deepened 
Ill. These words should be under- 
lined: 
canals and windmills 
dogcarts 
wooden pails 
dikes 
IV. 1. No 4. Yes 7. No 10. No 
2. No 5. Yes 8. Yes 11. Yes 


3. No 6. Yes 9. No 12. Yes 

. heavy rains 

. hand 

. outside 

. dogs 

. cheeses 

. warmer 

VI. 1. turn machinery, pump water 
2. The country has much fine 
pasturage for cows. 
3. textiles, lumber, wheat 


¥. 
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the trip of the year 





Chilkat River, Alasko 


Romance begins on the 
Air-Conditioned Empire Builder 


@ Here is the perfect summer vacation. One that combines 
education, relaxation, adventure, economy. It's a Great Northern 
Railway Alaska trip, before or after the N.E.A. Convention at 
Portland, June 28 to July 3. West on the Empire Builder via 
Glacier National Park—America’s loveliest alpine land of lakes 
and glacier-jewelled mountain peaks. Sightseeing in Spokane, 
Portland, Tacoma, Seattle and Vancouver, Victoria, British 
Columbia. Sailing up the Inside Passage to the Land of the 
Midnight Sun. Choice of routes returning. 


Send for Great Northern Illustrated Vacation Litera ture 


Now is the time to plan such a trip. Before 
choice reservations are sold out on the most 
popular Alaska sailing dates. Take time to 
decide what you want to see and do. Then let 
a Great Northern representative make your 
itinerary to get more vacation travel and pleasure 
for your money. So first 





A. J. DICKINSON, Pussaget Traffic Manager 
Great Northern Railway, Dept. I-2, St. Paul, Minn. 


Please send me literature describing the Great Northern Vacations. 
i a eumna 6 tit a cttndienntnti et meena ada 








Hail to the Northland! 


ALICE HARTICH 


Assistant to Principal, 
Public School No. 3, 
Brooklyn, New York 


Prize Winner, 1935 Travel Contest 


Copenhagen, Denmark 
Dear GIRLs: 

Was it less than three weeks ago 
that we collected the last books, 
signed the last reports, and closed the 
school doors behind us? Maybe the 
intervening days have expanded in 
some magic way, for surely more 
thrilling and fascinating moments 
have been crowded into them than 
average days can accommodate. 

The ocean voyage was perfect. 
There were sunny days and gray 
ones; nights when the clear, cold air 
made our ears tingle, and evenings 
so balmy that we could stand on the 
afterdeck without wraps and watch 
the sunset fade away behind us. 

We landed in Hamburg at mid- 
night, and as we were scheduled to 
leave for Copenhagen on an early 
morning train, had only a glimpse of 
the quaint old German town. 

I love the European trains with 
their sociable compartments and wide 
windows, but the one that brought 
us here offered additional attractions. 
It ran on to a ferryboat. We saw 
other passengers getting out and fol- 
lowed them to the upper deck where 
for two hours we enjoyed a sail across 
the blue bay. Luncheon was ready 
for us in the dining salon, and it was 
there we met our first “smérges- 
bord.” A large table filled the center 
of the room and on it I counted fifty 
platters of food. Meat such as one 
sees in delicatessen windows; a dozen 
kinds of cheese; salads; sea food of 
many varieties. And each an appe- 
tizing work of art! 

Don’t think that this was our 
main meal. These were merely the 
accessories. We gave our regular or- 
der to the waiter, and in addition 
served ourselves to as many delicacies 
as digestion would permit. 

While we were eating, the waiter 
brought us a bit of news. The Queen 
of Denmark was on board and the 
royal party had been served at the 
table just behind us. Here was ro- 
mance that we had nearly missed, for 
we hadn’t dreamed that the tall, dig- 
nified lady in the train compartment 
next to ours was a queen and her two 
companions princesses of the blood. 

If I were staying here longer, I 
should rent a bicycle. Everyone 
rides. However, we've seen the city 
pretty thoroughly by bus and trol- 
ley, and especially enjoyed chugging 
through the canals in a launch. 

Of course we spent an evening at 
Tivoli, the gay amusement park 
where one may eat or drink to the 
music of a dozen bands, We watched 
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TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 


@ PLATES XIII-XVI of this month’s Illustrated Unit of Work and Picture 

Section are devoted to Travel, and a first-prize Travel letter is given on 
pages 14-15. Last month, Plates XIII—XVI pictured European scenes, some of 
which are described in “Hail to the Northland!” and “Geography Comes to 


Life,” on this page. 





the changing colors play across the 
fountains; rented a periscope for two 
cents and enjoyed Cinderella dancing 
at the ball; and walked among the 
festive crowds. 

When I see you I'll tell you all 
about our trip to Elsinore along the 
picturesque coast, and the castles 
with their moats and cobbled court- 
yards. Somehow, when I’m in one 
of those old strongholds, chivalry 
and the Middle Ages seem not so 
long ago. 

We leave for Stockholm tonight 
by sleeper. 


Bound for the North Cape 
I have been on many ships, but 
never on one so beautiful as this. We 
boarded her at Bergen late yesterday 
afternoon and loved her at first sight. 
Away from the town and harbor she 
took us, past little green islands and 
jagged rocks. The setting sun paint- 
ed the sky with yellow and lavender 
and dropped a purple haze over the 
retreating hills. . 


Stockholm is a lovely green city.- 


It gives an impression of space. We 


liked the Town Hall with its irregu- 
lar treatment and its pastel frescoes 
painted by the King’s brother. We 
liked the straight, modernistic lines 
of the new Engelbrekt Church. The 
guide who took us out to Drottning- 
holm explained the mechanism of the 
royal theater in four different lan- 
guages. Cultured men, these Euro- 
pean guides, and always so proud of 
their native treasures. 

We made the most of our one day 
in Oslo, Norway’s capital—visited 
the old native houses and the ancient 
church at the outdoor Folk Museum; 
saw the ruins of the Viking ships and 
were thrilled with their grace and 
beauty; had coffee at Frognerseteren, 
overlooking the city; and bought 
some of the famous Norwegian 
enamel, 

Each day brings us some special 
treat. At Nes it was the drive 
through the Romsdal Valley, under 
the shadow of the great Romsdal- 
horn. Mountains of rock rose above 
us to such sheer heights that we had 
to lean far back to see the s»mmits. 

(Continued on page 85) 


Outward Bound for Europe 
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Geography Comes to Life i 


LAURA TURNER 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, 
Jackson School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Prize Winner, 1935 Travel Contest 


Paris, France 

Dear Girts AND Boys: 
When I wrote to you from Italy 
I thought that I had seen all of the 
wonders of the world: Venice, the 
city of canals and black, bobbing 


gondolas; Rome, and the Vatican *’ 


City where we visited the Pope; Pisa 
with its Leaning Tower; Naples, with 
its blue, blue bay, and Vesuvius in 
the background, puffing out its white 
smoke. 

I tried to picture the sky-blue, 
quiet waters of the Mediterranean, 
rippling gently beneath the summer 
sun. I wish you could have seen 
Athens, and the delicately tinted 
marble columns of the Parthenon, or 
have walked through the Blue Mosque 
at Istanbul, with your big flat sandals 
(put on over your shoes before enter- 
ing a Mohammedan church) flapping 
over the beautiful rugs. You would 
have loved Rhodes, as I did, that 
island in the Mediterranean with its 
white buildings beside the blue wa- 
ters, its roses, and its narrow, crooked 
streets. 

Now I have lived in Syria, and Pal- 
estine and Egypt, and my geography 
has been coming to life. How can 
I describe these places? You will 
find it hard to believe some of the 
things I really saw. Europe has many 
interesting sights to show us, but 
they remind us of things at home. 
Asia and Africa are strange conti- 
nents where we see things that we 
have only read about. 

I have passed Bedouins (wandering 
Arabs) who roam among the Leb- 
anon Mountains, and in the valleys 
between Syria and Palestine, with 
only black skin tents for homes. I 
have seen shepherds tending flocks of 
sheep and goats on the hillsides, and 
Arabs living in little villages of half 
a dozen flat-roofed one-room houses, 
built of brick that was made of mud 
and dried in the sun. I have dipped 
my hands in the bright blue water 
of the Sea of Galilee, and have picked 
dates off the palm trees close beside. 

I rode through hot, dry, sandy 
country, and for miles saw nothing 
but great bare rock; then Jericho, an 
oasis in the desert, with field after 


field of banana palm trees, came into . 


view. I crossed the bridge over the 
muddy River Jordan, and walked 
down the hill to get water to fill my 
jar. 
water is very salty—how it stings 
when it gets in one’s eyes or throat! 
I have lived in Jerusalem, the Holy 


City, and have felt as though time © 


(Continued on page 85) 
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I swam in the Dead Sea, whose ~ 
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A LIBERAL EDUCATION 


and Lots of Fun 








Make Your Plans Now 
to See and Enjoy the 


TEXAS 


CENTENNIAL 
CELEBRATIONS 


Certainly no more pleasant or 
profitable way can be found 
than to spend your summer 
vacation traveling Texas! Three 
weeks or three months seeing 
the real Texas and visiting the 
interesting Centennial Celebra- 
tions will be a liberal educa- 
tion! And, oh, what fun! 


HISTORY » ROMANCE 


ACTION ta the NATION'S 
LARGEST STATE 


Texas has a glamor- 
ous history! Texans 
are proud of the de- 
velopment of this vast 
region from rugged 
Ga wilderness to one of 
O48 the nation’s foremost 

commonwealths. Tex- 
ans are celebrating 
these achievements. Throughout the 
state, various communities are holding 
pageants, fiestas, historic celebrations! 
A world’s {cir of gigantic proportions, 
opening in June—the first in the South- 
west—is only one of many events of 
interest! The Centennial Celebrations, 
added to Texas’ natural attractions, 
make it doubly interesting and profitable 
to “travel Texas” this year! Mail coupon 
today for illustrated folder. Make your 
plans to vacation in Texas! 


TEKAS 
CENTENNIAL 
\ 1936 
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American Inventions 


(Continued from page 36) 


Key To TEst 


. 1797 

. 1769; James Watt 

. Benjamin Franklin 

. 1790; Pawtucket, Rhode Island; 

Samuel Slater 

. 1793; Eli Whitney 

. Eli Terry 

. 1846; Elias Howe 

. 1825; encouraged settlement of | 

the West 

. “Clermont”; 1807; Robert Fulton 

. 1830 

. Obed Hussey 

. 1844; Samuel F. B. Morse 

. 1839; Charles Goodyear 

14. Crawford W. Long 

15. Alexander Graham Bell 

16. Charles Francis Brush 

17. the airplane 

18. May 10, 1869 | 

19. Cyrus W. Field 

20. 1866 

21. Thomas A. Edison 

22. 1862 

23. daguerreotypes 

24. 1834 

25. railroad building 

26. Mark Twain (Samuel L. 
Clemens) 

27. Panama Canal 


Eyes That See 


(Continued from page 35) 











dish Mother had left to warm in the 
oven. Then he hurried upstairs. 

He had hardly begun on the pic- 
ture before he realized that some- 
thing was wrong. The bed was hard 
to draw with the covers all rumpled, 
and there were so many misplaced 
things to put into the picture that he 
could not find room for them all. 

He sighed as he sketched a pair of 
discarded socks and a baseball bat. 
“’'m afraid Uncle Dick will not like 
this picture very well,” he thought. 

Suddenly. a’ wide smile spread over 
his face. He had a wonderful idea! 
In great haste he drew in all the other 
objects in the room, helter-skelter, 
just as they were. Under the picture 
in big letters he spelled, BEFORE. 
Then he set to work. 

It took a long time, much longer | 
than he had expected, to set the room 
to rights. But at last every book and 
game was in its place, the clothing 
neatly put away, and the bed was | 
smooth and straight. 

“Now for my next picture!” James 
grinned. 

The next picture was done in a 








twinkling. When he had finished, 
James* wrote~ under the picture, 
AFTER. 


“Lunch is ready,” called Uncle 
Dick. “Are you ready for me to | 
come upstairs?” 

“All ready,” called James. 

How Uncle Dick laughed when he 
saw the two pictures. “Before and 
After!” he repeated: ~“That was a 
good joke! I don’t believe you missed 
a single thing in the room.” Then he 
saw the tiger picture. “Splendid!” 
he cried. . “There is a big difference | 
in your work this week.” | 

“Thank you, Uncle Dick,” beamed 
James. “I won't forget about the 

















Mariachis play beneath your window 


Cosstep streets flanked with pink and blue 
buildings; balconies where lovers actually ser- 
enade their senoritas on moonlit nights; wide 
beaches where the surf is warm; bands of ma- 
riachis who play beneath your window if you 
nod at them; picnic islands fringed with cocoa- 
nut palms; friendly people who are never in a 
hurry; aranas (the name means‘spider”), those 
funny two-wheeled carts that take you all over 
town for a peso or two. That’s Mazatlan. 


Different from the rest 


When you buy your ticket to Mexico, have the 
agent route you via the West Coast of Mexico 
Route, either going or returning, For little or 
no extra rail fare, you'll see a part of Mexico 
entirely different from the rest: Mazatlan, Gua- 
dalajara (a marvelous place to buy pottery and 
glassware), Tepic (a perfectly preserved Span- 
ish Colonial village), Guaymas (where South- 
ern Pacific’s modern resort, Playa de Cortés, 
opens soon), the wild mountainous Barrancas, 
and dozens of little towns whose only connec- 
tion with the outer world is our daily train. 

In Mexico, the train is king. In fact, most of 
Mexico’s really interesting places are reached 
only by train. You have more time in Mexico 
when you go this way. 


How to get there 
We have air-conditioned through Pullman serv- 
ice from Los Angeles and Tucson clear to Mex- 


Southern Pacific 


ico City. Passengers from the east take our air- 
conditioned Sunset Limited or Golden State 
Limited and meet this Pullman at Tucson (see 
map). 














a THESE TRAINS ARE COMPLETELY 
AIR-CONDITIONED 
Qrerland Limited . 
. ay, 


ss Vag) 














If you wish, you can go one way to Mexico 
City and return another, using our West Coast 
Route either way. Very low roundtrip fares per- 
mit this. Or take our air-conditioned “Hotel 
Car” which leaves Tucson and El Paso every 
Monday for a three weeks’ tour of Mexico’s by- 
ways: Uruapan, Patzcuaro, Guanajuato, Tepic, 
Mazatlan, Guaymas, and many more. 


Write Mr. Bartlett 
For information about the West Coast of Mex- 
ico, write our Passenger Traffic Manager, Mr. 
O. P. Bartlett, Dept. IN-3, 310 South Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago. For a de luxe book about 
Mexico with large map in full colors, enclose 
25/ in stamps or coin. 





ee 
Take A Guided Tour Through 


In Health Land 


(Continued from page 54) 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Vacation Log 6 


CONTRASTS; Southern Califor- 
nia offers a range of scenic contrasts 
that provide movie settings to rep- 
resent any part of the world, and 
include such opposites as ocean and 
desert, glacier and hot springs, 
mile-high lakes and south-sea is- 
lands. 


SPORTS: Outdoor activities of 
every kind can be freely planned, 
day or night, all summer long, and 
gain new zest in this land of clear, 
rainless days, cool nights and a 
summer average temperature of 
only 69.4°, 


OCEAN: Swimming, sailing, surf- 
boarding, deep-sea fishing, beach 
basking... rocky cliffs and miles of 
broad, flat strands... flying fish and 
submarine gardens. 


COLOR: With a past under seven 
flags (English, Spanish, Russian, 
Argentine, Mexican, Bear Republic, 
U.S.) Southern California blends 
foreign, ancient flavor with the 
modernity of Hollywood’s shops, 
cafes, celebrities and night-life, 
and of Los Angeles County cities 
like Pasadena, Long Beach, Beverly 
Hills, Santa Monica, Pomona, Glen- 
dale and 50 others. 


ARTS & SCIENCES: Five accred- 
ited summer colleges, plus the 
Huntington Library and Art Gal- 
lery, repository of “Blue Boy” and 
other deathless works; Mt. Wilson 
Observatory with the world’s larg- 
est telescope; Griffith Planetarium; 
Los Angeles Museum’s prehistoric 
skeletons; Hollywood Bowl’s““Sym- 
phonies Under the Stars”; Los An- 
geles County’s fascinating citrus, 
petroleum and shipping industries. 


PROXIMITY: Just overnight, 
even from New York, by plane, 3 
days by train, 5 to 7 by auto or 
stage, 2 weeks by boat via Panama. 


ECONOMY: Living costs here are 
18% under the U. S. average—no 
“peak prices,” as at short-season 
resorts. 


FREE: Automatic Trip Planner 
This 80-page Official Guide Book 


—widely acclaimed by travel ex- 
perts—plans your trip for you from 
start to finish: what to see and do, 
how to get here, time required, 
itemized cost schedules, plus over 
100 photographs, maps, etc... au- 
thentic facts available only through 
this non-profit, community organ- 
ization. Coupon brings it FREE by 
return mail. 
ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Come for a glorious vacation. 
Advise anyone not to come seeking 
employment, lest he be disappoint- 
ed; but for tourists, the attractions 
are unlimited. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY See e eee eeresesereseeeseeeseeeeseese weecess 
All-Year Club of Southern California, Dept. 3-R, 629 So. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. | 
Send me free book with complete details (including costs) of a Southern California vacation. Also send free rout- 


ing by auto, (] rail, 

geles, Santa Barbara, 
] Imperial. 

; teen ——— 


GP cneen 


Orange, (1) Riverside, () Inyo, () San Diego, () Ventura, [) San Bernardino, [) Kern, 


—— 











— ., 
(Please Print Name and Address) 


plane, (1) bus, [[) steamship. Also send free booklets about counties checked: [] Los An- $ 








of you. I found you pale, under- 
weight, and sickly-looking. You 
have learned to drink milk, to eat the 
best kinds of food, to keep clean. in- 
side and out, to breathe plenty of 
fresh air, to play and to sleep. You 
are now rosy-cheeked girls and boys. 
I want each one of you to tell what 
lesson you learned in Health Land 
that helped you to overcome your 
faults. Frankie Jones, why did they 
use to call you “Frankie Fuss”? 

FRANKIE—When I first came to 
Health Land, I growled about every- 
thing. I said, “If I can’t have my 
ice cream first, I won’t eat any din- 
ner.” I went to the table without 
washing my hands. Nobody would 
play with me because I was so cross. 
One day the royal photographer took 
all our pictures. When I saw mine 
I cried. I looked so ugly. 

KING—But, Frankie, you aren’t 
ugly now. You are called “Sunny 
Frank.” 

FRANKIE—Yes, Your Méajesty. 
That picture cured me. The Prince 
of Cheerfulness told me I should be 
happy and cheerful, and do nice 
things for people, and eat all my 
food, and I would lose my ugly 
looks. I tried it and it worked. 

KING—Yes, Frankie, one way to 
be happy is to do your work well and 
try to help others. And now, Julia 
Smith, how did you get the name of 
“Granny Smith” and how did you 
get rid of it? 

yuLia—Well, you see, I used to 
stoop over like this—just like a poor 
bent old lady! 

KING—How did you get that way? 

juLtu—When I ate, I did not sit 
close enough to the table and had to 
bend over. Sometimes I forgot to 
wear my glasses and had to get very 
close to the page when I was reading. 

KING—What a foolish child! And 
what helped you to straighten up? 

jJuLiu—First, Sir William Straight 
took me to see a big maple tree that 
was very, very crooked. Someone 
had bent it over when it was young. 
I didn’t want to be like that. 

KING—I should say not! 
else helped to cure you? 

JuLia—I went to a party where 
they showed shadow pictures of all 
the children. When they saw mine, 
everybody said, “That’s Granny 
Smith! It’s easy to guess that.” 

KING—And thex? 

yuLti—I was:very unhappy, but 
Sir William cheered me up. He told 
me it was not too late to straighten 
up. I found I was fifteen pounds 
underweight and needed to drink 
more milk. I slept long hours on a 
low pillow and always tried to sit 
and stand erect. Nobody calls me 
“Granny Smith” any more! 

KING—I should say not! And 
now, Lollipop Tom, where’s your 
lollipop? 

ToM—Your Majesty, it is true I 
used to be forever sucking lolipops, 
but our visit to Lollipop Town cured 
me of that! 

KING—Tell us about it, Tom. 

TomM—tIn Lollipop Town every- 
thing is made of candy. The people 
spend all their time sucking lollipops, 
even the king and his soldiers! All 

(Continued on page 67) 
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Reckefeller Center When 
You Visit New York 


Intelligent ... because it saves 
tim ws you essential art, 
architectural and engineering fea. 
tures—gives you information you 
cannot get in any other way. 


Interesting... Entertaining... 
because guides are well-spoken, well. 
trained, courteous, friendly. 
Guided Tours Include ... visits — 
to chief points of interest, including 
Radio City Music Hall, British Ems 
pire Exhib ition, La Maison Fran. 
caise, International Building, Center 
Theatre and Observation Roofs atop 
70-story RCA Building. : 
Regular charge $1.00. Special rates 
for school parties of 10 or more, 70c; 
: for groups of chi under 14, 35¢° 


OBSERVATION ROOFS : 
Observation Roofs atop RCA Build. | 
ing are — ped = 7 a 
telescopes. They afford superb view © 
of New York Ct and environs. If 
you wish to visit Roofs without tak= 
ing complete guided tour, regular 

charge 40c. S, rates 
or parties of 10 or more, 
Stet forge s of children 
under 14, 1 


NBC STUDIO TOURS 
take you behind scenes 
at radio broadcasting— 
show you master con- 
trol room, how sound 
effects are accomplish- 
ed. Regular charge, 40e, 
Special rates for 10 
or more, 3 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 








Send for 400 FREE 
Tweeds $2.75 ib.—Shetland $2. 


OBSERVATION ROOFS 
All Flake & Nub Yarns $4.00 Ib, 


YARN Choose from 40 Assorted Yarns, 


YARN NOVELTY CO., (42-BS) North 9th St., 





MINIMUM RATE 


1200 rooms each with 
radio, private bath, (tub 
and shower) circulating 
ice water, servidors. 4 air- 
conditioned restaurants. 
Old Silvernails Tavern. 
Near large department 
stores, Holland Tunnel. 

' B&O and Sth Ave. 
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HOTEL 
GOVERNOR 
CLINTON 


3ist St. and 7th Ave 
New York 
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NORTH CAPE & RUSSIA 


AEF 


45 DAYS + 4ai4 JUNE 29 


S.S. Reitindam, 


os 
= 


A voyage of thrilling exploration among the 
wonders of the Far North. Sail under the 
Midnight Sun. See the bubbling hot springs 





of Iceland. Creeping glaciers of Norway. 
Fjords that cut through mile-high moun- 
tains. Extra features—visits to Scotland 
and Holland. 

\ Holland-America Line Cruise is always 
its own assurance of congenial fellow trav- 


elers—excellent cuisine and well-planned 


POHL) SPFEGIER ganRE 











entertainment. Rates $495 and up. For 
details see your local travel agent or 
ER HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 
FS 29 Broadway New York City 
aetna 
$708" 
al This 
=f 2 QWEDEN! 
more than . 
LAND OF SUNLIT NIGHTS 


ever 


va 





Sweden has solved the problems of modern 
living. Everyone from the humblest to the 
highest lives cheerfully in security and con- 
tentment, 


The visitor responds quickly and happily 
to this attractive habit of peaceful living. 

The long sunlit hours develop Sweden's 
fruits and flowers to unmatched perfection. 
Let the magic of these golden hours give you 
a keener enjoyment of living. 


This summer make Sweden your gateway 
to all the Scandinavian wonderlands and 
the fascinating Baltic region. 


Direct from New York in eight days—con- 
venient from England and the Continent. 


Ask your travel agent or us for our new 
“Lands of Sunlit Nights” 
with complete travel detail of delightful journeys 
in all the Scandinavian countries—a treasure 
house of vacation guidance. 
SWEDISH TRAVEL 


INFORMATION BUREAU 
630 FIFTH AVENUE Dept, Ni NEW YORK 
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In Health Land 
(Continued from page 66) 
the children are weak and pale and 
thin. They don’t like milk, cereals, 
and vegetables, and they have the 
worst-looking teeth! When I saw 
how they looked I threw my lollipop 
away. 
KING—Don’t you ever eat candy 
any more, Tom? 
TomM—yYes, Your Majesty; we learn 


in Health Land that a little pure | § 


candy now and then at the end of a 
meal won’t hurt us. 

KING—That’s right, Tom, and I 
think you will grow faster now you 
are no longer Lollipop Tom. A love 
of lollipops spoils many a good meal. 
And now, children, before you go, 
let’s all stand while Jacklyn reads the 
rules of Health Land. 

JACKLYN—The rules of Health 
Land are: 

1. Take a full bath mgre than once 
a week, 

2. Brush the teeth at least once a 
day. 

3. Sleep long hours with the win- 
dows open. 

4. Drink as much milk as possible, 
but no coffee or tea. 

5. Eat some vegetables or fruit 
every day. 

6. Drink at least six glasses of 
water a day. 

7. Play part of the day out of 
doors. 

8. Go to the toilet at the same 
hour every morning. 

9. Wash the hands before every 
meal. 

10. Eat no sweets between meals. 

MISS SCIENCE—This has been a 
very interesting lesson. Good after- 
noon, Third Grade. 

CLass (in unison)—Good after- 
noon, Miss Science. (Class files off 
stage.) 


“Abou Ben Adhem,” 
by Leigh Hunt 


(Continued from page 32) 


peace? Did you ever hear the ex- 
pression “sleeping the sleep of the 
just”? Do you see how it applies 
to Abou Ben Adhem? 

Notice that the author calls the 








visitor by different names—angel, | 
presence, vision. Why? What kind | 
of look would be “a look made of all | 


sweet accord”? 
angel look at Abou in that manner? 
What idea did the author want to 
give when he said that “Abou spoke 
more low, but cheerily still”? Just 
who are your fellow men? 

When the angel came the second 
night, it showed Abou’s name at the 
top of the list. Why? What do you 


Why should the | 


now think is the poet’s central theme? | 


If someone were to ask you, “What 
is the best way you can show your 
love of God?” how might you an- 
swer them? 

Read the poem through again. 
Doesn’t its meaning seem much 
clearer to you now and its rhythm 
much more beautiful? With very 
little effort you should be able to 
commit it to memory, and so enjoy 
it often in years to come. 








Homework 
IN HEALTH 


It is not too much to say that the health lessons of 
teachers have raised the health standards of many 
families. Children take these facts home, and insist 
that parents toe the mark. Not only that, healthy 


pupils make better grades. 


To help you teach your pupils the fundamentals 
of diet and health, the Kellogg Company has prepared 
material which sets forth simply and interestingly 
the rules of right living and eating. 


Kellogg’s Corn Flakes are excellent for growing 


children. They provide nourishment and energy in 


easily digested form. They appeal to youthful appe- 
tites, and help round out the diet. 


Be sure you get your free copies of the Kellogg 


instruction aids. Just write to the Home Economics 


Dept. 203, Kellogg Com- 
pany, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Nothing takes 


the place of 


Hobloygis 


CORN FLAKES 
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THE WEST THAT WAS’ 


Si 


62 De ae 


is still to be found in the 


BLACK HILLS 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


A mile-high land of rugged mountain beauty; yesterday, fron- 
tier—today, still reflecting the romance of Wild Bill Hickok 
and Calamity Jane—hair-trigger men, fearless women and 
wily red men. See majestic Mt. Rushmore where the busts of 
Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln and Theodore Roosevelt are 
emerging from the vast flank of the mountain; the towering 
“Needles”; ride or hike over trails where unconcerned deer 


SPECIAL SUMMER 
FARES 

to N. E. A. Convention, 

Portiand, Oregon — 

June 28th —— July 2nd 


and to all the best vaca- 
tion lands ia the West. 
Go one way, return 
another, without extra 
cost. 
Ask about 
ALL- EXPENSE TOURS 
to 
Black Hills of So. Dak. 
Colorado 
Yellowstone 
Zion-Bryce-GrandCanyon 
National Parks 
California 
Pacific Northwest 
Canadian Rockies 
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scan you curiously; breathe the fragrance of 
sweeping pine forests; cast tumbling, gleaming 
mountain streams for the finest trout in the world; 
see America’s most interesting hundred square 
miles. Excellent hotels, lodges,camps and “North 
Western” provides the finest service and very low 
fares. Ask for folder about— 


Money-Saving Alil-Expense Tours 
Or, perhaps, this year your fancy turns to pictur- 
esque Colorado; the North Woods of Wisconsin, 
upper Michigan, Minnesota; one of our great 
national parks...unbelievable Yellowstone... 
gorgeously colored Zion-Bryce...the sublime 
Grand Canyon; alluring California; the great, 
green Pacific Northwest; or the indescribably 
beautiful Canadian Rockies, where sky and moun- 
tains meet. 


“North Western” furnishes fine, fast through 
service and air-conditioned comfort to these and 
other summer playgrounds —at very low fares. 
Fill out the coupon for information about the one 
that interests you. 


MAIL THE COUPON 


R. THOMSON, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Chicago & North Western Ry. 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago 


Iam interested in a trip to _ . 


Please send descriptive literature and full information to 


PAs Pe Re 








One Spring Day 


(Continued from page 55) 


JOHNNY-JUMP-UPS— 
Johnny-jump-up, jump-up, jump- 

up! 

We're the brownies of the flowers, 

Playing in the springtime hours. 

Now we're down, 

Now we're up, 

For we are the Johnny jump-ups. 
(Owl discovers children coming.) 
owL_—Who, who, who? 
FLOWERS—Oh, oh, oh, children, 

horrid children! (They shiver and 

shake. Enter children.) 

CHILDREN—Oh, let’s pick flowers! 
Let’s pick flowers! 

WILMA—I want poppies! 

jack—Daisies for me! 

DOROTHY—I'll take the baby blue- 
eyes. 

JOHN—I like Johnny-jump-ups 
best. 

(Children, pretend to pick flowers. 
As they do so, each flower falls upon 
floor.) 

Ppoprres—Oh, my poor roots. 
There'll be no flowers here next year. 

BABY BLUE-EYES—Oh, please leave 
some of us to make seed. 

Daisigs—Don’t take us all. 

JOHNNY-JUMP-uPs—How I wish 
I could jump away from them! 

(Children pick until all flower 
children are down.) 

wiLMa—Oh, come on, we've 
picked all the flowers. 

DOROTHY—Oh, my baby blue- 
eyes are all wilted. 

JOHN—So are my Johnny-jump- 
ups. 
yjack—I didn’t want these daisies, 
but I love to pick them. 

wILMA—I'm going to throw these 
poppies away. 

DOROTHY—So am I. 
let’s eat lunch. 

JOHN—Who’s this coming? 

ow_—Who, who, who? 

wiLMA—I don’t know. I never 

saw her before. ° 
(Enter Miss Science.) 

MISS SCIENCE—Oh, the poor wilt- 
ed flowers! Just yesterday this place 
was so pretty, and now it is so bare. 
It must be that these children do not 
study any science in their school. 
Bret Harte children wouldn’t do 
things like that. 

CHILDREN—Science? What is 
science? 

MISS SCIENCE—Science teaches 
about living things and their value 
to you. Are wilted flowers of any 
use to us? When'they are alive they 
make the world beautiful and cheery. 

yack—It’s fun to pick wild flow- 
ers. 

MISS SCIENCE—But why pick them 
all? Next year there will be no flow- 
ers here, for you've pulled them up 
by the roots, and now there can be 
no seeds. 

CHILDREN—We never 
about that. 

WILMA—I'm going to pick up my 
poppies and take them home and put 
them in water. Wish I hadn’t-picked 
so many. 

poroTHY—Let’s all be careful 
after this. 

MISS SCIENCE—Come, children. 
We'll study the flowers together. 

ow_t—Who, who, who? 

CHILDREN—AIl of us. 

ROBIN—Cheer up! Cheer up! 


Come on, 


thought 











ROUND TRIP IN 
12 DAYS 


¢ 


VISIT gay Havana. . . the 
world famed Panama Canal 
... La Ceiba, Honduras and 
Puerto Cabezas, Nicaragua 
interesting tropical ports 
... in one comprehensive 
12 day cruise 


¢ 


STEAMER used as hotel 
in all ports of call. Sight- 
seeing trips arranged. Plan 
now to take this delightful 
vacation cruise. Weekly 
sailings each Wednesday 
from New Orleans. 


4 


MINIMUM RATE $97.50 
effective March 25th. 
Write for descriptive liter- 
ature and low summer 
rates. 
o 
OR VISIT 
Mexico City via Vera Cruz 


12 DAYS -— ALL EXPENSE 
ROUND TRIP - - - $125.00 


Sailings fortnightly from New Orieans 


Write F. G. Prat, Traffic Manager, 
or your local tourist or railroad agent. 


STANDARD FRUIT 
& STEAMSHIP CO. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


§ Sranvarp Frurr & Steamsuir Co., 
New Orleans, La. 


I am interested in the 
() Havana-Panama Trip 
C) Mexico City Trip 


Please send me free illustrated liter- 


























ae. The Breezes Go Out 
Holiday * to Play 


(Continued from page 56) 


Ww Cr ul S C S (Robert, yang ge playing 


ot the baseball, is sitting outdoors. It is 


a 
a warm day. His mother brings him 
a drink.) 
K h MOTHER—Here is a nice cold 
| | 0 drink for you, Robert. 
ROBERT—Thank you very much. 
Vacations don’t come nearly often That does taste good, but I am so 
enough. When they do, make the most warm. I wish there were just a little 





of them, Join the congenial group of 

students and teachers who forget books breeze. Perh ‘ll 

and classrooms as they gaily sail the MOTHER—YTerhaps one will come 

sunny Caribbean, greeting a new Spring along soon and cool you off. (She 

before it heads North. goes out.) T0 
Limited membership— moderat (The Breezes have walked in dur- 


rates for all accommodations 


ing the above conversation as if they 
Pre-Easter Cruise were just passing by. They look at 
from New York March 28th visiting one another and smile.) NEW ZEALAND - AU STRALIA 


Nassau and Havana. 8 days from $100. FOURTH BREEZE—Do you hear , 
Back in time for school opening. that? Here is someone at last who via SAMOA and Fidl 


Easter Cruise really wants us. 


FIFTH BREEZE—I knew that we 
from New York Apr. 9th visiting Haiti, would find some work to do some- 
Jamaica, Havana. 10 days from $122.50. “where 
Back in time for school opening. : 

. (They go near the boy and dance 
and next summer cruises to very lightly about him, waving their 





SCANDINAVIA and RUSSIA arms back and forth.) 


on the ROBERT (leaning back and closing 
KUNGSHOLM and GRIPSHOLM ell nnsmeiee ailex Ue te. 
42 DAYS to Iceland, North Cape, 


: North ful I am for a little breeze! The Art of Living isa comprehensive study—Hawaii 
Norway, Visby, Estonia, Finland, 



































: on teaches it completely and uniquely. Forin America’s 

os . 4. im. u - st sj k, ha . den. tne acre file e f sun-and-sea-bound tropic isles—life is allowed its 
UI ‘ une “ 

from, New York. Minimum Rate 495 the stage.) fullest scope. There... people know that play and 


laughter are as important as work and progress— 
that beauty can be woven into everything they do. 
*** Now is the timeto take degrees in gaiety and lei- 
sure, When figuring, you'll be amazed at the low 
sums your most strenuous addition will produce! 
Fares for the exhilarating voyages between Califor- 
nia and Honolulu—on luxurious Matson-Oceanic 


34 DAYS to Norway, Denmark, Visby, 
Sweden, Finland, Russia.GRIPSHOLM, 


ils July 25th fi =. 
slg Jay 23h on ce *860 Electricity 


If you prefer to go on your own, we offer fre- (Continued from page 54) 
quent, convenientsailingsdirecttoGothenburg, 


with time for touring Scandinavia or the Conti. liners—and all expenses in the Islands—will reach 
nent,and return inagleaming white Vikingliner. Passes through fuses. Fuses are the a total topped easily by a modest travel-budget. 
We'll help youto arrange tours of any duration. watchmen who are always on duty. 

Ask Your Travel Agent for information, or Sometimes things go wrong with elec- But Hawaii is only part of a long trail of adventure 


—continuing deeper into the fascinatin South Seas 
to Samoa and Fiji—to scenic New Zealand ... and 
dynamic Australia! yy Personally-escorted Matson 
South Pacific Cruises, via Hawaii, Samoa and Fiji, to 
New Zealand and Australia... every four weeks. 
Over 17,000 miles—46 days—11 shore excursions. 
All-inclusive-cost for certain summer sailings as low 
as $595 complete cruise, First Class. 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE tric wires and when they get too hot 


for safety, the fuse blows out and 
636 Fifth Ave. & 4 W. 51st St. shuts off the current. You'll see how 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK that works in a few minutes. Now, 
Offices and Agents in all principal cities Buddy and Jimmy, connect up that 
shiny nichrome wire. 
BUDDY—Why, it is red-hot and 



































' ‘ doesn’t melt. : . 
1 7 . . Pa “ xk 
- : ut MIss SCIENCE—It is used in toast- University of HAWAII 
: a5 ers, irons, percolators, and other heat- Summer Senioo— June 29—Au- 
. ° — - Fascina credit courses 
AY - Lily ing devices that use electricity. Do under a faculty of ennine dis- 
> tinction, with speci cilities for 
Be a Beauty Expert! yuce way? teachers and school administra- 
lake big extra money i JIMMIE—Yes, it becomes red-hot, tors. The perfect place to biend 
Make big extra y in spare . = . i d ith fi 
p « Ly Eh gives off heat, and then it doesn’t couaidiversioe. Tuisionfecdum- 
quality Madam White beauty aids. Wonderful full melt. mer term averages about $30.00. 
Shea tiete cages meets (| sass scuence—Doris, now take rn wk od gga 
beauty secrets and skin rejuvenation. Pleasant, easy, ° y. e mation ft urnished om request. 
signified, permanent with steady income from repeat those two pieces of nichrome wire, 
uginess. Sti i > i tails “ 1 i 
and nahgaeesaae. yore splice them with the fuse wire, and 


Madam White, 2542 Nicollet Avenue 
Melee eine nal connect up the transformer. Turn 


on the current. Ruth, you may help 
FREE TRAINING GIVEN Doris. 


RUTH—The nichrome wire is get- 


WILD FLOWERS Needing protection, list and 64 ting hot. 


colored stickers 55c; 60 colored 








cards 25¢ per doz.; 100 outlines to color 75c; 5 teachers aids Gi ; = 
l0c; list free. Wild Flower Preservation Society, MISS SCIENCE ive it more cur 
- 1 3740 Oliver St., Washington, D. C. rent. 
> 








poris—Oh, the fuse wire melted 
and broke the circuit. 
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e 











MISS SCIENCE—Do you see why 
U.S. GOVERNMENT fuses are important? 
1 EVADELL—Yes; when wires become 
| + dangerously hot from too much cur- 
| rent, the fuse wire melts and the cur- 
ter- START rent is then shut off. 
i $1 260 to $2 1 09 Year MISS SCIENCE—Very good. I'm 
i MEN — ana | SOFY nob our time’s up, Class. You 
cal OMEN Dept. G248, Rochester, N. Y. are excused. 
/ Sirs: Rush to me without charge ° 
New 40-hour - +h 1 s—G 
Weck Means Many g° ;(1),32,pace book with list of many Scienee ood afternoon, = Miss | ¢_. your Travel Agent or MATSON LINE—OCEANIC LINE, New York, 30 Rockefeller 
? Le cast Clee & (2) Tell me how to get one of these ee ae Plaza + Chicago, 230 N. Michigan Ave. + San Francisco, 215 Market St.+* Los Angeles, 723 W. 
ome fT eT SCIENCE—G afternoon, | 7h S¢, + Sam Diego, 213 E. Broadway + Seattle, 814 Second Ave. + Portland, 327 S. W. Pine St. 
, for teachers / 0 ARS Ca is Class. (Class files off stage.) 
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5 Reasons why 
ellowstone 


S Incomparable! 


Ls games : , 
Ges ee 


No. 1—GEYSERS 


No other area in the world contains so many active geysers. 

ey number more than 100 in all. Old Faithful is the world’s 
best known geyser for it erupts regularly every hour and is 
certain to be seen by every visitor. Yellowstone also boasts 
the world’s largest geyser, The Giant, among its numerous 
“water volcanoes.” 


No. 2—GRAND CANYON 


@ “The earth's most sublime masterpiece” is but one of man 
lavish expressions used to describe this tacle, whic 
climaxes the Gardiner-Cody tour. It is a golden-walled gorge 
tinted here and there with other hues and is jewelled with two 
tremendous falls, the Great Fall and the Upper Fall of the jade- 
green Yellowstone River, 


No. 3—TERRACES and HOT SPRINGS 


@ Exquisitely fretted and colored terraces cup the colored ls of Mammoth Hot Springs, one of 
the Park's major wonders. There are 4,000 hot springs in all, in addition to colored beds of boiling 
mud, known as the ‘Paint Pots.” 


No. 4—HOTELS 


2 Hospitality is typified in the very design and completeness of 
ellowstone’s immense rustic hotels, the premier of which is Old 
Faithful Inn. Each hotel is distinctly adapted to its locality, 
harmonizing with its setting, and furnishing metropolitan comforts, 
although hundreds of miles from any large city. 


No. 5—WILD ANIMAL SANCTUARY 


od More wild animals than in any other American national park dwell in their natural haunts in 
ellowstone. The bears, black, brown and grizzly, are in evidence everywhere, and are second in 
fame only to the spectacular scenic phenomena. Bear feeding grounds at the principal park 
centers draw thousands of fascinated spectators. Buffalo, deer, elk, antelope and mountain sheep 
inhabit the mountains, valleys and forests. 


The above are but a few of the attractions which make a Yellowstone vaca- 
tion one of the great experiences in the world and in a lifetime. Northern 
Pacific's Yellowstone Album tells the complete story. If you're interested 
in a trip to Yellowstone or anywhere west, in utmost comfort on an 
air-conditioned train—at very low cost, mail the coupon or write 


E. E. NELSON, 222 Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 








( ) I am interested in a Yellowstone vacation. ( ) I plan to attend N.E.A. convention in Portland. 
( ) Send me information on trip to ( ) Escorted, All-Expense. 


( ) Independent. (Indicate which) 








Address. 





(If student, state grade) 


Ciz-Conditioned, Roller Bearing 
North Coast Limited 














And They Grew and Grew 


(Continued from page 35) 


“Oh, yes, but you see we have to 
grow our clothes. Do you think that 
is queer?” ; 

And the asters grew and grew. But 
Marie had put in too many seeds, so 
they grew tall and spindly. © 

“Oh dear,” sighed the Princess one 
day, “we’re so crowded in here. I 
want some bigger and better leaves 
and I simply haven’t room. And just 
look at my stem, all thin and pale.” 

“What shall I do?” asked Marie, 
rather worried. 

“Thin us out. Pull out the small- 
est and that will give the rest of us 
more room to grow.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t do that!” ex- 
claimed Marie, horrified. “I couldn’t 
pull them up, and watch them wilt 
and die. Oh, no, I just couldn’t. 
But I'll tell you what il do. Til 
get more pans and transplant them.” 

She filled several pans with fresh 
soil, and, taking up the asters, even 
the tiniest, straggliest ones, planted 
them one by one, with plenty of 
room to grow. 

“There,” she said, as she patted the 
the earth around the last one. She 
glanced at the Princess. “Oh dear, 
what’s the matter now?” she cried, 
for Princess Aster was leaning weak- 
ly against her neighbor. 

“A little water, please,” begged 
the Princess, in a faint voice. “I 
fear I am going to swoon.” 

Marie ran for a cup of water and 
poured some around the Princess’ 
feet. 


“Thank you,” sighed the Princess, 
gratefully. Marie picked up the pan, 
“Oh, please don’t put us in the win. 
dow. If the sun should shine on me 
now I would surely faint. You 
know, it’s very trying to be moved 
into a new home—very.” 

So Marie gave them all a drink of 
water, and left them on the floor in 
the shade for a day or two. 

And they grew and grew. 

“Soon,” said Marie, as she came in 
from the garden one day, “you shall 
go out into the garden, for the snow 
is all gone, the frost is almost all 
gone out of the ground, and the sun 
is just beautifully warm.” 

“Ah,” cried the Princess, “I’m s 
glad. And you shall see. I shall give 
you the most wonderful big, fluffy, 
purple asters you ever have seen.” 

“Purple?” said Marie. “Why, I 
like them best. But how do you 
know you will be purple?” 

“Because,” said the Princess, “when 
I was a seed I came from a pu 
aster plant. I shall be purple and 
from my seed will grow purple 
asters.” 

“Then you shall have the best 
place in the garden,” said Marie, 
“because I like purple asters best. 
You should have the best place, any- 
way, because you sce, you are the 
Princess Aster.” 

Therefore, the Princess Aster had 
the choicest place in the garden and 
when she blossomed, she was a royal 


purple. 





Background Materials for Unit Activities 


(Continued from page 18) 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
contains valuable outlines for teachers 
which correlate materials scattered 
throughout the volumes of the main 
work. 

There is one bibliographic tool 
which will prove of utmost value to 
the teacher who is searching for ma- 
terials on various units of work. 
This is the Catalog: Units of Work, 
Activities, Projects, etc., to 1932, by 
Alice E. Carey, Paul R. Hanna, and 
J. L. Meriam, published by the 
Lincoln School of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, in 1932. The 
scope of this‘ work is tremendous. 
Over 7,000 projects have been ana- 
lyzed from 900 sources, and these 
have been listed under about 250 
subjects. No definite information is 
given about the individual items, as 
this is merely a source bibliography 
to books, courses of study, pam- 
phlets, and periodicals. The annotat- 
ed list of such sources is of great 
value. The grades for each activity 
are indicated, although they are apt 
to prove somewhat elastic. Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 
publishes a Teachers’ Lesson Unit 
Series, which includes one hundred 
units which have been worked out 
in the grades, with an account of the 
unit, its organization, procedure, 
aims, activities, correlations, and 
complete bibliographies. The prices 
of the single units range from $.20 
to $.75. 


@ THE need for dramatic expres- 

sion and experience is a part of 
most well-organized units. The Edu- 
cation Index has already been men- 
tioned as an excellent source for 
children’s plays, but even better is 
the Index to Children’s Plays, com- 
piled by Aeola L. Hyatt (American 
Library Association). This indexes 
350 volumes of plays with descrip- 
tive annotations in regard to subject 
matter, number of characters, ages, 
and grades. There is an added list of 
plays grouped under special days and 
subjects. 

For poetry, readers and juvenile 
poetry collections should be consult- 
ed. Should they fail to reveal neces- 
sary titles, there is Edith Granger's 
Index to Poetry and Recitations 
(McClurg), which lists over 50,000 
poems, and its 1929 supplement. 
The poems listed are included in over 
550 standard poetry collections, and 
they may be located under author, 
title, or first line. Much children’s 
poetry is included, although the work 
is primarily for upper grades. There 
is an appendix of lists for special 
days. 

The proposed Children’s Song In- 
dex (Wilson), which has been an- 
nounced since 1933, and which will 
probably be published during the 
coming year, is to fill a need for lo 
cating children’s songs from collec- 
tions for kindergarten, the p: 

(Continued on page 71) 
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Background Materials for Unit Activities 


(Continued from page 70) 


child, and children in the grades up 
to, but not including, high school. 
This index will prove valuable for 
unit activities, since there will be a 
subject index which will bring to- 
gether songs listed elsewhere in the 
compilation under titles, first lines, 
and composers. 

The Sears and Crawford Song In- 
dex includes very few songs suitable 
for children, and the Quigley Index 
to Kindergarten Songs is both out of 
print and limited to songs previous 
to 1914, so the publication of the 
Children’s Song Index is anticipated 
to fill a real need in the field. 


® THE correlations of art and 

handwork must be left to the in- 
genuity of the teacher, for, aside 
from textbooks, art books, magazine 
articles, and materials to be located 
in articles on units already worked 
out, there is no index, as there is for 
plays, poems, and songs. 

{illustrative material should always 
be gathered by inquiry. Most of the 
leading manufacturers have advertis- 
ing material, which is often specially 
prepared for class use. Commercial 
exhibits are often available for peri- 
ods of time. It is well to avoid the 
writing of letters to manufacturers 
by students, for the teacher can ob- 
tain much better results by personal 
letters. Pictures may be brought in 
by students. 
large a collection of visual material 
may be collected. by enthusiastic 
girls and boys, who will clip any- 
thing pertaining to the activity. 

The teacher herself should be on 
the alert for additions to a regularly 
established picture file. Many pic- 
tures from free advertising material 
may be obtained from manufacturers 
or companies. The maintenance and 
building up of a picture file should 
never be limited to a particular proj- 
ect; it should be a definite adjunct of 
every schoolroom. 


It is surprising how 


@ FOR the teacher who will take 

time to consult the various 
sources of activity materials men- 
tioned above, the results will be 
gratifying. Many helpful and tan- 
gible suggestions may be obtained 
from the best and most recent books 
on this subject of units. For the 
teacher and her part in the program, 
Martha Peck Porter’s The Teacher 
in the New School (World Book) 
may be highly recommended. 

Kindergarten and primary activ- 
ities are found in Clouser, Robinson, 
and Neeley’s Educative Experiences 
through Activity Units (Lyons & 
Carnahan), activities carried on in 
the Kansas City Public Schools; 
Clouser and Millikan’s Kindergarten- 
Primary Activities Based on Com- 
munity Life (Macmillan); Marion 
Stevens’ Activities Curriculum in the 
Primary Grades (Heath); and the 
California State Department of Edu- 
cation’s Teachers’ Guide to Child 
Development, published as Bulletin 
1930, No. 26, of the U.S. Office of 
Education. 

Social-study units for intermediate 
grades are found in Waddell, Seeds, 
and White’s Major Units in the 
Social Studies for the Intermediate 
Grades (Day). ‘The Lincola School 
staff’s excellent Curriculum Making 
in an Elementary School (Ginn) still 
remains one of the best sources on 
units for grades one to six. A recent 
publication, Activities in the Public 
School, by Margaret Gustin and 
Margaret L. Hayes (University of 
North Carolina Press) is most val- 
uable for the section on large units 
of work, which includes material 
from first to eighth grade, designed 
to serve the needs of average or 
below-average small school systems. 

There are many other aids to the 
teacher in the matter of specifically 
planned units, but published courses 
of study and magazines such as THE 
INstrucToR will yield sure returns. 











SCHOOL MEN! 


Superintendents + Principals « Outstanding Teachers 


Unusual Vacation Opportunity 


Due to the unprecedented increase in our school and teacher sales 
in 1935—we are planning an extensive expansion program this year. 
We are beginning early as we are anxious to contact those men 
who consider their vacation well in advance—men who seek not 
only INcomME but a position that will allow them to use their train- 
ing, experience, and contacts to the best advantage. 


Our ScHooL AND TEACHER SERVICE Department has openings for 
a limited number of men in every state. School men in this depart- 
ment (with little or no previous sales experience), averaged from 
$200 to $500 per month and more, in the summer of 1935. BusINEss 
Tuis YEAR Promises EveEN GREATER RETURNS! 


W “SEE ALL THE 
WORLD «RIGHT HERE 
IN AMERICA’ 





Send for this fascinating free map 


that shows how it can be done! 


PRINCIPAL GREYHOUND 
INFORMATION OFFICES 


Cleveland, Ohio . . . E. 9th & Superior 
Philadelphia, Pa. . Broad Street Station 
Chicago, IIlinois . . . . 12th & Wabash 
San Francisco, Cal. . Pine & Battery Sts. 
Ft. Worth, Texas . 8th & Commerce Sts. 


Charleston, W. Vo. .....5 5005 
.««.. « 100 Konowha Valley Bidg. 


Minneapolis, Minn. . 509 6th Ave., N. 
New York City. ..... Nelson Tower 
Boston, Massachusetts . 230 BoylstonSt. 


Washington, D.C... . 2.2 eee eee 
. « 1403 New York Avenue, N. W. 


Detroit, Michigan... . . Tuller Hotel 
St. Lovis, Mo., Broadway & Delmar Bivd. 
Memphis, Tenn. . . 146 Union Avenue 


New Orleans, La. . 400 N. Rampart St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio . . . 630 Walnut St, 
Lexington, Ky... . . 801 N. Limestone 


Richmond, Va. . 412 East Brood Street 


Windsor, Ont. . . .1004 Security Bidg. 


EVER BEFORE a map like this one! 
It shows how the most interesting 
natural wonders, industries, crops and 
people of all the World can be found right 
here within the borders of your own country. 


It is FREE to teachers, with the compli- 
ments of the Greyhound Lines. Thousands 
of schools are now using this full-color 
wall map to put life in geography lessons 
... interesting for adults, too. 


We're giving it to teachers just because all 
the fascinating things and places pictured can 
be reached quickly, comfortably and at very 
low cost, by Greyhound bus lines. If it sug- 
gests a trip for you or your pupils, we'll be 
more than repaid. So send for the map today! 


4s. 


GREYHOUND 


ites 








me ’ ii 
tite Now for Sell doteile of this ennsunt eppartumny—gueng agp MAIL THIS COUPON FOR COLORFUL FREE COMPARISON MAP 

















¢ In experience, training—Be SURE to specify your choice of territory, Shed z Ticdsing hatin tat ond os a 

n an- and date available. A car is, of course, required. Address: wall map, pec th staan of roan in the United roth an ee pol acai 
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This is 
“S, ! 3 Year” 


in the glamorous 


PaciFIC NORTHWEST 


NEY THRILLS and new experiences await you 
in the Northwest wonderland. There’s horse- 
back riding over mountain trails, ocean bathing, 
fishing, motoring, skiing in mid-summer, cruising 
on lovely Puget Sound. You'll meet interesting 
fellow travelers and friendly guides. 


Plan your trip to the NEA Convention at Port- 
land via the famous air conditioned OLYMPIAN. 
Leave early enough to stop off at Yellowstone Park, 
or to spend a few days in Spokane, capital of the 
mighty Inland — e. After the convention, visit 
Seattle-Tacoma, Mt. Rainier, Mt. Baker, the 
Olympic Peninsula or Alaska. 


Smart people travel by train, and there’s a spe- 
cial satisfaction in the luxury and friendly courtesy 
of service via The Milwaukee Road. Rail fares and 
tour costs are "way down whether you travel inde- 
rexcmare A or with escorted tour parties. Vacations 
or less than $100 all-expense from Chicago. Return 
via Canada or California optional. 


Send for this FREE book 


“Pacific Northwest Vacation Suggestions” gives 
detailed tour information, itineraries and 
sample costs from Chicago. Write for your copy. 


GEO. B. HAYNES, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room 801, Union Station, Chicago, Ill. 


THE OLYMPIAN 
THE HIAWATHA 





A Study of Holland 


(Continued from page 20) 


F. Pictures. 
1. Find and mount pictures re- 
lating to Holland. 
2. Draw pictures to illustrate 
dikes, windmill, dogcart, Dutch 
children, canals, tulips, ships, 
and houses. 

G. Booklets. 
1. Workbook—short paragraphs 
on subjects pertaining to Hol- 
land with accompanying tests. 
2. Vocabulary book—unfamil- 
iar words taken from special 
paragraphs. 
3. Class book—collection of 
original stories and drawings. 
4. Picture book—best repre- 
sentative original drawings on 
phases of Dutch life. 

H. Sand-table scene of a Dutch 

farm. 
1. What things are to be found 
on a Dutch farm? 

Canal, dike, field of tulips, 
vegetable garden, boats, wind- 
mill, grain house, dwelling 
house, dog with dogcart, cows, 
pigs, ducks, and Dutch people. 
2. How to make the sand table. 

a) Dampen sand. Shape it 

into canals, fields, and dikes. 

Use blue paper under glass 

for water. 

b) In art class make and col- 

or small tulips and vegetables 

of tagboard. Set them in 
neat rows in the fields and 
garden. 

c¢) Make animals, people, and 

boats of heavy cardboard. 

d) Build dogcart, windmill, 

house, and boat of light- 

weight wood. 
. Making Dutch plates. 
1. Dip unglazed paper plates in 
a weak solution of bluing and 
water. When dry, draw simple 
Dutch scenes on them with 
dark blue crayons. 
2. Use as a blackboard border. 
V. Correlations with school subjects. 
A. Geography and history. 
1. Location of Holland. 
2. Relation of kind of land to 
occupations and manner of liv- 
ing. 
B. Reading. 
1. Reading stories to retell. 
2. Reading for speed and accu- 
racy. 
3. Reading own reports. 
4. Silent reading—directions for 
tests. 
C. Arithmetic. 
1. Measuring for house and fur- 
niture. 
2. Counting objects needed in 
construction work. 
3. Numbering pages of book- 
lets. 
D. Language. 
1. Oral and written composi- 
tions. 
2. Telling how to carry on cer- 
tain activities. 
3. Retelling stories. 
4. Writing and giving plays. 
5. Describing scenes and people. 
E. Literature. 
1. Poems. 

a) “The Wind,” “Where Go 

the Boats?” and “Foreign 

Lands,” by Robert Louis Ste- 

venson. 


b) “Dutch Lullaby,” by Bp. 
gene Field. 


c) “In the Land of Windmill 
and Wooden Shoes,” from 
Windmills and Wooden Shoes, 
2. Stories to be told to th 
children. 
a) “The Leak in the Dike,” 
by Phoebe Cary, or versigns 
of the story by other authors, 
b) Hans Brinker; or The Si. 
ver Skates, by Mary M. 
c) Hansel and Gretel, a 
L. K. Grimm and W. 
Grimm. 
3. Selected books for the ci 
dren to read. 
a) Ned and Nan in Holland 
b) Windmills and Wooden 
Shoes. 
c) The Dutch Twins Primer. 
d) The Sunbonnet Babies in 
Holland. 
e) Children of Holland. 
f) Nixie Bunny in Faraway. 
Lands. 
g) Around the World with 
the Children. 
h) Child Life in Other Lands, 
i) Music Appreciation Read- 
ers. 
- Music. 
1. “Evening Prayer” (Hansel 
and Gretel), p. 92, “Lauterbach 
Song,” p. 153, and “Cradle 
Song,” p. 192, in Songs the 
Whole World Sings. 
2. “The Dutch Children,” in 
Windmills and Wooden Shoes. 
G. Writing. 
1. Copying paragraphs in work- 
book. 


2. Labeling pictures and book- 
lets. 
H. Vocabulary. 
1. Listing new words. 
2. Learning the meaning of new 
words. 
3. Using new words in short 
sentences about Holland. 
VI. Outcomes. 
A. Appreciations and concepts. 
1. Concept of a country as a 
unit of the world. 
2. Appreciation of child life in 
other surroundings. 
3. Recognition of relationship 
of country to country, of fam- 
ily to country, of members of a 
family to the family group. 
(This recognition came throu 
simple tasks so directed that 
practice of correct social habits 
was brought into the child’s ex- 
perience. ) 
B. Knowledge and skills. 
1. Learning how countries of 
the world are related to, and de- 
pend upon, one another. 
2. Understanding of child life 
in Holland. 
3. Development of skill in oral 
diction through discussion. 
4. Ability to use tools needed in 
handwork. 
§. Aesthetic consciousness de 
veloped as follows. 
a) Choice of colors in aft 
work. 
b) Rhythm of folk dances. 
c) Harmony of songs. 
d) Pleasing arrangement 
exhibits and notebooks. 
(Continued on page 73) 
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A Study af Holland 


(Continued from page 72) 


CRUISE 
NORTH TO 6. Knowledge of the types of 
houses, kind of furniture, means 


of transportation, and types of 
occupations. 


7. Knowledge of poems, songs, 
games, dances, and stories deal- 
ing with Holland. 

C. Study habits and abilities. 
1. Reading ability strengthened 
by. use of charts, plays, book- 
lets, and posters, and by follow- 
ing written directions. 
2. Individual attention focused 
through participation in class 
discussion of problems. 
3. Training in giving answers 
in complete statements, and in 
writing several statements upon 
a given topic. 


“ 
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wa JAPAN 


* Steamship Fares Lowest in World 
* Yen Exchange in Your Favor 
* All-inclusive Tours Available 


* Trip Requires Only Six Weeks 


Waiting to see Japan! But what are you waiting for? This is the 
year to make the trip at minimum expense. Although the Island 
Empire lies on the other side of the world, the cost of getting there is 
amazingly low. And the cost of staying there and seeing everything 
you want to see is lower still—thanks to favorable exchange and the 
all-inclusive tours prepared by Japan Tourist Bureau, a non-commer- 
cial organization. In six weeks you can make the round trip from 
the Pacific coast, with two weeks to see the greatest cities, shrines 
and natural wonders of Japan—all at an unbelievably low dollars- 
per-day figure! 


Probably you've never actually “counted the cost.” Do so—consult 
yy y 

your travel agent and find out how little it can be! Or write to the 
nearest office below for fascinating literature and detailed itineraries. 


Address 551 Fifth Ave, N. Y. C., 
or Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 1151 
South Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal., or 
c/o Nippon Yusen Kaisha Line, 25 
Broadway, N. Y. C. Please address 
Dept. I in each case to facilitate 


JAPAN =: 


TOURIST BUREAU 
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Individualizing Schoolwork 


(Continued from page 30) 


what we call “our round table discus- 
sion,” in which the various groups, 
by means of talks, illustrations, and 
lantern slides, complete the work of 
that unit of study. 

After the individualized plan was 
well under way in reading, geog- 
raphy, history, and spelling, I under- 
took the same thing in arithmetic. 

I have varied my work to fit the 
needs of my pupils. I want to em- 
phasize the need for daily supervision 
and discussion in every lesson if one 
expects earnest, successful work. No 
other way will succeed. After all, 
the children will, for the most part, 
give no more and no better prepara- 
tion than the teacher expects, so the 
teacher must guide wisely and super- 
vise the work of every child in the 
room. No notebook work is worth 
being done if it isn’t examined, 
marked, and discussed. 


@ ESSENTIAL equipment includes 

a hectograph, bond paper, and a 
bottle of hectograph ink. The orig- 
inal copy must be put on the bond 
paper with hectograph ink. There 
should be an inch margin all around 
the paper. The copies may be made 
on the lined paper generally used in 
schools. 

The supply of each kind of book, 
in reading, for instance, need not be 
large, since only ten pupils or even 
less need to work on a given story 
at the same time, 

Large charts are needed to hang on 
the wall, and a small one for each 
pupil in each subject. These charts 


may be made from tagboard. The 
large wall charts represent each syb- 
ject and contain every child’s name 
I use different-colored crayons to 
show how much work each child 
completes each month. Each chart 
is checked once a week, and a line js 
drawn to show how much the child 
has done that week. Thus each child 
unconsciously compares his accom. 
plishment with his neighbor’s. 

During the last fifteen minutes 
each day the children check their 
own work on the small seat charts, 
and thus see which studies need ad- 
ditional attention, or which are fin- 
ished ahead of time. 


@ I HAVE been amazed at the 

wide range of ability, initiatiye, 
energy, and interest this new work 
has brought to light, and to discover 
how very individual some pupils are, 
while others in the class are nearly 
homogeneous in the amount of work 
they can and do accomplish. 

This method of teaching has pro- 
vided an opportunity for the bright 
pupil to take an enriched course of 
study. On the other hand, the slow- 
er pupil has not felt burdened with 
work. He has been praised and en- 
couraged with comparisons of his 
own work. Much time that other- 
wise would have been occupied in 
copying work from the blackboard 
has been used for research. 

The work brought about a great 
variety of reading, an independence 
of thought, self-confidence, and in- 
itiative, real industry, and happiness. 





A Unit of Work on the Coconut 


(Continued from page 34) 


K. Life among the native workers 

in the coconut industry. 

L. Values of the coconut industry 

to native workers, to the Philip- 

pine Islands, and to plantation 
owners. 
V. Activities. 

After the points to be covered 
have been decided upon, the teacher 
may divide the class into groups, al- 
lowing each group to choose one or 
more’ points for study and class re- 
ports. 

A, Prepare a report upon the pop- 
ularity of coconut as a food, and 
upon its food value. (One to four 
children, working independently.) 
B. Be ready to use a map to show 
the class where the world’s supply 
of coconut comes from. (One to 
four children, working independ- 
ently. 
C. Prepare an oral report explain- 
ing some of the ways in which 
nature has fitted the coconut for 
life in certain localities. (This 
point may be presented by one of 
the brightest children, or by the 
teacher. ) 

D. Be ready to describe the coco- 

nut tree. Find a picture, or make 

a drawing, to illustrate your talk. 

(One to four children, working 

independently. ) 

E. Prepare a repoit upon the uses 

which natives of the tropics have 

made of the coconut tree. Illus- 
trate your report with a series of 


pictures, or with a wall chart. 
(One child.) 
F. Make a chart to show the uses 
which civilized peoples make of the 
coconut. Make a chart about 36” 
x 36”, or larger, and cut out and 
paste pictures, or draw pictures of 
coconut products. (Two to four 
pupils, working together. ) 
G. Prepare a report upon th 
planting, cultivating, harvesting, 
and shipping of coconuts, which 
includes a contrast between mod- 
ern and primitive methods. Show 
how science has improved the coos- 
nut industry. Illustrate this by 
drawings. (One to four pupils, 
working independently.) 
H. Prepare a report upon. the 
processing of desiccated coconitt, 
and on the processing of coconut 
oil. Explain both modern and 
primitive methods. (One to four 
children, working independently.) 
I. Prepare a wall chart, listing 
the workers in the coconut indus- 
try, from the native cocofiut- 
gatherers up. Illustrate by means 
of pictures. (Two to four chit 
dren, working together.) 
J. Prepare a talk on life among 
the coconut-growers. Tell about 
their homes, food, transportation, 
education, and recreation. (Com 
mittee of four children.) 
K. Study, and prepare to discus 
in class, the value of the coconut 
(Continued on pdge 75) 
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industry to the Philippine Islands. 
(All members of class take part in 
the activity.) 
L. Discuss informally in class the 
values of the coconut industry to 
native workers; to plantation own- 
ers. (Whole class takes part in 
discussion. ) 
VI. Conducting the reports. 
Definite dates for reports may be 
set in advance. Reports should be 
presented to the whole group. 
Both speakers and listeners should 
take an active part in the presenta- 
tion. Those who give the reports 
should secure the listeners’ attention 
by an interesting introduction to 
are topics, or by stating questions 
ich will be answered by their re- 
ports. Listeners should concentrate 
on ie ideas presented, and should be 
ready at the end of a report to add 
to ‘t, to criticize it from the point 
of view of completeness, to summa- 
the important facts given, and to 
answer a question test on the mate- 
rial, if it happens to deal with a field 
of very important information. 
through all this work, criticism 
should be constructive, and should 
be civen and taken in a courteous, 
tactful manner. Pupils who give 
reports may make their own fact 
tests, and give them to the class at 
the conclusion of the discussion. 
VII. Summarizing the results. 
After this whole subdivision of 
food study has been completed by the 


class, some kind of summary or out- 


A Unit of Work on the Coconut 


(Continued from page 74) 


line should be made, in order to give 
proper emphasis to important points. 
The class may be asked to write a re- 
port on “What I Learned from Our 
Study of the Coconut.” In such a 
report, important points only should 
be stressed. All materials which the 
pupils have made, such as maps, 
charts, drawings, and all written 
work, will be assembled into a class 
book. Since the study is a subdi- 
vision of a larger unit, no culminat- 
ing activity is needed. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
The coconut— 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
(Compton). 
Owen, F. C.; and Ramsay, E. M.: 


Nuts and Citrus Fruits (Owen). 

Shepherd, E. P.: Geography for Be- 
ginners, Books 1-2 (Rand Mc- 
Nally). 

Thomson, J. E.: Our Pacific Posses- 
sions (Scribner). 

Various geography texts. 

World Book (Quarrie). 


Peoples of the tropics— 

Atwood, W. W.; and Thomas, H. 
G.: Home Life in Far-Away 
Lands, Book 1 (Ginn). 

Huntington, E.; Benson, C. B.; and 
McMurry, F. M.: Living Geog- 
raphy, Book 2 (Macmillan). 

Smith, J. R.: Foreign Lands and Peo- 
ples (Winston). 

Stull, De F.; and Hatch, R. W.: Our 
World Today (Allyn & Bacon). 





“I hadn’t figured on 
being SICK”— 


H' )W discouraging is the period of con- 
valeseence, when the unpaid bills 
keep piling up. A single illness or ac- 
cident often dissipates the savings of 
many years—all because the teach- 

er “hadn't figured on” being dis- 
abled. 


No Place in the Budget 
for Doctor’s Bills 


Many a teacher like 
Anna Irene Jenkins, 
Los Angeles, Cal., 
enjoys such good 
health as to make it 
seem unnecessary to 
provide for doctor 
bills. Fortunately, 
however, she did 
make T.C.U. provi- 
sion. We quote from 
her letter: 

“I deeply appreciate your courtesy in caring for my claim. I am so used to being 
“— heen | no place in my budget for doctor’s bills, and the T.C.U. check was certainly 
a Godsend.” 


Get on the T.C.U. Payroll Before It Is Too Late 


Our records prove that every year one teacher in five meets with Accident, Sickness, or 
‘Juarantine. Your turn may come—it usually does—when you least expect it. 

While you are still in good health and free from injury—before it is too late—get 
your name on the “T.C.U. Payroll.” Enjoy that comfortable feel- 
ing of knowing that the Teachers Casualty Underwriters stand 
ready to guarantee you an income when you are disabled by 
Accident, Sickness or Quarantine. 

Send coupon for full Tee Ge BAM. £50 TOM. Ota, Lien Ma 
particulars. No agent 
will call. 






















To the T.C.U., 870 T.C.U. Bidg., Lincoln, Nebr. 
I am interested in pmowing, about your Protective 
Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of 





testimonials. 


Teachers Casualty | Na: 


FOUNDED . 
1899 Underwriters as ; 
870 T.C.U. Bidg., Lincoln, Nebr. | (This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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If you have ever said: 
‘Some day I'm going 
Round the World” 


read this 





Who hasn’t dreamed of a trip Round the World? And said: 
Some dey P I'm going to go. Some day when I’ve plenty of time and money. 

If you have, listen! You can go this very summer. In your regular vacation. For no 
more than many a much shorter trip would cost. 

California and Hawaii... rare Japan and China (both International Shanghai and 
English Hongkong). . . the Philippines and Straits Settlements (Singapore and Penang) 


.. Ceylon and India . . . Egypt, Italy and France . . . and New York, all can be included 


in a thrilling 85 day trip. 


Round the World 


5821 


First Class 


Shanghai: tint p — -worwyers. 





A trip on a big, smooth-riding President Liner, with good companions . . 


. interesting 


people from the world’s most interesting places. People who invariably choose these 
famous ships. Ships whose every stateroom is outside, roomy and furnished with deep- 
springed twin beds. Ships that have delightful public rooms and ample decks . 
an outdoor swimming pool and latest talking moving pictures. 

All this for $821 First Class (including rail fare from any main line point to California 
and back again from New York). 


-.- even 


Moreover, if you have a little extra time, you may stopover anywhere you choose, 
make sidetrips (like the fascinating S.S. Mayon Cruise into the southern Philippines . . . 
five days, $50, from Manila), then continue your Round the World trip on another of 
these world’s only regular world cruising ships. Actually your ticket is good for two 
full years. 

But get all the details from your Travel Agent. And ask him particularly to show you 
samples of the President Liners’ celebrated menus. 

' See your nearest Agent this week. Ask about President Liner California and Orient 
Roundtrip Cruises too. Orwrite us at 604 Fifth Ave., New York, 110S. DearbornSt.,Chicago 
or 311 California St.,San Francisco, for detailed literature. Offices in other principal cities. 


NEW YORK-CALIFORNIA - ORIENT - ROUND THE WORLD 


DOLLAR 


Steamship Lines 
15 




















W@ HERE is an opportunity you cannot 

afford to miss. You like to travel, 
of course, and all we ask you to do is to 
tell us where you are most eager to go, 
and why that particular trip especially 
appeals to you. Tell us in a short letter, 
as you might tell any friend. 










































































MORE THAN 100 PRIZES 


In this new 1936 Travel Contest of 
Tue Instructor, more than 100 prizes 
are offered, This means that you have 
an excellent chance to win one—a much 
better chance than in a contest where 
only a few prizes are offered. And just 
see what worth-while prizes they are! 

























































































First Prize $200 
Second Prize $100 
Third Prize $ 50 

















Fifty Prizes of $10 Each 
Fifty Prizes of $ 3 Each 
A Total of $1,000 
































AN ATTRACTIVE CONTEST 


This Contest is particularly attractive 
because of its simplicity. There are no 
complicated rules or restrictions. It is 
open to anyone actively engaged in edu- 
cational work who sends in the Entry 
Blank (given herewith), telling us to ex- 
pect a letter not later than June 15. 






















































































Please enter me in your 1936 Travel 





























June 15, telling why this is my choice. 








Name — ee 











Full Address 





ENTRY BLANK —1936 instructor TRAVEL CONTEST 


Travet. Contest Eprror, THe Instructor, Dansvitte, New York: 


this year, and will send my short Contest letter so as to reach you not later than 


Teaching Position, Name of School, and Place 


FOR LETTERS OF NOT MORE THAN 500 WORDS ON 


“Where | Want to Go on My Vacation, and Why” 


Do not hesitate to enter the Contest in 
the belief that you are not “literary.” 
Even if you haven’t done much writing 
in the past, don’t assume that you can’t. 
A clear, concise expression of your 
thought is all that is desired. 


EASY TO QUALIFY 


You will notice that we ask you to give 
your “teaching position and address.” 
This does not mean that you must be a 
classroom teacher, although the great ma- 
jority of readers of THe INstructor are 
in that classification. 

If you are a school librarian, a princi- 
pal, a supervisor, or a superintendent, 
you are eligible. You may teach in a 
public, private, or parochial school, in a 


Philip D. Gendreau 





Contest. I should like to travel to 





In-2-36 
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A NEW INSTRUCTOR TRAVEL CONTEST! 





$1,000 in Cash Prizes 


nursery school, kindergarten, elementary 
or high school, or in an institution for 
older students. In any case, you can enter 
the Contest. 

To qualify, you must be on the salary 
list of some school or school system, but 
you are not debarred if you are on a 
leave of absence or are serving as a sub- 
stitute. Teachers are not disqualified by 
residence outside the United States. 


A FEW POINTS TO REMEMBER 


1. Use a typewriter, or write plainly 
with ink, on one side only of the paper, 
preferably using sheets 814 x 11 inches 
in size. 

2. Place your name, address, and teach- 
ing position on the first sheet. Begin 
your letter on the second sheet (page 2). 
Under the heading, “Where I Want to Go 
on My Vacation and Why,” give the name 
of the place or region you would like to 
visit, or the trip you would like to take. 


3. The letter does not have to be ex- 
actly 500 words in length—it may be 
less, but should not be more. We assume 
that you will need about 500 words for 
an effective letter. 


4. Tue Instructor will become the 
owner of all letters’ submitted, with full 
publication rights. No letters can be re- 
turned. The decision of the judges will 
be final. 


5. Mail your letter so as to reach us 
not later than June 15, 1936, with first- 
class postage fully prepaid, addressing 
the envelope as specified in the next 
paragraph. 

6. Before laying down this copy of 
Tue Instructor, cut out the Entry Blank, 
fill in with the desired information, and 
send to us, in an envelope or pasted on 
the back of a post card, addressing as 
follows: 

Travel Contest Editor, 

The Instructor, 
Dansville, New York 


4 
NOW 





-_ 


Send in this 
Entry Blank 


THE SUBJECT 











Classroom Journeys— 


In Western United States 


Key To Pictures ON Prates 
XIII-XVI 


1. An Indian making ornament, 
at a Lodge in one of the Souther 
Utah national parks. 

2. El Capitan, Yosemite National 
Park, above the Merced River, 

3. On the South Rim, Grand Can. 
yon National Park, Arizona. 

4. Overlooking Avalon Bay, Cat 
lina Island, California. 

5. Horses at the Many Glacier 
hitch rack, Glacier National Park. 

6. Carmel Mission, on the Mon. 
terey Peninsula, California. 

7. Hikers near Mount Rainier, 
with Tatoosh Range in background. 

8. Jupiter Terrace, Mammoth Hor 
Springs, Yellowstone National Park. 

9. Fall River Entrance to Rocky 
Mountain National Park, Colorado, 

10. Eagle Dance of Indians, at 
intertribal ceremony, Gallup, New 
Mexico. 

11. A street in downtown Lo; 
Angeles, metropolis of Southern Cal- 
ifornia. 

12, The “Wall Street” of Bryce 
Canyon. Bryce, Zion, and the Grand 
Canyon’s North Rim constitute a re- 
markable group of national parks 
near the Utah-Arizona line. 

13. Yucca or Spanish bayonet, a 
flower seen often in Colorado and 
New Mexico. 

14. The great new San Francisco- 
Oakland Bridge, California. 

15. The highest point in Arizona 
—San Francisco Peaks, from near 
Flagstaff. 

16. Mount Rainier, at the heart of 
Rainier National Park, Washington. 

17. The fine harbor of Seattle, 
Washington. 

18. In the Redwood Empire, Cali- 
fornia, just north of San Francisco. 

19. Riding party starting on a 
trail through the Black Hills, South 
Dakota. 

20. Buildings of the California 
Pacific Exposition at San Diego, open 
for the second season. 

21. Swiftcurrent Falls, 
National Park, Montana. 

22. Youngsters on a Dude Ranch 
in Montana. 

23. Laurelhurst Park in beautiful 
Portland, Oregon. 

24. Yachting on Grand Lake, Col- 
orado, on the border of Rocky Moun- 
tain National Park. 

25. Ferry Building, San Francisco, 
with the busy bay beyond. 

26. Taos Indian Pueblo, 
Mexico, on the Indian-detours. 

27. The Alamo, San Antonio, 
“Cradle of Texas Liberty.” Texas is 
observing its centennial this year. 

28. An inviting road in San Isabel 
National Forest, Colorado. 

29. Palm Springs, famous desert 
resort in Southern California. 

30. Grand Canyon of the Yellow- 
stone River, Yellowstone Nati 
Park. 

31. Bridal Veil Falls in Yosemite 
National Park, California. 

32. Monroe Street Bridge in Spo 
kane, Washington, “Capital of the 
Inland Empire.” 

33. Grand Canyon, Arizona, # 
seen from the North Rim, the rivet 
far below. 
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OLD KING COLE 


iS A MERRY OLD SOUL 
NOW THAT HE EATS ROAST BEEF... 
HE HAS HIS TUMS 

IF HEARTBURN COMES... 

THEY GIVE HIM QUICK RELIEF! 

















LEARN HOW TO EAT 
FAVORITE FOODS 


Without Heartburn . . . Gas . . . Sour Stomach 


MAKE the test that has switched millions to 
Tums. Munch 3 or 4 of them after eatin; 
ameal of your favorite foods or when too mu 
smoking, hasty eating, last night’s party or 
some other cause has ay on acid indi- 
estion, sour stomach, gas, belching or heart- 
urn. See how food “‘ta 


’’ vanish. You are 


not taking any harsh alkalies which physicians 
say may increase the tendency toward acid 
indigestion. Instead a wonderful antacid that 


only enough to correct stomach acid. 


Tu 


ANTACID . . 
NOTA LAXATIVE 


Beautiful five-color 
FREE : sssssies of Femme and 
= postage to A. H. Lewis Co., 







HANDY TO CARRY 


py a | 
36C-51+St Louis, Mo. 











Romance! 
Thrills! 
Surprises! 


Someone has said there are more 
guitars than shoes in old Guanajuato. 


And while that may be a gross e: 
juato does offer escape from our 
rialistic existence. On your very next trip to 


eration, Guana- 
-neck, mate- 


Mexico visit this historic colonial city. 
ONLY BY RAIL. The Mexico you'll enjoy most 
is far enough from tourist throngs and auto roads 
to be “unspoiled,” yet may be reached quickly and 
comfortably by rail. Ask any travel agent to quote 
low all-inclusive side-trip rates to Geaapen, hake 
Patscuaro, Ji Veracruz, Alvarado, the ) 
Isthmus of Teh pec, G xj Guad 
lajara, Oaxaca. 

Write today for booklet 25 describing Mexico’s 
thrilling byways. 


National Railways of MEXICO 


Alamo National Building 











Soviet Forum Tour $395.00 


sions with sonnk citizens. 
Write for Booklet B 
WILLIAM M. BARBER 
Babson Park, 


@®EUROPE 


Unusually attractive all expense tours $325 to $595 

four to eight weeks. Excellent hotels. Tourist class 

in modern Ocean Liners. Send for booklet NOW. 
Metropolitan Travel Service, Inc. 

20 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 




















SOMETHING NEW FOR EUROPE 
31 Days $340 38Days $456 52 Days $596 


ALL EXPENSE Hometown to Homet 

Except Meals to New York and Return 
SAILING EVERY WEEK FROM JUNE 20 
Land Portion in United States via Greyhound 


OAK LEAVES TOURS, OAK PARK, ILL. 


—— 














ENGRAVED OR PRINTED INVITATIONS, ETC. 
High Grade but not Priced Write for Samples. 
GAPITOL SOGIAL ENGRAVING GO. 
Building. Washington 


43 Evening Star , D. C. 
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3. 


A Diagnostic and Remedial Program 
in Reading—Part II 


(Continued from page 22) 


Behavior traits. 
Most teachers do not have enough 


training to understand many of these 
problem cases which have undesirable 
behavior traits. The Commonwealth 
Fund has published several books 
which every teacher should read. 
The Problem Child at Home, and 
The Problem Child in School, by 
Mary B. Sayles, and Children’s Be- 
havior and Teachers’ Attitudes, by 


E. 


K. Wickman, are the three most 


important. 


4. 


6. 


School history. 

a) A very large percentage of 
school failures is due to the fact 
that the child is taught to read 
before he has reached the neces- 
sary mental age. 

e) An interest in something must 
be discovered, and then the read- 
ing activities should relate to it. 
Oral vocabulary. 

a) The remedial reading program 
should be an integrated one with 
no separate subject divisions. Oral 
expression, vocabulary games, 
drills, and so on, should be used 
to develop the meaning of new 
words. The oral vocabulary must 
be larger than the sight vocabu- 
lary. 

e) Ear training may be necessary. 
(See “Phonics in the Reading Pro- 
gram.”) 

Sight vocabulary. 

Such activities as the following 


should be used to increase the pupil’s 
vocabulary: seatwork projects (see 
“The Purpose of Seatwork”), flash- 
card and chart drills, and a great deal 
of easy reading. 


Fe 


Independence in his attack on 


words. 


The article, “Phonics in the Read- 


ing Program,” will give the teacher 


all the help she needs. 


8. 


Using the reading skill. 

a) In order to get wide eye span 
and rapid recognition of words, 
the pupils may engage in the fol- 
lowing activities: use flash cards 
made up of phrases, multiple-choice 
phrases, sentences with phrases un- 
derlined, sentences with their parts 
separated, and so on; re-read easy 
material with emphasis on speed; 
read under time pressure; read sto- 
ries with four spaces between the 
lines (for the practice of return 
sweeps); and read stories with four 
spaces between the words (to elim- 
inate irregular fixations). 

c) Have the child place his tongue 
between his teeth and then close 
his lips. 

d) In order to raise his reading 
level, it is necessary for the child 
to read widely, using his sight vo- 
cabulary and his ability to attack 
strange words as he reads. He will 
use these skills more effectively if 
the reading material is interesting 
and not too hard. His story read- 
ing should be from material a year 
below his comprehension level. 

e) In order to increase the rate of 
reading, the following activities 
may be used by the child: keep a 
graph showing number of words 
he can read per minute; re-read 
easy material; learn to group 


words; drill on phrases in order 
to increase the span of recogni- 
tion; and skim to locate picture 
words, to find the answers to ques- 
tions, and for other purposes. 

f) If the child reads so fast that 
he mistakes words, have him carry 
out the following activities: count 
errors in a given amount of read- 
ing; count the number of lines 
read perfectly; read to answer fact 
questions; read to answer thought 
questions; practice phrasing; and 
make a topical outline. 

g) Have the child practice using 
the table of contents, index, ap- 
pendix, encyclopedia, dictionary, 
card file, atlas, telephone directory, 
and bound volumes of magazines. 
h) A child who reads story mate- 
rial fairly easily may have a hard 
time understanding factual mate- 
rial. For him the following activ- 
ities should be stressed: reading to 
gather material on certain definite 
problems, to understand precise 
directions, to note details, to form 
an opinion, to verify a statement, 
to appreciate general significance, 
and to draw a conclusion. Seat- 
work projects and reading book- 
lets such as those by Gates and 
Peardon are valuable. 

The pupil should also know how 
to select information which is vital 
to his problem. If he has drawn 
up a preliminary outline as sug- 
gested in our method of teaching 
a social studies unit (see “Modern 
Methods of Teaching the Social 
Studies” in THe Instructor for 
April 1934), it will be much easier 
to decide whether the material is 
relevant. 

i) A child also needs definite 
training in evaluating the infor- 
mation which he finds. Such ac- 
tivities as the following will help 
develop this skill: noticing how 
recently the book was published; 
looking up the author’s record to 
see whether he is a recognized au- 
thority; checking the information 
in other books and in encyclope- 
dias; and learning to recognize 
objective evidence. 

j) The following activities should 
help develop the pupil’s ability to 
organize his information effective- 
ly: practice in making a prelimi- 
nary outline of the questions that 
must be answered in order to solve 
the problem; in enlarging this out- 
line as additional information is 
found; in selecting the key 


. thought of a selection and of a 


paragraph; in making paragraph 
headings; in summarizing; in de- 
termining the sequence of events; 
in taking notes; in underlining im- 


‘portant passages; and in making 


an outline. 

hk) Have the child use the follow- 
ing activities to develop skill in 
retaining information: learn how 
to memorize effectively and effi- 
ciently; memorize interesting se- 
lections; reproduce stories; give 
the main thought of a selection; 
and draw pictures about what is 
remembered. 

(Continued on page 78) 


Wins $100 PRIZE 


in Instructor Contest 


“T am happy to tell you 
that I am getting results 


awarded first prize in the 
Travel at Home Contest, 
conducted py the Instructor 
Magazine. | received a 
check for $100.” 
Mrs. C. H. Ridgway 
424 Franklin Street, 
Clarksville, Tenn. 


HOW 
do you KNOW 
you can’t WRITE? 


Have you ever tried? 


Have you ever attempted even the 
least bit of training, under competent 
guidance? 


Or have you been sitting back as it is 
so easy to do, waiting for the day to 
come some time when you will awaken, 
all of a sudden, to the discovery, “I am 
a writer”? 


If the latter course is the one of your 
choosing, you probably never will write. 
Lawyers must be law clerks. Doctors 
must be internes. Engineers must be 
draftsmen. We all know that, in our 
times, the egg does come before the 
chicken. 


It is seldom that anyone becomes a 
writer until he (or she) has been writ- 
ing for some time. That is why so 
many authors and writers spring up 
out of the newspaper business. The 
day-to-day necessity of writing—of 
gathering material about which to 
write—develops their talent, their in- 
sight, their background and their con- 
fidence as nothing else could. 


That is why the Newspaper Institute 
of America bases its writing instruction 
on journalism—continuous writing—the 
training that has produced so many suc- 
cessful authors. 


Learn to write by writing 


NEWSPAPER Institute training is based 
on the New York Copy-Desk Method. 
It starts and keeps you writing in your 
own home, on your own time. Week by 
week you receive actual assignments, just 
as if you were right at work on a great 
metropolitan daily. Your writing is indi- 
vidually corrected and constructively crit- 
icized. A group of men, whose combined 
newspaper experience totais more than 200 
years, are responsible for this instruction. 
Under such sympathetic guidance, you will 
find that (instead of vainly trying to copy 
some one else’s writing tricks) you are 
rapidly developing your own distinctive, 
self-flavored style—undergoing an expe- 
rience that has a thrill to it and which at 
the same time develops in you the power 
to make your feelings articulate. 


Many people who should be writing be- 
come awe-struck by fabulous stories about 
millionaire authors and therefore give lit- 
tle thought to the $25, $50 and $100 or 
more that can often be earned for mate- 
rial that takes little time to write— 
stories, articles on business, fads, travels, 
sports, recipes, etc.—things that can easily 
be turned out in leisure hours, and often 
on the impulse of the moment. 


A Chance To Test Yourself 


We have prepared a unique Writing Apt- 
itude Test. This tells you whether you 
possess the fundamental qualities neces- 
sary to successful writing—acute observa- 
tion, dramatic instinct, creative imagina- 
tion, etc. You'll enjoy taking this test. 
The coupon will bring it, without obliga- 
tion. Newspaper Institute of America, One 
Park Avenue, New York. 





pda Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your 
| Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- ! 
tion about writing for profit, as promised in 
| Instructor, March. ! 


l Mr. 
OO a 
Miss 





| (All correspondence confidential. No salesmen | 
hee call on you.) 
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MOVIE 
PROJECTOR 


For educa- 
tional pic- 


Teachers ! Here’s a 
QUICK, easy way to get 
these FREE for your school 


Do you want or need a RADIO, CLOCK, 
GLOBE, MAP, FIRST-AID CABINET, 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS,PICTURES, 
ETC., for your school or classroom ? 


tures in 
the -clnss- 
room. 


Hundreds are using our plan—Schools and Class 
groups as well as Parent-Teacher Clubs will find it an 
excellent way to raise cash for school needs. 


It means so much more if évery pupil can co-operate 
in the effort to get something new for the School or 
Classroom. 


Everyone needs Vegetable or Flower Seeds. Your pu- 
pils can easily sell our large packs of quality seeds 
at 10c each to their families, friends, and neighbors. 
Particularly when it is for a school fund. 


The seeds are sent to you all charges paid. You pay 
no money until seeds are sold. Then you keep one- 
third of the cash collected for your school fund. 
You may return all unsold seeds. 


NO MONEY IN ADVANCE, NO RISK, NO TIME LIMIT ON SALE 


A Dayton, Ohio, School made over $100.00 this way last Spring. 
Why not your school? Write today for our Standard School 
Assortment of Seeds— or for Complete Details and Order Blanks. 


AMERICAN SEED CO., INC. ju, 


Dept. K 
LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA — 


Sets, Base Ball, 
for class or school 


18th 
YEAR 





A beautiful silk Amer- 


flag for your school or | ‘a Send us complete details and Order Blanks. 


. BANK Send us at once, prepaid, _.__ Boxes of Garden 
97) ACCOUNT | Seeds (each box contains 40 packs). We agree to sell 
| the seeds at 10c per pack, keep one-third of the money 
s Enough for our School Fund and return the balance in payment 
money to for seeds. All unsold*seeds may be returned. 
tak 
of sundry needs. - | Teacher’s Name 
MONEY FOR ALL THESE , Address. 
CAN EASILY BE HAD aces State 


THROUGH OUR PLAN 


a Name of School 
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THE STEVENS 


World's Largest Hotel 


CHICAGO 


Like European hotels of great re- 
pute, The Stevens is just outside 
the noisy central business district 
—yet but a few steps to wherever 
one wants to go in Chicago. 
Rooms with bath from $2.50. 


DINE SMART---THE CONTINENTAL ROOM 
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A Diagnostic and Remedial Program 
in Reading—Part II. 


(Continued from page 77) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Baker, Harry J.; and Leland, Bernice: 
In Behalf of Non-Readers (Public 
School Pub. Co.). 

Gates, Arthur I.; and Peardon, Ce- 
leste: Practice Exercises in Read- 
ing, Books 3 to § (Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University). 

Gray, W. S.; and others: Remedial 
Cases in Reading (University of 
Chicago). 

McKee, Paul: Reading and Literature 
in the Elementary School, Chapters 
8 to 12 (Houghton Mifflin). 

Projects in Silent Reading (Plymouth 
Press, Chicago, Ill.). A box for 
each grade, and a box for remedial 
groups. Each box contains 100 
projects. $10.00 each. The cost 
is not exorbitant, because the pu- 
pils do not write on the cards, and 


the cards may be used for several 
years. 

Townsend, W. B.: “Reading in the 
Intermediate Grades,” in Typ 
INsTRUCTOR, June 1934. 

“The Purpose of Seatwork,” 
in THE Instructor, September 
1935. 
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When to Start Reading Ac. 
tivities,” in THE INstRucror, 
October 1935. 

“How to Introduce Reading.” 
in THe INstructor, November 
1935. 
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Phonics in the Reading Pro. 
gram,” in THe Instructor, Jan- 
uary 1936. 

“A Diagnostic and Remedial 
Program in Reading—Part. |,” 
in THe Instructor, February 
1936. 








“Courtyard of a Dutch House” —Pieter de Hooch 


(Continued from page 16) 


These men liked painting with a 
thick brush stroke and getting strong 
reliefs through lights and shadows, 
which was something new to the 
Dutch painters of their time. The 
refined feelings of Vermeer, and his 
respect for masterful craftsmanship, 
did a great deal to develop the best in 
de Hooch’s ability. Though he left 
Delft in 1657, and moved to Amster- 
dam because of its commercial wealth 
and Rembrandt’s influence, in spirit 
he is more akin to Vermeer. 

Pieter de Hooch enjoyed most de- 
picting the home life of the people 
he knew. ‘There are courtyards of 
city houses, and homelike interiors all 
aglow with sunlight, with the fine 
balance of cool passages and deep 
shadows. 

Unlike Vermeer, who confined his 
subject to one room, de Hooch near- 
ly always has a passageway leading 
in and out of his interiors, which 
makes for greater depth and a de- 
lightful naturalness. His luscious 





reds glow and are echoed by other 
warm tones in his compositions. 
People are an essential part of his 
pictures. He had a decorative sense, 
placing them where they seem to 
belong most perfectly. They are 
happy wholesome Dutch folk, who 
live in the midst of an orderliness and 
homelike beauty that we have come 
to associate with the Dutch house- 
wife. De Hooch had a masterful 
way of handling successive planes to 
achieve an impression of depth. 
Among his best paintings are “A 
Dutch Living-Room,” Berlin Gallery; 
“The Country House,” Rijksmuseum, 
Amsterdam; “Scene in a Courtyard,” 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York; “Card-players,” Buckingham 
Palace, London; “Interior of a Dutch 
House,” Museum of Fine Arts, Bos- 
ton; “The Storeroom,” Rijksmuseum, 
Amsterdam; “A Dutch Interior,” 
National Gallery, London; and 


“Courtyard of a Dutch House,” Na- 
tional Gallery, London. 





swiftly flowing Yellowstone River, 
with its extraordinary waterfalls and 
deep canyon, brilliantly colored and 
with ever-changing lights and shad- 
ows. From every point on the can- 
yon’s rim the view of the Great Fall 
is wonderful, and the winding river 
looks like a narrow ribbon at the bot- 
tom of the gorge. 

The Canyon Hotel is lovely. From 
my window the roar of the falls 
could be heard distinctly. 

The bears in Yellowstone are 
almost too friendly—or hungry. 
Once we saw a car parked by the 
roadside, while the occupants viewed 
the canyon. Unnoticed, a huge bear 
and her cub climbed up on the run- 
ning board. You should have seen 
how quickly the window was closed! 

The road from Canyon to Mam- 
moth Hot Springs afforded us much 
gorgeous scenery, passing the highest 


Yellowstone Park 


(Continued from Plate XV1) 





peaks in the park, over Dunraven 
Pass, down into the geyser region. 

Museums are always interesting, 
and we visited several, including the 
one at Mammoth. One small mu- 
seum had a beautiful display of wild 
life in colored glass cases, and in an- 
other the rangers gave very instruc- 
tive lectures. 

I don’t blame the Indians for being 
afraid of the boiling springs and bot- 
tomless bowls of water. No wonder 
they gave them such names #% 
“Dragon’s Mouth,” “Dev'l’s Kitch- 
en,” and others as fearsome. Thes 
wonders of nature cause one to think! 

Old Faithful Inn is interesting 
comfortable, with its huge 
places, rustic lobby, and long veran- 
da, where we've been sitting to wa 
Old Faithful Geyser by day and by 
night. It is always a magnificent 
sight. 
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FREE for your CLASS 


Attractive, 24 page illustrated 
booklet for all of your pupils 


ras Beautiful Caverns of Luray are 
directly on the Highway, 
Route 211, which connects with the 
famous SKYLINE DRIVE on top of the 
Blue Ridge in the SHENANDOAH Na- 
TIONAL PaRK. These caverns are 90 
miles west of Washington, D.C., and 
14 miles east of New Market, Virginia. 
Educational Dept. 


LURAY CAVERN 


tuRAY 











THE TRIP OF A LIFE TIME 








The greatest travel thrill of a life 
time, yet most economical 


Land of the Midnight Sun 
Capital Cities of Europe 
The Holy Land 


inspiring, educational, never to be for- 
gotten trips, as low as $298 with all expenses 
paid 
The added privilege of attending that 
great colorful world gathering where dele- 
gat. from34 nationsof the world will gather. 
The World’s Sunday School 
Convention 
Oslo, Norway, July 6-12 
Personally conducted, never a worry, 
argest and swiftest ships. 


More than one hundred registered on Dec. 
1, expect fully 400 in my party. 


Write for your folder 
H. C. Heckerman, Bedford, Pa. 
f ur plans now for best accommodations 














EACHERS the country over have 
found the best way to keep pupils 
neat and tidy is to let them check up on 
their own appearance. These FREE Neatness 
Charts do the trick. They provide a daily 
record—teeth cleaned, hair combed, clothes 
neat, shoes shined, etc. Teachers used more 
than half a million last year. 


Mail the coupon, and we'll send you all 


the charts you need absolutely free. If you 
want a Home Shine Kit for yourself or for 
the use of your class, send 25¢ cash or 


stamps, 





Kit contains dauber, lamb’s wool 


polisher and tin of high- 


quality paste-polish. 


are absolutely FREE. 


- 2. IN 1-SHINOLA-BIXBY 
CorPoraTION 
Dept. R36 


88 Lexington Ave., New York City 
€ Please send me free..... Neatness Charts. 


Cj Please send me the Home Shine Kit. I 
enclose 25¢ (stamps or coin). 


NR re rN MRR ION Co) Diay i a 


Address... 


THE INSTRUCTOR 
March 1936 


But whether you order 
the Kit or not, the charts 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 








The Teacher's Book List 


Clarice Whittenburg 
Assistant Professor of ElementaryEducation, 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 


® SCIENTIFIC experimentation in 

the field of number has caused 
the authors of recent texts in arith- 
metic to exercise unusual care in the 
development of their books. Greater 
stress has been placed on pupils’ 
needs for number in actual life. Un- 
necessary and impractical materials 


have been deleted. 


ARITHMETIC TEXTs 


Bodley, George R.; Gibson, Charles 
S.; Hayes, Ina M.; and Watson, 
Bruce M.: Mastery Arithmetic 
(Grades 3-6), 1934. D.C. Heath 
& Co., Boston. Presentation is of 
the self-teaching type. More dif- 
ficult work is given for superior 
pupils. 

Brueckner, Leo J.; Anderson, C. J.; 
Banting, G. O.; and Merton, Edna 
L.: The New Triangle Arithmetics 
(Grades 3-8), 1935. The John 
C. Winston Co., Philadelphia. The 
former Triangle series has been re- 
vised in the light of recent exper- 
imental studies in an attempt to 
simplify and hasten the learning 
process. 

Brueckner, Leo J.; Anderson, C. J.; 
Banting, G. O.; and Merton, Edna 
L.: The New Curriculum Arith- 
metics (Grades 3-8), 1935. The 
John C. Winston Co., Philadel- 
phia. Recognition of the recent 
conclusion that arithmetic failures 
are largely due to the exposure of 
immature children to materials 
that are too difficult has led to an 
entirely new grade placement. 

Knight, F. B.; Studebaker, J. W.; 
Ruch, G. M.; and Findley, W. C.: 
Study Arithmetics (Grades 3-5), 
1935. Scott, Foresman and Co., 
Chicago. Revised edition of the 
Standard Service series. Grade 
placement of such topics as long 
division and fractions has been 
shifted to a later period. The book 
for Grade 3 is identical in content 
with Number Stories, Book 3, in 
Curriculum Foundation Series. 

Strayer, George Drayton; and Upton, 
Clifford Brewster: Practical Arith- 
metics (three-book series), 1934. 
American Book Co., New York. 
Diagnostic tests are given with 
keyed references to remedial helps. 
Exercises and activities are provid- 
ed for pupils of superior ability. 

Studebaker, J. W.; Knight, F. B.; 
Findley, W. C.; Ruch, G. M.; and 
Gray, William S., reading direc- 
tor: Number Stories, Book 3, 1934. 
Published in Curriculum Founda- 
tion Series as a phase of Life- 
Reading Service. Content i is based 
on units. such as “Vacation Play.” 

Woody, Clifford; Breed, Frederick 
S.; and Overman, James R.: Child- 
Life Arithmetics (Grades 3-6), 
1935. Lyons & Carnahan, Chi- 
cago. Emphasis placed upon ac- 
tual life-activities of children at 
home and school. Self-helps and 
remedial suggestions are provided. 

























































CRUISING 


ALASKA'S LANE 
OF 
NATURAL GLORIES 


Let’s open the book to ad- 
venture and go vagabonding 
on sheltered seas any time 
from May to September. 
Hop aboard a fast, com- 
pletely air-conditioned 
train, speed across scenic Western 
America on smooth rails to Seattle in 
the Evergreen Playground. Then step 
up the gangplank and sail away on 
those smooth winding seas to one of 
the most fascinating and magical of 
world vacationlands. 


On a comfortable American steamer 
you'll be amazed when you find your- 
self gliding along on calm seas in a land 
where a mild and invigorating climate 
seems especially ordered for vacation- 
time pleasures. You're sure to lose your 
heart to Alaska, as you cruise between 
snow-capped mountain ranges—sail 
among gem-like islands—come face to 
face with great blue glaciers that roar 
like angry thunder—explore Prince 
William Sound’s deep-walled fjords— 
travel Uncle Sam’s northernmost rail- 
way to our northernmost national park 
to see Mt. McKinley, highest of North 
America’s majestic mountains—wander 
streets of interesting towns where gold- 
frenzied people once trod, where Rus- 
sian nobility once ruled and where you 
gaze inquisitively at grotesque totems. 

Then there are such happy, romantic 
days and nights on friendly decks, 
meeting new people, doing new things 
—all in Alaska, “up-under” the Mid- 
night Sun. And Nature planned well, 
too, for she placed Alaska so close by 
that an Alaska vacation requires only 
regular vacation time and a surprising- 
ly modest budget. Summer sailings two 
and three times weekly from Seattle. 


PLAN TO VISIT ALASKA AFTER 
THE N. E. A. CONVENTION IN 
PORTLAND THIS SUMMER. 






KNOW MORE 
ABOUT ALASKA 


Just sign and mail this 


Cane “So Send FREE Aleska vacation literature to: 


Name 





. handy coupon to The 


Alaska Line, Room 601, 
Pier 2, Seattle, Washing- 
ton, or see any of the 
companies listed above. 








Check here . for one of The Alaska Line’s 
good-na Alaska maps. Free to teachers. 
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You can have your 


Sickness 
and your savings— 
when you belong to 


FP.U. 


HE most generous sickness, accident 

and quarantine protection offered by 
T.P.U, in its “Peerless” Certificate costs less 
than 9 pennies a day. 

Teachers holding the “Peerless” Certifi- 
cate are entitled to benefits including: $25 
a week up to 25 weeks for any confining 
sickness at any time. $25 a week up to 
52 weeks for temporary total disability at 
any time. $10 for first week, $25 a week 
thereafter for involuntary quarantine. 
$12.50 a week up to 13 weeks for non-con- 
fining sickness during school. 

These are only some of the “Peerless” 
benefits. For further information about 
this Certificate and to learn more about 
T.P.U. mail the coupon for our new, inter- 
esting booklet. 


r-—Teachers Protective Union—— 
T.P.U. Bldg., Lancaster, Pa. 


Please send me your new, FREE book- | 
let, telling about T.P.U, | 


| A 
| Address. 


City. —e 





Deferred Payment Plan for Teachers. 
WILLIAM M. BARBER 
Babson Park, Massachusetts 








TEACHERS WANTED 


Experienced upper grade and high school 
teachers to introduce high-grade single volume 
educational reference work. Remuneration 
daily in proportion to sales, 


THE FRONTIER PRESS CO. 
Lafayette Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING 
WORK FOR UNCLE SAM 


Teachers, you have a big otnemen. pp Secnmoct oy 
training and education. U. 8. 
tions pay $1260 to $2100 a year to start, with short 
hours and pleasant work. Many 1936 appointments. 
Write immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. G246, 
Rochester N. Y., for free 82-page book with list of 
for t s. You wills get full particulars 
telling what to do to get appointment. 


2FEMALE aa WHY NOT Sree 


Boe 























The SABO PAINLESS 
HAIR REMOVER 


sean hae Muna PS 
KNITTING, YARNS 


dresses, bp bab omy | etc. 
eo Prices, O conte FREE PL 


CLIVEDEN YARN CO., Dept. A-5, 711 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


AT HOME: 


wa No pera pence sted 
specneegenh Get 


her 5193, Chicage 
Wedding wictettn. 


Write for Samples ioe Visiting ae -- Shee 
N. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1042 ChestastSt., Philadelphia. Pa. 














March Birthday Calendar 


(Continued from page 33) 


Augustus Saint-Gaudens.—Ameri- 
can sculptor. One of his famous 
statues is that of Lincoln in Chicago. 

Samuel Houston.—American sol- 
dier and statesman. He helped Texas 
gain independence from Mexico. 

Alexander G.  Bell.—Scottish- 
American scientist and inventor. In- 
ventor of electric telephone. 

Sir Henry Raeburn.—Scottish por- 
trait painter. “A Boy with a Rab- 
bit” is one of his famous paintings. 

Dean Cornwell.—American mural 
painter. Also illustrates books. 

Philip Henry Sheridan.—American 
general. Served on the Union side in 
the Civil War. 

Sir Edwin Landseer—English art- 
ist. Excelled in painting animals. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes.—Ameri- 
can jurist. Was associate justice of 
Supreme Court 1902-1932. 

Amerigo Vespucci—Navigator of 
Florence. America was named for 
him. 

Dudley Buck.—American organist, 
composer, and author. Wrote can- 
tatas, sacred songs, and operas. 

Robert - Treat Paine-—American 
statesman. One of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

Stewart Edward White—Ameri- 
can author. He*has written many 
stories of western life. 

Joseph Priestly —English chemist. 
He discovered oxygen. 

James Bogardus-—American in- 
ventor. Among his inventions are a 
gas meter and a pyrometer. 

Andrew Jackson.—Seventh presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Percy Mackaye-—American dram- 
atist and poet. Directs some of his 
plays. 

Kate Greenaway.—English artist 
and poet. Wrote and _ illustrated 
children’s books. 

John C. Calboun. — American 
statesman and author. Was also a 
distinguished political orator. 

David Livingstone. — Missionary 
explorer of Africa. Aroused senti- 
ment against slave trade. 

Henrik Ibsen —Norwegian poet 
and dramatist. One of: his best- 
known works is “Peer Gynt.” 

Johann Sebastian Bach—German 
musician and composer. Famous for 
his chorals and orchestral music. 

Rosa Bonheur.—French artist. Ex- 
celled as animal painter. 

Madison Cawein.—American poet. 
Wrote many poems of Kentucky. 

William Morris.—English poet and 
artist. Was also interested in social 
reform. 

Gutzon Borglum.—Sculptor and 
painter. Sculptor of national memo- 
rial at Mount Rushmore, S.D. 

Robert Frost.—American poet. 
Famous for poems of New England. 

Adolphus W. Greely.—American 
Arctic explorer. Made discoveries 
in the far north in 1881. 

William Byrd—Early American 
lawyer and author. He was the 
founder of Richmond, Virginia. 

John Tyler—Tenth president of 
the United States. 


José de Goya.—Spanish painter.: 


He ranks with Velasquez. 

Franz Joseph Haydn.—Austrian 
composer. Composed the great ora- 
torio, “The Creation.” 





INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES 


200 Inexpensive Books 


For Supplementary ad in All Grades 


ys 


Well Printed \\\ ee ® 


on Good 





Less Than 
25 Copies 





1 O¢ s. Per me 


Special Introductory Offer 


ORDER BY NUMBER 


fw or More 
Copies 


a ETS 2 $1.00 
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Graded and Classified List of Titles 


NOTE. The grading in this list is necessarily elastic, many of the titles being as well suited to the grade 
above and below as to the one to which assigned. This is particularly true of the titles in the second, third, 
and fourth grades, and those in the fifth and higher grades are, for the most part, suited to any of these grades, 


FIRST YEAR* 


vaste AND MYTHS 
6 Fairy Stories of the Moon 
27 Eleven Fables from sop 
28 More Fables from Atsop 
29 Indian M. ~4 
140 Nursery 
288 Primer A... **Fableland 
NATURE 
1 Little Plant People—I 
2 Little Plant People—II 
30 Story of a Sunbeam 
31 Kitty Mittens and Her 
iends 
HISTORY 
32 Patriotic Stories 
eg 
104 Mother Goose Reader 
228 Fi 
230 


f 
245 “Goats Graff, and 


829 A —_ Eskimo 
834 Animal Sto 


SECOND YEAR* 


FABLES AND MYTHS 

33 The Brave Tin Soldier and 
Other Stories from Andersen 

34 Stories from 


38 Adventures of a Brownie 
NATURE AND INDUSTRY 
3 _—— Workers (Animal 
r+ 4 Little Wood Friends 
0 Wings ~ Stings 
ri Story of Wool 
138 Little People of the Hills 
Dry Air and Dry Soil 
lants) 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
43 Story of the Mayflower 

45 Boyhood of Washington 
204 Boyhood of Lincoln 
LITERATURE 

72 Bow-Wow and - * ~ 
152 Gass Gard Verses— 


Winter arhe 
Four Little Cotton-Ta: at 
Four Little Cotton-Tails in 
Vacation ane e Reader 
Fuzz in Ja Child- 
Four Little = 
Patriotic Bushy-Tails 
Tinkle Bell ond Other 

The Rainbow Fai 

Story of Peter Rabbit 

More 8 of the 


Bears 
Ten Little Indians 
Story of Hiawatha 


THIRD YEAR* 


FABLES AND MYTHS, 
in and Cinderella 





ries 
belina and — 
Sleeping Beauty and Other 
URE AND INDUSTRY 
8 from the 
and Fruits 


7 
Ch sl elamipal 
AQnvOBAN® 


— a 
CSAs» D> 
were St 4 


ot) 
a 


138 

rrants, Honey 
203  ~m — People of the 
MisTORY ‘AND BIOGRAPHY 








THIRD YEAR— Continued 


69 Stories of the Revolution—II 
(Around Philadelphia) 

70 Stories of the Revolution—III 
(Marion, fn, Suamp For). 

132 Story_of Benjai klin 

164 The Little Brows Baby and 


Other ies 
165 Gonits, the Child of the 
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vioLa—Oh, yes, in Santa Rosa. 

MISS SCIENCE—Of course we shall 
want some further reports on Luther 
Burbank and his work, but first we 
should like to hear a little more about 
the origin of Arbor Day. 

ALAN—I read that the first Arbor 
Day was held in Nebraska, where 
over one million trees were planted 
on April 10, 1872. From this be- 
ginning, all our states now celebrate 
Arbor Day, and many foreign coun- 
tries as well. 

MIsS SCIENCE—That is interesting, 
Alan. Can anyone add anything to 
that report? 

BONNIE—The first Arbor Day in 
California was observed on November 
27, 1886. 

MIss SCIENCE—Very good, Bonnie. 
And now let’s go back to Luther 
Burbank. Who would like to report 
briefly on his early life? 

BONNIE—May I? Luther Burbank 
was born on a farm in Massachusetts, 
March 7, 1849. From early child- 
hood he was interested in watching 
things grow. One of the plants he 
loved very dearly was a cactus, grow- 
ing in a pot. With this in his arms, 
the little fellow toddled about, in- 
doors and out. One day Luther fell 
down, and the plant he was carrying 
so tenderly was broken from its stem. 
He could not be comforted: he felt 
that he had lost a dear friend. 

MISS SCIENCE—When Luther was 
sixteen years old he went to work in 
a factory. He worked hard and did 
well, but soon decided to devote all 
his time to working with plants. 
While raising vegetables for the mar- 
ket, young Burbank made a success- 
ful experiment that brought him 
fame. Who can tell about it? 

aLicE—He developed the Burbank 
potato. For some time he had been 
watching very closely the potato 
plants in his garden. One of them 
bore a seed ball. Luther said to him- 
self: “If I plant this seed ball, quite 
different potatoes will grow from it 
than from the other plants.” From 
this very seed ball came the delicious 
Burbank potato. It is said that our 
country has gained seventeen million 
dollars through Mr. Burbank’s dis- 
covery. 

MISS SCIENCE—From that time on 
his work was done in California. 
Alan, can you tell us how he filled 
his first big order? 

ALAN—A man wanted to set out 
a prune orchard of twenty thousand 


Arbor Day 
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trees, and he wanted them in nine 
months. To grow a prune tree large 
enough to plant had always taken two 
or three years. Much to the surprise 
of the planter, the young man took 
the contract. He knew what he could 
do, and he knew what Nature would 
do if she were given a chance. The 
almond was the fastest-growing tree 
that would answer his purpose, so he 
engaged every man and boy that 
could be found to plant almonds. 
Just as soon as the young trees were 
large enough, he budded them with 
twenty thousand prune buds. At the 
end of the nine months the prune 
trees were ready. 

MISS SCIENCE—Among the flowers 
in our gardens that we owe to Mr. 
Burbank, which one is the most well- 
known? 

GENEVIEVE— The Shasta daisy. On 
the hillsides near Mr. Burbank’s home 
in New England, many wild flowers 
grew. As a boy he loved them all. 
Among them was the daisy, so com- 
mon that many pass it by without 
noticing its beauty. After Luther 
Burbank grew up, he remembered this 
friend of his childhood. He thought: 
“I will make a daisy which everyone 
will admire.” He learned that in 
England there are daisies which are 
larger and have coarser stems than 
those he had always known. In 
far-away Japan the daisy is small 
but of the purest white. The New 
England daisy, though neither large 
nor perfectly white, is strong. It 
cannot be easily killed. He would 
join together the best daisies of three 
continents, and make a fourth one 
which should possess the best quali- 
ties of each. He trusted in Nature 
to help him, and she did not disap- 
point him. 

At last the wonderful Shasta daisy 
was created. There was never such a 
daisy before. It will grow in the 
cold lands of the north as well as 
close to the equator. The flower 
will remain fresh in water for days 
after it has been cut from the plant. 
It is very large, with snow-white 
petals and a center of velvety yellow. 

MISS SCIENCE—That is a very well- 
prepared lesson, and we will close 
our period by all reciting Joyce 
Kilmer’s beautiful poem “Trees.” 
(Class stands and recites poem in 


concert.) Good afternoon, Fifth 
Grade. 
cLass—Good afternoon, Miss 


Science. (Class files off stage.) 





Western High Lights 
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To me San Francisco was a pano- 
rama of all that I ever expected of 
any city. I shall always treasure the 
hours spent there: We had time for 
only a condensed tour of the city’s 
points of beauty. First we visited 
the Mission Dolores, founded by zeal- 
ous Padre Junipero Serra in 1776. It 
was built by the Indians, and the 
original wooden altar brought from 
Spain is still in existence. 

Next came a drive to Twin Peaks 
for an elevated view of the city, a 


trip through Golden Gate Park, a 
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hurried visit to the museum and 
aquarium, the Presidio, and then our 
first view of the blue ocean, and last 
of all the Golden Gate at sundown. 
The sun shone through a golden haze 
just as it sank into the ocean... . 
Thrilled as I am by the cities, I 
like best of all, in California, the 
broad Pacific, stretching out toward 
China, the sapphire skies, the snow- 
covered mountain peaks, sweeps of 
sandy beach, palm-lined boulevards, 
forests of majestic redwoods, and the 
courts of old Spanish missions. 
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In Canapa’s glorious natural playground 
you will find the perfect setting for your summer 
vacation. Here-are beautiful lakes and streams, 
bordered by pine-scented forests . . . mountains 
rising majestically from sea-bound shores. . . 
great inland waterways that invite you to cruise 
.-.and historical towns and cities that extend 
to you a friendly welcome. 

So plan now to be a “Guest of Canada” this 
year. You can be here in a few hours by motor, 
train or boat — free from any red tape at the 
border—and you will enjoy the experience of 
feeling “at home” abroad. 

If you fancy the care-free vagabond life, travel 
along Canada’s smooth scenic highways, camp 
in —— spots and adventure in a sports- 
man’s ise. Or, you may choose the gay 
life of modern summer resorts where you in- 
dulge in swimming, boating, riding and golfing. 

We will be glad to help you plan your vaca- 
tion. Just let us know your preference in the 
| of summer diversions; we will send maps 
and illustrated literature. 














Fishing is real sport in province of 
Canada. You'll get bie thrills in landing 
, salmon, bass, muskies and other 
game fish. 
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THIS 
SUMMER 


smart vacationists 
are going to 


Ilustrated Free Guide 


EAST MICHIGAN TOURIST ASSOCIATION 
Box 2-C Bay City, Michigan 








CAPITAL 


traveling, on our GUARANTEED I 


pals or teachers with at least 5 years successful 


Your Teaching Experience 


You can earn $300 to $1,000 = vacation, in your home community or 

COME PLAN. Your training and ex- 
perience will enable you to enjoy and successfully perform the work re- 
quired. You may also qualify for an important permanent executive position. 


This opportunity is open to a limited number of superintendents, princi- 


State age, teaching and other experience, dates between which you can 
work and whether or not you wish to travel. 
respondence confidential. 


GEO. L. SHUMAN & CO., Dept. A, 203 N. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


No investment required. Cor- 


IZE 


teaching experience. 











ee AMERICA—— 
Join our al! expense deluxe tour—include Jamaica, Panama 
Canal, Colombia, EBeuador,. Peru, Lima, City of Kings, Val- 
paraiso, Santiago, Chilean Lake District, Argentine National 
Park, Buenos Aires, Santos, Sao Paulo, Ric de Janeiro—sailing 
New York, Jane 20, 88 Santa Clara—Return New Orleans, 
Adjgust 19, 1936. Firat ciaas on best sh wonderful! shore 
trips. Write for folder with complete cost and detail, for 
those interested in making trip. 


RUDOLPH TRAVEL BUREAU 
401 N. 12th Street St. Louis, Mo. 

















ENTERTAINMENT BOOKS 


SPECIAL OFFER: Any THREE 40-cent Entertainment Books for $1.00, Postpaid. 


Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils | 
By Grace B. Faxon. The first | 
part is devoted to a collection of 
pieces to speak consisting of the 
cleverest, most childlike verses im- 
aginable. The second part contains 
18 dialogues and plays for the little 
people, besides the pageant of “‘The 
Pied Piper” which is suited to any | 
general program. Some of the | 
plays “act” fifteen minutes and in 
them the children represent flowers, 

dolls, schoolroom objects, Mother Goose and 

fairy tale characters, and grown persons. 

Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Dialogues and Plays for Country Schools 


By Grace B. Faxon. Provides a 
part for every child, the timid, the 
awkward, the lively, the natural 
actor, or the ungifted. Most of 
the selections are intensely humor- 
ous; some are serious, but with 
happily chosen themes that are 
sure to please. 27 selections in all, 
ranging from three minute dia- 
logues to thirty minute plays. 
Price 40 cents, postpaid. 


Health Plays and Dialogues 


By Florence R. Signor. 
book health lessons are presented 
in entertainment form. The 19 se- 
lections included are suitable for 
grade 1 to 6 inclusive, varying in 
length, number of characters, and 
general difficulty. They are char- 
acterized by plenty of action and 
clever dialogue. Ease of produc- 
tion is also a feature; the scenery 
is easily arranged and the costumes 
are simple. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


for dances 
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Pieces and Plays for Special Days 


By Grace B. Faxon. Provides 
abundant material for Easter, Arbor 
Day, Bird Day, May Day, Mother’s 
Day, Peace Day, New Year’s, Valen- 
tine Day, and Longfellow’s Birth- 
day. The material consists of quo- 
tations, recitations, verses for fa- 
miliar tunes, music, drills, dances, 
dialogues, and plays. Also direc- 
tions for setting up a Maypole with 
diagrams for winding the pole and 

around it. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Plays for School Days 


_ By Florence R. Signor. A collec- 
tion of twenty-one short plays adap- 
ted for intermediate and grammar 
grades. They are not selected for 
any particular occasion or season, 
but are so varied in character, in 
length and adaptability that they 
offer something for use at any time. 
Contents include: patriotic plays, 
plays for holidays, inspirational 
plays, dramatizations, etc. Price, 


40 cents, postpaid. 


* . 
Closing Day Exercises 

By Grace B. Faxon. The con- 
tents: Exercises—June Voices, for 
grades 1-3; A Tribute to Mother 
and Home, for grades 1-5; Joy in 
Country Living, for grades 1-8; Va- 
cation Echoes, for grades 1-5; Eu- 
logy of Our Country’s Flag, grades 
5-8. Also included: Specimen Parts 
for Graduation; Suggestive Pro- 
grams for Closing Day Exercises in 
all grades; Plays for Closing Day. 

postpaid. 


Price, 40 cents, 


PLAYS FOR THE SPRINGTIME 


A Pageant of Spring. The coming of spring, Flowers 
in three episodes. Either indoor or outdoor set- 
ting. Characters include Father Time, Sun, 
Winds, Raindrops, Sunbeams, Snowflakes, Jack 
Frost, Flowers, Birds, Leaf Buds, Grass Blades, 
Spring, Heralds, Attendants, Plowman, ete. Two 
especially written songs set to familiar music 
are included. For 90 to 150 children of all 
grades. 30 minutes. Price, 15 cents, postpaid. 
Welcome, Bright Springtime. An attractive 
play for spring cccasions. Twelve or more 
nymphs with May Queen and Attendants. The 
play is made up of artistic songs, dances and 
pantomimes, with music and directions. The 
music includes, besides original compositions, 
Schubert’s “Serenade,” Mozart's “Sonata” and 
“Minuet,” Barcarolle” by Hoffman, “Melody in 
F” by Rubenstein. Price, 25 cents, post 


grades. 


as desired 
and music 


springtime 


flowers. A 





desired. 


indoor or outdoor setting. 


at. Under-the-Ground. A delightful 


floral operetta for children of the intermediate 
In Nature’s palace at Under-the-Ground 
the flowers await Mother Nature’s summons to 
greet the Spring. 9 speaking parts and as many 


for choruses. Full directions for 


simple stage setting and costuming. Both words 


are included for the songs. Either 

Very effective for a 

program. Plays about 20 minutes. 
postpaid. 


Price, 25 cents, 
Awakening of Spring. Rain and Sunshine as 
the messengers of Spring help to awaken the 


very pleasing “Dance of Spring” and 


the song “Springtime is Coming” are introduced. 
For primary and intermediate grades. 
ing parts (3 girls, 1 boy); as many others as 
10 minutes. Price, 15 cents, postpaid. 
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Around the World in Seventy Days 
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Malay Peninsula, but we preferred 
our ship, and so we may add to our 
memories of perfect days the one 
spent in the Straits of Malacca, with 
Sumatra looming dark and myste- 
rious far to the west. Quite sud- 
denly we rounded a hilly point, 
slipped through a narrow entrance, 
and found ourselves in the amazing 
roadstead of Singapore, the “Cross- 
roads of the East.” 

Ships from every corner of the 
globe, and people from every nation 
on the earth, were gathered here. It 
was an illuminating experience to 
stroll through the Chinese quarter 
in the evening. In little shops open 
to the street, under kerosene lamps, 
workmen were plying their trades 
and business was going merrily on. 
Buses honked, automobiles blared, 
and in and out of the heavier traffic 
scurried rickshas, bearing fat mer- 
chants, slim painted beauties, or dark- 
skinned men of unguessed racial 
origins. Strange odors assailed our 
nostrils and barbaric accents filled 
our ears. We were enthralled by the 
weirdness of it all, but not sorry to 
return finally to our hotel and the 
swinging rhythms of a good dance 
orchestra. 

By this time half of our journey 
was completed and we steamed gaily 
toward the real Orient. Perhaps we 
would not have been so lighthearted 
if we had known that soon we should 
be lashed by the tail of a particularly 
vicious typhoon. It was with sighs 
of real relief that eventually we 
dragged our weary selves up on deck 
to view the placid loveliness of 
Hong Kong harbor. If there is a 
more beautiful anchorage anywhere, 
I have yet to see it. No wonder the 
pirates of bygone days found hiding 
places among its wooded islands and 
curving bays. The city lies at the 
foot of Victoria Peak and clambers 
up the steep sides of the mountain. 
As in all cities of the East, night 
brings enchantment—under its mag- 
ic mantle dullness is turned into 
splendor and reality into a fantastic 
fairyland. 

Hong Kong is a fascinating place 
in which to shop, but we shall re- 
member it chiefly for the marvelous 
dinner we had at a certain restaurant. 
Armed with a selected menu written 
in Chinese, we presented ourselves to 
the proprietor and were served a de- 
licious meal of shark fins, melon soup, 
sweet and sour pork, fried rice, and 
other native delicacies. It would be 
difficult to say who enjoyed the affair 
more, we or the amused waiters. 

Shanghai by night is a magnificent 
blaze of neon lighting. By day it is 
hot and humid. We took but a lan- 
guid interest in the Bund along the 
water front, and in the endless rows 
of shops and houses. It was Sunday, 
doors and gates were closed, a group 
of us had said farewell to our good 
friends on shipboard, and even the 
cool, air-conditioned dining room of 
our sumptuous hotel had small power 
to raise our spirits. However, once 
settled in the train which was to be 
our home for two days and two 
nights, and with all China outside 
our windows, we regained our cus- 


tomarily cheerful dispositions. 


There was plenty to see! Towns 
alternated with tiny, mwud-walled 
villages; hills rose up to bar our pas. 
sage but fell away again, baffled; 
farmers stood stolidly beside the track 
watching the train thunder by, only 
their glinting eyes betraying their 
curiosity; small boys fished hopefully 
in muddy brooks; and everywhere, in 
all directions, lay the green, patiently 
tended fields of rice; millet, and soya 
beans upon which China’s millions 
depend for life and strength. Hour 
after hour we rode through fertile 
valleys, catching fleeting glimpses of 
life in rural China, until there evolved 
in our minds a composite picture of 
the Chinese peasant, desiring only 
“the good earth,” sons to honor him, 
and peace—the right to-live and die 
unmolested. 

All too soon, the train journey. was 
over and we were in Peiping. Of all 
the cities we visited, this is the: one 
where imagination runs riot. The 
Forbidden City. of the Manchus is 
forbidden no longer, grass grows in 
its courtyards, and tourists wander 
through its temples and palaces. The 
Dragon Throne is still intact in all 
its ancient glory, the museum houses 
a collection of priceless treasures, and 
a few of the living quarters are still 
as the old Dowager Empress left 
them. The so-called Imperial City 
also lies open and abandoned under 
the summer sun, but beneath the 
patina of dust and neglect one sees 
the remains of a vanished pomp and 
splendor unequaled by any ‘of our 
Western civilizations. 

Many pictures come into my mind 
as I think back over our three days 
of enchantment—the unbelievable 
blueness of the roof of the Temple 
of Heaven . . . stone lions guarding 
the Winter Palace .... the 
courtyard of the Hall of the Classics 
. +. a group of red-robed priests 
chanting their rituals in the Lama 
Temple ... a brilliant wedding 
procession in the Chinese City . «. 
a moon doorway framing an ancient 
pine tree . . . a tinkling camel train 
from the north . ... acres of pink- 
and-white- lotus’ blossoms . . . the 
gleaming shopwindows of Jade Stregt 
. . - the Summer. Paiace doubling its 
glory in the lake below .. . amd 
everywhere walls and watcht 
silhouetted against the sky. Wi 
for the Emperor, with glittering 
of imperial yellow;.-legation ‘ 
patterned with fantastic black, tre 
shadows under the moonlight;, 4 
massive city walls, scarred with 
strife of centuries past. 

With regret we turned our fa 
toward Mukden;*two days to 
north. Changing trains there, we 
sped south again through the smil- 
ing land of Chosen, pausing long 
enough to see Keijo, the quaint cap- 
ital, among its encircling hills. From 
Fusan, at the tip of the peninsula, a0 
overnight ferry brought us to Shi- 
monoseki for our first breakfast in 
Japan. We lunched on the island of 
Miyajima within sight of its beauti- 
ful water torii, and dined at Kyoto. 
The rising tide of modernism has not 
yet engulfed this charming city: 
Men wearing striped blue-and-white 

(Continued on page 83) 
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come to NEW ENGLAND 


Tus SUMMER, take time enough to visit all 
those uaint, historic places you have always 
wanted to see. Breathe in the salty, tar smell 


at old whaling ports. Relax on the gleaming 
sand, listening to the rumble of waves on the 


beach. Drive through the mountains, where 


jagged cliffs stand bold against the sky, by 
lakes reflecting the cool green of trees. You 
will find brooks inviting your campfire, and 
soon there will be the smell of coffee and 
bacon cooking. Tired? Let us help you plan 


the most varied vacation you have yet had. 


Write now for the New England Council 
booklet and new 1936 map. Profusely illus- 


trated. Helpful vacation budget sheet. Data 


on rail, air, bus, boat, and auto travel. Re- 


vised hotel listings. Summer school courses. 


Send the coupon today. FREE. 






This year VISIT auf] N 


NEW ENGLAND 





New Enctanp Councit 
Statler Building 


Boston, Mass. 


ENGLAND 


Please send me free copy of New England vaca- 
tion booklet and map N.26. 


Name. 





Address__ 
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kimonos, and women in the tradition- 
al obis, still leave their straw san- 
dals outside of Buddhist and Shinto 
shrines. Little girls still play, with 
slant-eyed babies strapped to their 
patient backs. Life proceeds at a 
leisurely pace. There is plenty of 
time to bargain for cloisonné, lac- 
quer, and bronze, to ride in rick- 
shas down the wide avenues, and to 
wander in the shady parks. 

How different is Tokyo, only a 
few hours distant by train! There, 


| one might be in any great capital 


city—it has become so Westernized. 
The Ginza rivals our own Fifth Ave- 
nue, and the leading hotel is the last 
word in comfort and elegance. Euro- 
pean clothes are the rule rather than 
the exception. Huge, angular mod- 
replacing the 
curved roofs of pagoda architecture 
—and it appears that in some cases 
the god of progress is replacing the 


_ ancient Kwannons and Buddhas. 


Because of our preference for the 
distinctively Japanese, we were not 


| tempted to linger in this busy city. 


We should have liked, very much, to 
stay longer than we could at Kama- 
kura, in front of the big Daibutsu 
with its atmosphere of eternal calm 
—but our ship was waiting for us at 
Yokohama. As we steamed slowly 
out of the harbor, there in relief 
against the setting sun was gracious 
Fujiyama, affording us a glimpse, 
long awaited, of her majestic self. 

The voyage home across the Pacific 
was an alternating succession of sun- 
ny days and starlit nights. We had 
a few golden hours in Honolulu, on a 
carnelian island, set in jade and sap- 
phire. Some days later, but all too 
soon, we passed under the cables of 
the new Golden Gate Bridge at San 
Francisco, and docked. The trip was 
not quite over, for ahead of us was 
still the thrill of a cross-continent 
flight. 

That night, punctual to the min- 
ute, our big transport plane took off 
from Mills Field. A sunrise over 
Wyoming was followed by an almost 
cloudless day. Eleven thousand feet 
below us, state after state unrolled 
scenic beauties to our wondering 
eyes. Among the mountains of 
Pennsylvania we encountered fog and 
had the unforgettable experience of 
flying blind for twenty minutes. But 
there was a 3,000-foot ceiling at 
Newark, and the most welcome sight 
of the seventy days was the sparkle 
of millions of lights over the Jersey 
hills. Even though there were short 
train or motor rides to take before 
reaching home, we felt, when we left 
the plane, that the long journey was 
definitely over. 

Some day I hape that you, too, may 
follow the great circle to strange 
ports and distant lands. I could wish 


for you no finer travel experience. 


Affectionately yours, 
MABEL 


Note: Other travel material will be 
found in this issue on page 64 and Plates 
XIII-XVI of the Picture Section. In 
April THe INstrucToR will publish “Here 
Lived Makers of American History and 
Literature,” by Valine Hobbs, which was 
awarded first prize in the Travel at 
Home Group of the 19385 Contest. 





Victinis of the ancient 


Copper Boot cried 


aloud in their . 








‘Yet, today, throughout all America, 
millions of women suffer in silence from 
| wrongly - shaped, ill-fitting footwear 


| fs eye through the centuries come tales of 
the Spanish Inquisition. Of all the terrible 
tortures invented in those days, none was so 
feared as the “Copper Boot.” Shaped like an 
ordinary rubber boot, it was drawn over the 
foot of the victim, then filled with molten lead. 


In this year of grace, the very thought of 
such things is shocking. “Cruelty like that 
belongs to the dark ages,” we say, “we've left 
such troubles far behind!” 


Yet, every day, countless women undergo 
the most intense physical suffering from 
badly-shaped and poorly fitted shoes. Women 
whose health has been impaired, whose 
beauty has faded, whose dispositions have 
been made irritable by these modern “imple- 
ments of torture.” 


How M. W. LOCKE Shoes Bring Relief 


Today, foot-sufferers everywhere are turning 
to M. W. Locxe Shoes for comfort and relief. 
Designed according to the specifications of 
the famous Dr. M. W. Locke of Williams- 
burg, Canada, these shoes are scientifically 
built to support the foot structure in such a 
way that the weight of the body is properly 
distributed and correct posture aided. 
Thus, the misplaced bones are assisted in 
returning to their normal shape 
and position. Tendons and muscles 
are strengthened. The arch is given 
staunch support. And walking be- 
comes the easy and pleasant diver- 
sion it should be. 


There is a dealer in your city who sells the 
M. W. Locke Shoe. At his store you will find 
registered, certified M. W. Locxe Shoe fit- 
ters, graduates of the M. W. Locxe Shoe 
Institute of Orthopedemy. This specialized 
training is your assurance of correct and 
accurate fit. 

If you’ve been “putting up” with tired, 
aching feet, stop in and try on a pair of these 
good-looking M. W. Locke Shoes. Your very 
first day of wearing them will show you what 
real comfort can be. 

Mail the coupon below. It will 
bring you a booklet which tells 
of Dr. Locke and his work, and a 
brochure showing the new M. W. 
Locke Shoes for spring. 


WARNING : —Don't be fooled by imi- 
tations of the M. W. Locxz Shoe that may 
be offered you. There is only one Dr. M. W. Locnzr and 
he has designed and given 
his endorsement to only 
one shoe—the M. W. 
Loces Shoe. Ask for and 
insist upon this shoe. It 
has this trade-mark 


stamped on the sole 


Pt. coKieL fe snoss 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
VISIT A COMPETENT FOOT AUTHORITY REGULARLY 


Seeeeceeaenaeneane SESS SSE SSSSSSSESSSSSSSSSSEESESESEESEESHSESSEESESEEESESESESEEEEEEEESESEEEEEEEE 
Lockwedge Shoe Corp. of America, Inc., 28 West Main St., Columbus, Ohio 
Please send me, without charge, your booklets on Dr. Locke and his shoes and name of dealer in my city. 
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Southern California 
(Continued from Plate XV) L ] B f R A L 
seen the world’s largest outdoor or- 
gan! The Meglin Kiddies from the COMMISSIONS 
Meglin Drama Guild (where Shirley 
Temple received her stage training) ALLOWED 
did “Cinderella” exquisitely in the — 
Spanish Village at the Exposition. Make application 
And of course you remember the at once to insure 
Olvera Street Marionettes that per- cs z 
formed for us up at the College last receiving desired 
winter? Well, you shall hear more : 
of them, too, for I have been to Ol- assignment. 
vera Street, where they were made. It , 
is a short, Spanish-looking alleyway Samplecopiesand 
where Mexican Indians in costume necessary supplies 


are busy weaving or making pottery, a 
artificial Mexican fruit, and trinkets and instructions 


of all sorts. ‘ 
Then there will be Catalina Island furnished free. 


for you to feast on when I return— ADDRESS 
just one big combination of fair, car- 


nival, and beach; here the fanciful 

playing of tropical fishes may be en- 

joyed from queer little glass-bottom F. A. OWEN 

boats. There will be Long Beach, 

where I found quantities of odd sea PUBLISHING 
shells to add to my collection ... 

PLAY EDUCATES and develops children. Even the wholesome enjoyment of chewing and there will be giant redwoods— ComMPANY 

gum haz its benefits. Dally, especially after meals, chewing gum is good for the teeth. trees so tall that they seem to brush 

Four factors towards GOOD TEETH are: Right Food, Personal Care, Dentist’s Care the sky, so huge that tunnels have 


and Plenty of Chewing Exercise. There is a reason, a time and place for Chewing Gum. been built through them . . . the SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 
great falls of Yosemite National 


TODAY 
manutacturers call upon great Universities to make impartial investigations of their products. Results of Park . . . and Mount Whitney, the DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
such research form the basis of our advertising m@ THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS highest “peak in continental United 
States outside Alaska... and my 


diary knows not what! Ee 
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Geography Comes to Life 


(Continued from page 64) 


had moved back thousands of years. 
I have stepped aside to let a caravan 
of camels pass. I have seen men rid- 
ing on donkeys, holding white um- 
brellas over their heads, and letting 
their long legs swing. I have seen 
men loaded down with burdens that 
would be heavy for a camel or don- 
key—furniture and sometimes ten 
large boxes on their backs. I heard 
the word “backsheesh” wherever I 
went. That meant, “Please give me 
a coin.” I almost stepped on Bed- 
ouins sleeping all night on the side- 
walks. Nowhere in old Jerusalem 
was it quiet. Even at night there was 
unceasing noise. I saw a part of 
Jerusalem that was new and shining, 
with modern buildings, and churches, 
and a wonderfully fine Y.M.C.A. 
Do you see why I was continually 
filled with astonishment? 

Last of all we went to Cairo, 
Egypt, in Africa. To get there we 
crossed the Suez Canal in a ferry- 
boat. Cairo seemed new and up-to- 
date. Yet many of the men walked 
barefoot, dressed in a loose robe and 
wearing on their heads a little red 
hat called a fez. There was an old 
part that I discovered later, with nar- 
row streets, and bazaars where every- 
one begged us to buy something. I 
saw the Nile River just before flood- 
time, ready to overflow its banks and 
give to all the ground a long, cool 
drink. No wonder the Egyptians 
worshiped this river in olden days. 
It has made a glorious green garden 
land, where, without its waters, 
would have been only hot, brown 
sand. 

Best of all, I have seen the Sphinx 
and the Pyramids. The Great Pyr- 
amid is not smooth and shining as we 
sometimes imagine it, but rough and 
rugged, and formed of thousands of 
huge yellow limestone steps. 

I looked into the eyes of the 
Sphinx, that gigantic creature with 
the head of a man and the body of 
a lion, carved out of the same yellow 
limestone as the Pyramids. It lies 
there on the edge of the desert, gaz- 
ing out over the sand, looking as 
though it knew everything yet un- 
able to speak a word to any man. 

Later I sailed on the Mediterranean 
Sea back to Marseilles, France, and 
once more I am in Paris, my first love 
and my last. 


Hail to the Northland! 


(Continued from page 64) 


Long, narrow, filmy waterfalls came 
sprawling down over cliffs like un- 
rolling spools of white darning cot- 
ton. We passed tiny huts with grass 
growing out of the sod that covered 
their roofs and great stones placed 
upon the sod to hold it down against 
the wind. 

Women in native costume served 
us tea at Stuefloten. 

We stopped for a few hours at 
Molde, city of roses. Red, pink, 
white, yellow, they clung to the 
fences and climbed over the door- 
ways. All the town was gathered at 
the dock to watch us come and go. 

(Continued on page 88) 
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TEACHERS! HURRY BEFORE 
SUPPLY IS EXHAUSTED 


IANT ALL-PURPOSE WORK MAP ot US. 


5 Feet 10 Inches x 3 Feet 10 Inches © 6 Bright Colors 


With a big sheet of colored paste-ups, and Grace T. Hallock’s 
32-page book “‘On the Way to Our House”’ 





Mail Coupon and 50c Today! Limited Supply 
Is Going Fast! Don’t Be Too Late! 
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TO OURH un ~ ” be 
Stimulate interest in 4th, 5th, 6th Grade “7 : 
Geography and Health Classes ~ 
with this wonderful new Project Set / 


COLORED 

PASTE-UPS 

F you want a project to intrigue young minds just grasping 

problems of health and geography, by all means send for 

the remarkable new project, “On the Way to Our House.” 

But do it right away. We’ve been swamped with orders and 
the limited supply will soon be exhausted. 

The big 6-color U. S. wall map, 5 ft. 10 in. x 3 ft. 10 in. is the 
basis for this adventure. Miss Grace T. Hallock’s com- 
pelling style weaves together, into a stirring tale, facts 
about Mother Nature’s role in food supply; the basis 
of nutrition; planting, harvesting, farm implements; 
grain; cattle and milk production; the conversion of 
raw food stuffs; and the romance of transportation. 

Colored paste-ups of fruits, vegetables, meats, and 
dairy products, as well as the pictures illustrated, will 
help children to assort and remember the basic facts 


32-PAGE 
PROJECT 





THE QUAKER OATS, COMPANY 

School Health Service, Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me id, in mailing tube, unfolded......... 
sets of the new project, “On the Way to Our House,” 
including 5 ft. 10 in. x 3 ft. 10.in: U. S. map in 6 colors, a 
— ~4 colored paste-ups, and 32-page book by Grace T. 


I am enclosing 50c for each set ordered, in stamps or 
money order, payable in U. S, or Canada. (Coin sent at 








P sender's risk.) 
so essential to sound ground work. 

Send now for this compelling 3-piece project set — Mane Positi 
the finest yet offered by The Quaker Oats Company 
School Health Service. Mail the coupon today. Other- Address 
wise you may be too late. Gity -— 
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Vienna---June 7-21 
Bruckner---July 18-21 
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DeEaR READERS: 

: The calendar announces the approach of the spring equinox, and 

Passion Plays at Thiersee-- this change in seasons provides an opportunity for you to give your 

Sundays---May to October pupils fresh, interesting subject matter. THE INSTRUCTOR is ready to 
® help you, suggesting numerous pleasurable activities for spring. In 

4 the columns below, the materials are classified for your convenience, 

Are you a lover of birds? Then you will be delighted to teach the 
lessons on birds in the Illustrated Unit of Work and Picture Section, 
If your knowledge of birds is limited, you will find abundant help in 
the bibliography, illustrations, test material, and handwork, with in- 
spiration to lead you toward adopting bird study for a hobby. Plates 
XIII-XVI are devoted to “Classroom Journeys—In Western United 
States.” The pictures and the personal letters from teachers will fur- 
nish recreation and information for both you and your pupils. Don’t 
miss reading “Around the World in Seventy Days,” by Mabel H. 
Wells, pages 14-15, and the Travel Department, page 64. 

For professional articles, turn to “Background Materials for Unit 
Activities,” by Willard A. Heaps, page 18; “A Diagnostic and Reme- 
dial Program in Reading—Part II,” by W. B. Townsend, page 22; 
“Individualizing Schoolwork,” by Helen Schulhoff, page 30; and 
“The TFeacher’s Book List,” by Clarice Whittenburg, page 79. You 
will also enjoy the March Birthday Calendar, page 33; The Teacher's 
Own Page, containing an article on clothes, by Margaret J. Bacon, 
page 60; Poems Our Readers Have Asked For, page 61; and the book 


Write for detailed itineraries 
with rates and fares, for data on 


summer courses, for special 
booklets: 


Romantic Austria 
Vienna 
Festival Programmes 


The culture of a thousand years has fashioned the turreted towns, the airy 
cities, ancient universities, galleries, palaces, opera, of this enchanted mountain 
land. Liye the life of gay, imperial VIENNA, of Mozart's Salzburg, of Linz of 
Bruckner fame. Know Gothic Innsbruck, laughing Tyrol, costumes of the 
Montafon, the storied Danube, Carinthia’s lakes and castles, the Transglacial 
Glockner Road. Study in the castle at Gmunden in the merry Salzkammergut. 
Enjoy that inimitable Austrian charm that has ever been a by-word in Europe. 
Try the route from Feldkirch or Innsbruck to Sell-am-See, over the Glockner 
to Velden on the Woerther-Lake, by Graz to Vienna, up the Danube to Linz, 
Gmunden, Salzburg. 


IT’S OVERNIGHT FROM ALL PORTS; 60% Railway re- 
AUSTRIAN STATE TOURIST 


ductions. Living expenses from 
one dollar and a half up per day. 
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DEPT... Dept. IT, 630 Fifth Ave. 
New York City . . Phone-ClI-6-3667 


Consult your travel agent 
to-day or write: 
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ON THE MODERN 
ONE CLASS FLEET 


When you step aboard one of the fine ships 
of the Arnold Bernstein or Red Star Lines, you 
know that every privilege is yours to enjoy. 
You know that every member of the command 
and crew is devoted to your service, safety and 
pleasure. Harmoniously appointed recreation 
rooms and private accommo- 
dations . . . deck space galore 
+++ perfect service ...anda 
cuisine to suit your sea-going 
appetite...ata price to fit your 
travel budget. Next trip be 
modern . . . sail the popular 
“ONE CLASS WAY TO EUROPE.” 
Write for booklet NS. 





TO EUROPE 
ROUND TRIP 
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wien 


SAILING DATES 
ARNOLD BERNSTEIN LINE 
Feb. 1, 15 and 29-——Mar, 14 and 28 
RED STAR LINE 
Feb. 8 and 22 — Mar. 7 and 21 


BRING YOUR 
CAR 
(Arnold Bernstein Line sails direct 
to Antwerp, Red Star to South- 


FROM 
$135 
ampton and ee ROUND TRIP 
Continental Europe. 


S. S. PENNLAND — WESTERNLAND — GEROLSTEIN 
ILSENSTEIN— KONIGSTEIN 
SEE YOUR LOCAL STEAMSHIP AGENT OR 














THE MODERN ONE-CLASS FLEET ¢ 17 BATTERY PLACE, N. Y. C. 








reviews on The Book Page, page 62. 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


Holland— 

Much material is offered for the 
study of this interesting little coun- 
try. A painting by a Dutch artist is 
on the cover; on page 20 will be 
found a unit; page 21 has a drawing 
lesson; page 23, handwork; page 24, 
seatwork exercises; page 25, a read- 
ing and language exercise; and page 
§8, cut-paper windmills; while page 
62 reviews a book of Dutch tales. 


The Wind; Kites— 

One of the lessons on page 25 has 
kites for a topic; a song and panto- 
mime on page 53, and recitations on 
page 55, are about wind; a play on 
page 56 has breezes as characters; 
and the subject of the cut-paper 
decoration on page 58 is windmills. 


Birds— : 

For material on bird study, see es- 
pecially Plates I-XII. An illustra- 
tion on page 22, a poster on page 29, 
and a recitation on page 55 will also 


be useful. 


Arbor Day— 

To help celebrate this day, see the 
decoration on page 30, a play on page 
54, and two poems on page 61. 


Spring— 

This joyous season is well repre- 
sented in our pages. A poster on 
page 19 suggests an outdoor activity; 
a play on page 55 teaches wild- 
flower conservation; two recitations 
on page 55 suggest outdoor activi- 
ties; and three poems on page 61 are 
about spring topics that primary 
children will enjoy. 

-. (Continued on page 87) 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


Holland— 

A test on page 36, the cover, and 
the picture study, page 16, give em- 
phasis to the subject of the Nether- 
lands. Additional materials about 
Holland are handwork on page 58, 
and a review of the book, Picture 
Tales from Holland, page 62. Teach- 
ers of art will be interested in the 
Dutch painters, contemporaries of 
Pieter de Hooch, mentioned in the 
chart reviewed on page 62. 


The Wind; Kites— 

Correlating materials for a study 
of the wind will be found in a song, 
with pantomime directions, page 53; 
several recitations, page 55; a play, 
page 56; and the cut-paper decors 
tion, page 58. Page 55 has a recita- 
tion about a kite, which will appeal 
to pupils of middle grades. 


Birds; Arbor Day— 

Supplementing the study of birds 
in the Illustrated Unit of Wotk, 
Plates I—XII, are an illustration of 3 
bird, nest, and eggs, on page 22; and 
a poster on page 29. An illustra 
tion on page 30, showing Luther 
Burbank; a play, page 54; and two 
poems, page 61, have to do with 
Arbor Day. 


Spring— 

Numerous items in this issue her- 
ald the coming of spring. Page 
has a poster of a spring activity; 
page 35, a story of flowers; page 55, 
a play and several recitations suitable 
for the season; and page 61, thie 
familiar poems by well-known a® 
thors. “a 

(Continued on page 87) 
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FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
(Continued from page 86) 


Program Material— 

Appropriate to the season are a 
sng with pantomime directions, 
page 53; three plays, pages 54-56; 
and several recitations, page 55. 


Stories— : 
Two stories on page 26 deal with 


nature study. One story on page 27 
is about keeping one’s temper, and 
another about a birthday present. See 
also page 35. 


Units of Work; Lesson Material— 

The Illustrated Unit of Work and 
Picture Section, Plates I—XII, has 
birds as its subject. A unit on Hol- 
land will be found on page 20. The 
dramatized lessons on pages 54-55 
contain primary material, 


Seatwork; Tests— 

The seatwork on page 24 is based 
on the unit, page 20. Other seat- 
work lessons are on page 25. Plates 
IV and XII have questions, activities, 
and seatwork about birds; and ques- 
tions and activities are included with 
the picture study, page 16. 


Arithmetic; Spelling; Handwriting— 

Arithmetic and spelling correla- 
tions are offered in the unit on page 
20. An item on page 58 concerns 
spelling and handwriting, and page 
20 and an item on page 57 suggest 
handwriting correlations. 


Art Appreciation; Handcraft— 

The cover and the picture study 
on page 16 are for art appreciation. 
For handcraft suggestions, see pages 
19, 21, 23, 29, 31, items on pages 
§7-§8, and Plates VIII-IX. Hand- 
craft correlations will also be found 
in the unit on page 20. 


Elementary Science; Hygiene— 

A story on page 26, a poster on 
page 29, Plates I—XII, and a play on 
page 55 are based on science. There 
are also an item on page 57, one on 
page 58, three poems on page 61, and 
a review of three nature books on 
page 62. Science correlations occur 
on pages 25, 27, $3, 55, and 56. 
Suggestions for health teaching are 
given on pages 19, 26, 54, and 55. 


Language; Literature; Reading— 
The lessons on page 25 have lan- 
guage and reading correlations. For 
literature material, see page 61. Page 
20 correlates with language, litera- 
ture, and reading. Other language 
correlations are on pages 23 and 57, 
and page 24 has reading seatwork. 


Social Studies; Character Education— 
The cover, pages 16, 20, 21, 23, 
24, 25, and 31, and a book review on 
page 62 furnish geography material. 
Correlating items appear on page 57. 
Helps in developing character in- 
clude pages 19, 20, 26, 27, 29, 55— 
7, poems on page 61, a book re- 
viewed on page 62, and Plates I—XII. 


THE INSTRUCTOR 
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FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
(Continued from page 86) 


Program Material; Music— 

A song-pantomime, page 53, three 
science plays and a number of season- 
al recitations, pages 54-55, and a 
spring play, page 56, furnish pro- 
gram numbers for March. An item 
relating to music appreciation is on 
page 58. 


Stories— 

The two stories on page 35 are 
based on character education and na- 
ture study. Pupils of middle grades 
will also enjoy the two stories on 
page 27. 


Units of Work; Lesson Material— 
On page 32 appears a lesson plan 
for teaching a familiar poem. Three 
dramatized science lessons are on 
page 54, there is a unit on page 34, 
and Plates I—-XII deal with birds. 


Seatwork; Tests— 

Two tests are on page 36. Plate 
XII offers tests for a bird unit. See 
also page 16 and Plates I-XII. 


Spelling; Handwriting— 
A combined spelling and handwrit- 
ing device is described on page 58. 


Art Appreciation; Handcraft— 

The cover, and the picture study, 
page 16, supply art appreciation ma- 
terial. Posters for handcraft are on 
pages 19 and 29; and two sugges- 
tions for art panels on page 31. See 
also items on pages 57-58. Plates 
VIII-IX offer a variety of art work. 


Elementary Science; Health— 

Plates I-XII are devoted to a study 
of birds. A correlating poster is on 
page 29. A story, page 35, and a 
play, page 55, relate to flowers. Turn 
to page 34 for a unit, page 36 for a 
test on inventions, and page 54 for 
two science plays. Additional sci- 
ence material will be found on pages 
55-58, 61, and 62. The poster on 
page 19 may be used in health teach- 
ing. Health correlations are in the 
unit, page 34; recitations, page 55; 
and Plates I—XII. 


Language; Literature— 

Language correlations are found in 
the unit on page 34. A lesson plan 
for teaching “Abou Ben Adhem” oc- 
curs on page 32. Six spring poems 
are given on page 61. 


Social Studies; Character Education— 
Geography material on Holland is 
offered in connection with the pic- 
ture study, page 16; a test, page 36; 
and a book review, page 62. See also 
the unit, page 34; correlations on 
pages 31 and $8; an item, page 58, 
and Plates VI-VII. Travel stories 
are found on pages 14-15, 64, and 
Plates XIII-XVI. A test on page 36, 
and a book reviewed on page 62, 
deal with history. For character 
education, see pages 19, 27, 29, 32, 
35, 54-56, 61, and Plates I-XII. 
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. . » the complete answer to the problem 
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Kickernicks are known the country over for their 
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Hail to the Northland! 


(Continued from page 85) 


We climbed the hillside and caught 
our breath at the picture before us: 
our graceful white ship in the fore- 
ground; behind her a long ledge of 
black rocks; and in the distance a 
range of snow-capped mountains! 

Have you ever been close to a gla- 
cier? We walked right to the foot 
of the Svartisen Glacier, and climbed 
some of its less steep edges. All the 
terrer of its jagged peaks was lost in 
the piercing beauty of its blue cre- 
vasses. 

I broke into a school in Hammer- 
fest, the most northerly city in 
Europe! The back door wasn’t 
locked and I couldn’t resist going in- 
side. The rooms were painted bright 
colors, red and brown, and blue and 
brown. The wooden seats and desks 
were connected with wooden plat- 
forms to keep small feet off the cold 
floors, and there was a stove in the 
corner of each room. The teachers’ 
desks were of the tall Ichabod Crane 
style. There were some rather good 
pictures painted upon the walls in 
the hall, illustrating different studies. 
One showed children putting togeth- 
er a map of the world. In one of the 
upstairs rooms was a chart with 
newspaper clippings about Amund- 
sen. I felt quite at home. 


Bergen, Norway 

Our motor yacht has sailed away 
and left us today and we feel rather 
forsaken. It’s hard to believe that her 
graceful prow and the blond sailor 
in the launch will not be waiting for 


us when we return from dinner on 
Mount Floien tonight. 

As we approached the North Cape, 
we saw the famous profile and won- 
dered how we could ever ascend that 
height of ‘bulging rock. But when 
we rounded the point and came to 
anchor in the crescent bay beyond, 
we saw clearly the zigzag trail which 
we later climbed. It was a steep, 
hard walk, followed by a mile across 
a rocky waste to the edge of the 
precipice. The wind lashed us. 

We crowded into the hut on the 
point, drank coffee, and purchased 
a certificate to prove our presence 
there. But alas, the thoughtless 
clouds! In great pink swirls they 
swept in from the sea until they 
completely hid the sun. Just as if we 
had not come miles and miles and 
miles for the experience of watching 
the earth turn its course about that 
sun at midnight! 

But would our captain have us 
disappointed?-- Not he! The next 
night, as we were headed south, he 
steered us through the narrow Mal- 
angen Fiord and turned us about to 
the north. And there, in comfort 
on the observation deck, we watched 
the sun through smoked glasses. 
Slowly the orange ball slipped down to 
the horizon. It flattened at the bot- 
tom until it became an inverted bowl 
of gold. Two-thirds of it had gone, 
when at 11:55 a cannon boomed as 
the signal that actual midnight had 
come and passed, and that a new day 
had been born. 
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Treasure-Trove, which usually has appeared on the last page of 
The Instructor, is given this month on page 4. 
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SHADE efore! 


HEN it comes time for you to break away from classroom 
routine and pack your summer things for a well earned 
vacation—go West. Union Pacific’s splendid air-conditioned 
trains will carry you in regal comfort to glorious vacation 
regions like those pictured here. 
Perhaps you prefer Yellowstone, Nature’s Curiosity Shop; or 
cool Colorado; or Southern Utah’s “Big 3”— Bryce Canyon- 
Grand Canyon- Zion National Parks. You may wish to “be 
yourself” on a Dude Ranch; or see Boulder Dam; or visit 
California with its wealth of vacation opportunities; Hawaii 
or the great Pacific Northwest and Alaska. Union Pacific serves 
them all and more of the West than any other railroad. 
Very low fares will be in effect throughout the summer, 
with many new economies and comforts for coach travel. 
Let us help plan your trip to the N. E. A. Convention, 
Portland, Ore., June 28 - July 2. 


Coupon brings complete travel information 
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A\n hundred realms appear— 
Lakes, forests, cities, plains, extending wide, 
The pomp of kings, the shepherd's humbler pride. 


—Goldsmith, The Traveller. 


When the tiny Phoenician galleys left the safety of home 
shores and ventured out from the Mediterranean even 
into the stormy Atlantic, trade and treasure were not the 
only lures to the far horizon. 





It was not the need for a new home alone which propelled 
the boats of the Vikings. Marco Polo’s stories of jewels 
and gold in Cathay, and search for a northwest passage 
were not the only magnets that drew the caravels to a 
new continent. 


More dominant than any of these material forces was the 
irresistible urge to discover and explore. This restless 
spirit of the human heart still spurs men on to miraculous 
achievements, sending them to regions of ice and snow, 
or On courageous journeys to the stratosphere, or to the 
boundless wastes of some untrod desert. 


No longer are these ventures into the unknown the privi- 
lege of the few. The printed page permits the stay-at- 
homes to share them. 


Today’s world is a world of travel, and our children can 
be prepared to make their journeys intelligently and 
appreciatively. Geography is the subject that fulfills this 
function, because the heart of geography is travel—travel 
so conducted and interpreted that provincialism fades 
and kinship with the world becomes paramount. 


Allyn and Bacon 
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